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UNSURPASSED 
HELP TO THE 


IANO TEACHER 
IN THE IMPORTANT MATTER OF TEACHING MATERIALS 


> 
Dependable Works Such as 
Mentioned on This Page 


Cheerfully Sent for Examination 


Teachers are invited to request for 
examination’ with full return privi- 
leges any particular work or works 
they would like to examine, or to ask 
us to select and to send for examina- 
tion with. full return privileges ma- 
terials to answer any requirements. 
These examination privileges apply, 
with comparatively few exceptions, 
to anything in sheet music or music 
books carried in stock by the Theo- 
dore Presser Co. Liberal ‘professional 
discounts are another feature of 
Presser Service to music teachers, 
which stresses promptness, accuracy 
and courtesy at all times. 


Valuable Catalogs Like These 
Sent Free on Request— 


GUIDE TO NEW TEACHERS ON 

TEACHING THE PIANO 
A 64-page booklet giving ad- 
vice and information helpful 
to all teachers in establishing 
and maintaining pupil patron- 
age. Also ‘gives carefully 
graded lists of some of the 
most successful instructors, 
study pieces and collections in 
all grades. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG OF 
PIANO MUSIC 
A 72-page booklet which grades 
and classifies the very best in 
piano teaching pieces. Brief 
descriptions analyze the pieces 
as to style, technical features, 
keys, et cetera. 
The two catalogs named above are 
representative of many worthwhile 
catalogs and folders carefully pre- 
pared by the Theodore Presser Co. 
for free distribution to any interested 
teacher. Just tell us the classifica- 
tions in which you are interested and 
ask for free catalogs on them. 


America’s Greatest Piano 


Educational W ork— 


STANDARD GRADED 
COURSE OF STUDIES 


Compiled by W. S. B. MATHEWS 
IN TEN VOLUMES - TEN GRADES ($1 Each) 


The record of acceptance shown by the enor- 
mous sales records of this, the original of all 
graded courses for the piano, clearly indicates 
that thousands of teachers and hundreds of 
thousands of pupils have found it productive 
of the best possible results, It gives vital 
piano study material arranged in logical, pro- 
gressive order for practical and successful 
instruction from the very beginnings to the 


highest degrees of virtuosity. Any volume 
may be purchased separately. Very young 


pupils may use as introductory material to 
precede Mathews’ “‘Graded Course” such 
works as “Music Play for Every Day” or 


“The Beginner’s Book” by Theodore Presser. 


A Very Interesting Piano 
Instructor Recently Published— 


ADVENTURES IN 
MUSIC LAND | 


By ELLA KETTERER 


This splendid modern first instructor for 
young piano students is inviting to the child 
beginner right frém the start. It delights the 
child while providing a substantial “founda- 
tion, and progress is quite rapid without 
neglecting any essentials in elementary tech- 
nical work. One of its strong features is in 
the type of material which has excellent 
melodic and rhythmie qualities along with 
words which cleverly capture the child’s in- 
terest. The author of this new instructor is 
a very successful teacher of the young and, 
at the same time, is gifted with unusual cre- 


ative ability. Price, $1.00 


MUSIC PLAY FOR EVERY DAY 


(THE GATEWAY TO PIANO PLAYING) 


This book has an irresistible appeal to little tots utilizing it for very 
first piano study. It is delightful and distinctive, having pleasing 
game-like procedures, many captivating illustrations, interesting cut- 
out pictures and other strong appeals to juveniles. It is a marvelous 
aid to the teacher with little “students in the kindergarten and primary 
years of life. A Playtime Keyboard Guide comes with each copy and 
every lesson is truly a “playtime” for the young beginner. 


Price, $1.25 


"HAPPY DAYS IN MUSIC PLAY" is the book which follows "Music Play 
for Every Day.” 

Its attractive study material, illustrations, cut-out pictures, et cetera, 

tend to keep up the same high plane of interest and to lead the young 

pupil right up to the third grade of Mathews’ “Standard Graded 

Course of Studies.” 


The Eminently 
Successful Educational 
Works by 


BLANCHE DINGLEY-MATHEWS 


Mrs. Mathews has en- 


os joyed huge success in 


BEGINNER'S BOOK 


teaching the young and 
in imparting to other 
teachers a knowledge of 


By THEODORE PRESSER (SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO—Vol. One) che procedures fe 
An overwhelming success with young students too big to be ‘‘babied.” bring results. , Sev C1 al 
For a number of years the sales of this instructor were amazing and of Mrs. Mathews’ reli- 


in the past two seasons it ue reaching greater Be Shes with the eee 
edition adapting its wonderful first lessons to the modern procedure o F * i 
teaching up and down from Middle C at the start. It is a veritable here brought to atten 
“first reader’ for the piano student and is used so extensively by tion. Teachers also will 
teachers because it achieves speedy results. : do well to become ac- 
Price, $1.00 quainted with some of 
ittle teaching 
Urs. Mathews 
heet form 


able teaching works are 


” the 


NT'S BOOK" is Vol. Two of Presser's School for the Piano” 


ap the subject where ‘‘Beginner’s Book’’ leaves off and supplies 
est kind of material for continued work for the young pianist. 


LAYER'S BOOK" is 


most pleas 


MRS. BLANCHE 
DINGLEY-MATHEWS 


Vol. Three of Presser's "School for the Piano" 


gk s y meé ial arranged i gzice 

ie pine Gideat Inierest am taey earns aetna CHILD'S FIRST GRADE 
uture progress. 
esirable material in this work leads the 
mer by the shortest practicable road to 
1ency, musical feeling and musical intel- 
ligence lite sensible is the angle of approach 
which the child to reading musie and playing 
music. r than being: concerned as to reading 
and pk only notes. 


Price, $1.00 


adation for : 

The yv : 

He child 
keyboar 


ESULT-GETTING PIANO CLASS BOOKS— 


MY FIRSTEFFORTS | 
IN THE PIANO CLASS 


(PIANO CLASS BOOK No. 1) 


Any intelligent teacher, even without 
previous experience in group instrue- 
tion, can conduct classes successfully Ti 
with this excellent book. It makes 5 
class teaching of beginners a simple 
procedure. It gives attractive mate- 
rial which has been selected and ar- 
ranged by several who have had 
jable success in piano class teaching, The start is made at Middle 
nd the students learn by doing right from the beginning. 


Price, 75 Cents 


(PIANO CLASS BOOK No. 2) 
the first recipients of ‘“My First Efforts in the Piano Class’? had 
te to complete the book, there was the eager demand for a work 
me fine qualities and attractive features to follow it. “Making 
s’’ provides the necessary material for further development in 
/ attractive kind of a way. 


Price, 75 Cents 


HILD'S SECOND GRADE 


of course, is the ideal sequel to the 
st Grade,’ yet it also will serve to follow 
hile modern book for beginners since it 
al little studies and study pieces of 
to the well taught child ready for the 
work. It is particularly remarkable 
and holding interest in the technical 
1 mean real‘ progress. 


Price, $1.00 


This 
“Child, 
any W 
gives 
great 
secon 
for a 
phases 


'S OPEN DOOR TO MUSIC 


ception of this book is in the author’s 
46 ich states that “young America is en- 
sic as a medium for the expression of 
boys should be encouraged to play by 
they should be stimulated to become 
saders.”” This book does not tax boyish 
ut lets the student start keyboard work 
vir and pick up the rudiments as he goes along. 


[TLE CHILDREN by 


Ada Use D O 
Start) (Illustrated) Jessie L. Gaynor 


Be oA sane eae (Uses both Price, $1.00 
MIDDLE C AND THE NOTES clefs from Start) ......... +++ .$1.00 
ABOVE AND. BELOW by BILBRO’S FIRST GRADE BOOK SS SS 
Die a SONS by Mathilde Bilbro (Uses both ' 
py feet Start) bigs Jets rcu2 Stary.) neaebainre dipiots sta 1.00 SCHOOL OF ADVANCED PIANO 
TUNES FOR TINY ‘TOTS Be ae eee ee 
e ohn iliiams ses 
ae Pa aes are bet 75 both clefs from start)... Nee 1.00 = PLAYING 
MUSIC SCRAP BOOK by N. NEW RHYMES AND TUNES This is a fine variety of helpful material to students 
Louise Wright (Uses both clefs FOR LITTLE PIANISTS by in the sixth and seventh grades. ‘The works of 
PLDI WS ATH) Mores uel) ieeminein ss for -60 ieleay ic. Cramim 0 sernonait cons 75 Brahms, Chopin, Bach and other worthwhile mate- 
oH rial are used to develop maximum mastery of the 
keyboard in a minimum time. This work gives the 
T H E O D O R E Pp R E S S E R Gc O ambitious, earnest student a real “boost” toward 
s 


the highest keyboard proficiency. 
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THE 


“CASTOR 
an-Philippe Rameau was the work chosen 
* M. Jacques Rouché for the opening of 


AND); POLLUX!’ of 


e season at the Opéra of Paris. This 
ork, which was first performed one hun- 
ed and sixty-three years ago, was pre- 
nted with every care given to the sustain- 
« of the quaintness and charm which made 
so successful when first produced. Ra- 
eau was the only native French composer 

compete successfully with the trans- 
anted Lulli and the two may be said to 
ive established French opera. 


os 

“MUSICAL WAVES” is the name of a 
-w electric instrument for inveigling musi- 
1 sounds from the ether. Invented by 
aurice Martenot of France, it was dem- 
strated for the first time in America 
hen, on December twelfth, the inventor 
peared as soloist with the Philadelphia 
rchestra under the leadership of Leopold 
okowski. The instrument is able to imi- 
te not only the human voice but also many 
the instruments of the orchestra, with 
most limitless possibilities in its improve- 
ent. It is not yet on the market. 


a 

VICTOR MILLER, the American com- 
iser from Syracuse, New York, had his 
st appearance as leader of a major orches- 
a when, on November twenty-first, he 
mducted a concert of the Berlin Sym- 
lony Orchestra. On the program was his 
mn “Romantic Symphony” which met with 
most cordial reception as did the conduc- 
who was many times recalled at the end 
the pavereto. 


eee Lt 
BAYREUTH FESTIVAL of 1931 
innounced to begin on July twenty-first 
close with August fifteenth. A tenta- 
. announcement of conductors is Tosca- 
for the five “Tannhauser” and three 
n and Isolde” performances; Karl 
to lead “Parsifal” and Karl Elmen- 
to do the same for “The Nibelungen 


<¢ D 
LYNNWOOD FARNAM, one of the 
atest organists of America, and ranking 
1 the best of the world, died on Novem- 
23, 1930, in New York. Born in Que- 
January 13, 1 85, he was educated at 
Montreal Conservatory and the Royal 
ollege of Music of London, He had been 

sively organist in leading churches of 
eal, Boston and New York, and for 
years had been head of the Organ 
5 t of the Curtis Institute of Mu- 
iladelphia. His Bach Recitals at 
urch of the Holy Communion, his last 
irew crowds which that expansive in- 
could not nearly accommodate. 

<@ » 

KARL MUCK, now in 
his seventy-second year, 
had a genuine triumph 
when he recently con- 
ducted Bruckner’s ‘“Sev- 
enth Symphony” at a con- 
cert of the Hamburg Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra in 
Berlin. On the same pro- 
— gram the soloist was our 
: American violinist, Albert 
Muck Spalding, interpreting the 

; Beethoven Concerto for 
Dr. Muck will be remembered in 
a some years the conductor of 
phony Orchestra. 
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ROMANO ROMANI’S “FEDRA” is’ an- 
nounced for production in the early summer 
season at Covent Garden of London, with 
Rosa Ponselle in the title rdle. Romani 
has prepared Miss Ponselle for all her roles. 
His “Fedra” was produced in Rome just be- 
fore the outbreak of the World War. 


eee 


BAYREUTH, a “Festival City!” Why 
not? The performances of last summer 
drew ten thousand visitors to the little 
shrine, who are reported to have spent nine 
hundred and fifty thousand marks for seats 
anu to have left two and a half millions of 
marks in the city for living expenses, pur- 
chases and incidentals, 


Ge eS 
MOZART’S “IDOMENEO,” which had 
its first performance on any stage when 


given at the Munich Residenz Theater one 
hundred and fifty years ago, with the com- 
poser conducting, was revived in this same 
musically historic city in January. 
pesado 

PIPE ORGANS to the number of 1695 
and valued at $11,213,460, were built in the 
United States in 1929, 

© J + 

MASCAGNI’S “IRIS” 
will have a revival by the 
Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany in the spring, when 
Elizabeth Rethberg will be 
the Jris and Beniamino 
Gigli the Osaka. “TIris’’ had 
its first performance on any 
stage when presented at the 
Teatro Costanzi of Rome, 
on November 22, 1 98. Its 
American premiére at Phila- 
delphia, on October 14, : 
1902, was conducted by the composer him- 
self. At the first Metropolitan performance, 
five years later, the cast included Emma 
Eames, Rita Fornia, Caruso, Scotti 
Journet. 


ELIZABETH 
RETHBERG 


@ Dd: 

AN UNPUBLISHED COMPOSITION 
by Schumann has been discovered in the 
archives of Breitkopf and Hartel of Leip- 
zig and is announced for publication. It is 
a double canon for two sopranos and two 
tenors, to words by Annette von Droste, 
and belongs to his works of January, 1846. 

¢ D 

INSTRUMENTAL AS WELLE AS VO- 
CAL MUSIC in the public schools is the 
object of a bill to) be introduced into the 
Ohio Legislature. Plans are already on 
foot to bring about a similar movement in 
other states, which should eventually pave 
the way for the long hoped for Portfolio of 
Music and Arts in the President’s Cabinet. 

< D: 

EMIL SAUER, the veteran German 
pianist, was honored by a stirring ovation 
on the occasion of his recital in Philharmonic 
Hall of Berlin, on October 10, 1930, which 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his ac- 
tivities in the concert field. Like all good 
“prima donnas” he announces his retire- 
ment after his next (?) season. 

<¢ —________—_—_-) 

RICHARD STRAUSS has written a new 
orchestral score for his “Salome,” for the 
presentation of that opera at the State 
Theater of Dresden. 


Interesting and Important Items Gleaned in a Constant Watch on 
Happenings and Activities Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere 


and . 


THE FIRST NATIONAL EISTEDD- 
FOD to be held in Ohio was that at Jackson 
from October 23rd to 25th. In this the 
Orpheus Male Choir of Cleveland, which 
was awarded first prize in the Wales Eis- 
teddfod of last year, won the Edwin S. Grif- 
fiths Memorial Prize of fifteen hundred dol- 
lars. Lima, Ohio, led in the number of 
prizes won, with its Harmonic Ladies’ Cho- 
tus taking the Columbus Dispatch Prize of 
six hundred dollars, the Lima Harmonic Club 
leading among mixed choruses and a male 
quartet taking first in this division. 

OS ee ee 

THE IOWA STATE TEACHERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION, on the occasion of its Seven- 
ty-sixth Annual Convention, in Des Moines, 
on November 14, 1930, presented The All- 
Iowa High School Orchestra of two hundred 
and fifty instrumentalists, in a program from 
the classic and French composers, and also 
a violin recital by Efrem Zimbalist. 

4 }» x 

MUSICAL PORTRAITS to the number 
of three hundred and fifty have recently 
been presented to the Free Library of Phila- 
delphia by the Kubey Rembrandt Studios. 
This is probably the largest collection of por- 
traits of contemporaneous notables in the 
musical world that is now available for pub- 
lic use. 

<¢ ——_—_____—_—__—_- 

DR. HOWARD HANSON conducted on 
December eighth,by special invitation of 
Major Felix Lamond, director of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Rome, the first program of 
American Compositions to be played by the 
Augusteo Orchestra of the Italian capital. 
He was the first student to hold the Fellow- 
ship in Music at the Academy. 

off 


DANIEL GREGORY MASON’S “Second 
Symphony, in A Major,” had its world pre- 
miére when performed, on November 7th 
and 8th, by the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, with Fritz Reiner conducting. 

<¢ 

THE MICHSTAPRI CHOIRS of the 
State Prison at Jackson, Michigan, gave, on 
November twenty-eighth a concert that 
would be an honor to any musical group. On 
the first part of the program were such 
numbers as the duet, Lost, Proscribed, from 
“Martha”; the baritone solo Danny Deever, 
by Walter Damrosch; and the familiar 
gquartette arrangement of the Sextette from 
Donizetti’s “Lucia di Lammermoor.” The 
second half was given to a performance of 
“The Vision of Sir Launfal,” of which the 
composer, Charles Wakefield Cadman, se- 
lected the text from the famous poem by 
James Russell Lowell. Nor must mention 
of the typography and illuminating of the 
program be omitted, for it would do credit 
to many a well known printing establish- 
ment. 

+¢ ——_—____—_—_——__) 

TAMARA ROSSINI, great-great-grand- 
daughter of Gioachino Rossini, the com- 
poser of “The Barber of Seville,” “William 
Tell” and some fifty other operas, as well 
as of the perennial “Stabat Mater,’ has been 
discovered working as a pantry girl in a 
Houston, Texas hotel. Her grandfather 
migrated to southern Russia, of which coun- 
try her mother is a native. Through the 
horrors of post-war Russia she reached Riga 
where she married an American sailor and 
thus escaped to Houston. 


x MORE MUSIC STUDY: MORE LIFE ENJOYMENT. K 


Assistant Editor 
EDWARD ELLSWORTH HIPSHER 
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FEBRUARY, 1931 


Jacques OFFENBACH 


THE LITTLE THEATER OPERA COM- 
PANY, that successful idealistic enterprise 
of a bevy of New York enthusiasts, opened 
its season at the Heckscher Theater of New 
York, on November 17th for a week of per- 
formances of Millocker’s “The Beggar Stu- 
dent.” This was followed on December 
15th to 20th by Offenbach’s “Orpheus in the 
Underworld,” and on January 19th to 24th 
by Mozart’s “The Marriage of Figaro.” For 
the week of February 23rd to 28th, the “Don 
Pasquale” of Donizetti and Bach’s “Phoebus 
and Pan” are promised. Here is real op- 
eratic art, and in English! 

¢ > 

THE MUSIC TEACHERS’ NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION met in convention at St. 
Louis, from December 29th to 31st. How- 
ard Hanson, president of the organization, 
was at the helm. Leading subjects up for dis- 
cussion were: ‘Music in Higher Education,” 
with Harold L. Butler and J. Lawrence Erb 
in charge; “Public School Relationships, 
led by Russell Morgan and Karl Gehrkens; 
“Present Day Social Aspects of Music,’ 
under the direction of Mrs. Elmer J. Otta- 
way and Peter W. Dykema; “The Publisher 
and the Music Trades and their Relation to 
Education,” with William Arms Fisher and 
Mrs. C. M. Tremaine presiding; while 
“Some Modern Developments in Piano and 
Vocal Pedagogy” and “The Concert and The 
Radio” were discussed in open forum. 

———— 

HOWARD HANSON’S “Second Sym- 
phony,” which the composer has sub-named 
the “Romantic,” had its first public hearing 
when, on November twenty-eighth, it was 
presented on the program of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra with Serge Kousse- 
vitsky conducting. It has been dedicated to 
this world-famous organization in recogni- 
tion of its “Jubilee’’ year celebration. 

t—— 

THE AGUILAR LUTE QUARTET, that 
unique group of Spanish players who bring 
into our concert halls the delicacy and ro- 
manticism of the days of the harpsichord, 


are again in America and welcome with 
their peculiar art. 
we hy 


WHEN PADEREWSKI gave his concert 
at Washington, D. C., on November twenty- 
fifth, he was a guest of President and Mrs. 
Hoover at the White House, during his stay 
in the capital. 

Qo 

GEORGE W. CHAD- 

WICK, after thirty-seven 


years of service as Di- 
rector of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory, has 


resigned, his retirement 
to be effective on Janu- 


ary 1, 1931. Mr. Wal- 
lace Goodrich, dean of 
the faculty since 1907 
and conductor of the Ww a 
New England Conserva- Gicouice 


tory Orchestra, has suc- 

ceeded to this important post. Mr. Good- 
tich founded and conducted the Boston 
Choral Art Society, 1901-1907; was choral 
conductor of the Worcester Festival, 1902- 
1907 ; conductor of the Cecilia Society, 1907- 
1910; and conductor for the Boston Opera 
Company, 1909-1912. 


(Continued on page 146) 
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“The Correct Sheet Music Edition” 


If You Want 


MUSIC OF THE OLD MASTERS 
AND MODERN COMPOSERS 


Two Color Title Pages—Clear Print— 
Carefully Edited and Fingered. Get 
FRDP Catalog of 500 Selections in All 
Grades at Your Dealers, or Write Us. 


ALSO 


Ask Us to Send You FREE Our Them- 
atic Reference Catalog of 800 Original 
Piano Compositions. 


BELWIN, Inc. 


43-47 West 23rd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


THE ETUDE 


MUSIC MAGAZINE 
FOR NEXT MONTH 
An Issue of Notable Interest 


IDIOSYNCRASIES OF 
RICHARD WAGNER 
By FRANZ VON EHRENMEISTER 
Wagner, the Composer and the Man, 
stirred up more heated discussion than 
perhaps any other figure in all the annals 
of music. Read this article and learn 


something of the contrasts that made up 
his volatile personality. 


WEIGHT PLAYING 

By W. WARD WRIGHT 
A practical teacher gives a practical 
discussion of this system which has 


revolutionized the modern art of piano 
playing. 


MAGNIFICENT STOCKHOLM 
By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 


A continuation of the series of Trave- 
logues to European Musical Shrines which 
have received so much favorable comment 
from our readers. 


SOME ORIGINS OF THE HARP 
By W. H. GRATTAN FLOOD 


An_ interesting dissertation on the 
early history of this most poetic and 
romantic of all the musical instruments. 


PIANO PLAYING CONTESTS 
By VERNON SMITH 


One who has hed the experience will 
tell how to conduct these breeders of 
enthusiasm and interest in music study. 


A PHENOMENAL MUSICAL 
MEMORY 
By TOBIA NICOTRA 


A noted Italian biographer discusses 
the genius which enables Arturo Tos- 
canini to conduct a large repertoire of 
the masterpieces of operatic and sym- 
phonic music without reference to the 
printed page. 
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Questions and Answers....2........0000004 4d. de Guichard 
Musical ; Books: Reviewed Sas mesma -teowie mere tes elias 
Iuinion” Btude vic. cach: cshadgee eee ieee eine eres E. Gest 
Junior Educational Study Notes ........... E. A. Barrell 
For begatoi Touch.) 2. cece ete eens L. G, Platt 
MUSIC 
Fascinating Pieces for the Musical Home 
W UST OUPIice inna y ian ascii F. A. Williams 
In apMandatin’s Gardeniv.juk.. >. .eneyee E.-A. Mueller 
TheyOld+Castle cae ee eels etic M. Arnold 
Dantevof ‘the Buccaneerse. ans. catinucoesee FP. Lyons 
eDhe SO Weiser ailing ccrcucey meres Heme one J. H. Rogers 
Gipsy Maida yx arts se gehen ier miele W. M. Felton 


Old and New Master Works 
Theme from “Symphony Pathetique”, Op. 74 
j P. Tschaikowsky 
Springs Song. s+. caenmicmunisee oc eee E. Liebling 


REVERIE AR yess intes es Nrgi et ee eee S. Frederiksen 
Allegretto from “Seventh Symphony” 


LL. van Beethoven 


Outstanding Vocal and Instrumental Novelties 


Heaben! (Vocal), 2.4 50s cotose eosin Mana-Zucea 
The Green Cathedral (Vocal) ........../... C. Hahn 
March of the Life Guards (Four Hands) .R. Krentzlin 
March-Scherzo (Organ) ............... C. Kohlmann 


Valse Caprice (Violin and Piano)...4. L. Searmolin 


Delightful Pieces for Junior Etude Readers 


‘Rhe Wancin gs: Schooly rn nine ceevarent eter C. Mallard 
Playing: on the. Lawns: cab. \sucnies nena ae M. Bilbro 
A. Spanish Dances te swwiwhys «<, taleece nine E. Ketterer 
Wandering Gaily Along ................ W. Berwald 


The Fortune Teller (Rhythmic Orchestra)..M. Arnold 
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THE ETUD 


THE ETUDE 


Music Magazine 


Published monthly by 

THEODORE PRESSER CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Entered as secon matter January 16, 
1884, at the P. O. at Phila., Pa,, un- 
der the Act of March 3, 1879. Copy- 

right, ion by. Theodore Presser 

Co., for U.S. A. and Great 


Britain. 
Subeea Price 
$2.00 a year in U. S, A. and Possessions, 


Argentine, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, Nica- 
ragua, Paraguay, Republic of Honduras, 
Spain, Peru and Uruguay. Canada, $2.25 
per year. All other countries, $3.00 per 
ear. 

* Single copy, Price 25 cents. 


PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


EASTERN 


GUSTAVE L, r 
B EC K F R Pianist, Composer, Pedagogue 
610 ener Hall, New “York Cit 
(Method combines the Artistic and Scientific) 
BROAD STREET CONSERVATOR 
OF MUSIC 


Gilbert Hayuelee Combs, Director_ 
1327-31 South Broad Street Philadelphia, 


ARTHUR de. SIASING 
GUICHARD (from Rudiments to Profe: 
Excellence) MUSICOLOGIS i 


LECTURER, 176 Huntington Avenue, Boston, M: 
scuaoe OF MUSIC AN 

NEW YOR imi Ser 
Dieta, 310 West 92nd St 
F.W. Piano and Organ Instr 

RIESBERG tion based on nal instructh 
ey bes harwenka & Lis 


& ORGAN _N. Y. School of Music and Ar 
Tel. Fairele 4500 113 W. 57th rns New York City, N, 


TERNER sion. SIDEInE and peaking 
tion nging and speakin: 

S New York School of Mu 
and Arts, 310 W. 92nd Street Tel. Schuyler 41: 
New York, N. Y. 


CHARLES Cites ondence Instruction. q 
Musical Theory, Harmony, Melody Writtt 
Counter point and Musical For: 

Tuition for each course is Twenty Dollars. ble o1 
half in advance—State Teil College, Calif ‘ornia, P 


MRS. Ee 
VIRGIL HOOL OF biden shone 
309 W. 53rd St. 


SOUTHERN 


ONVERSE COLLEGE wes. 
C mesic 
W.C. Mayfarth, Dean, Spartanburg, S. C. 

ELLIE IRVING, Normal Teach 
PRINCE Dunning System of Improved Mus 
Study. Teachers Classes in June 4 


ugust. Leschetizky Technic, 4106 Forest Hill Aven} 
Rickaond: Va. 


SHENANDOAH COLLEG 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. § mle ae 
Pipe Organ, Orchestra, Public Senoo! 
Reasonable. In the_ heart. of the Beiedacdioad Vv: 
Dayton, Virginia 


. WESTERN q 
; CONG a eee 70 In 
h M E R | C AN tors, Piano, Voice, O) pai 
etc.’ Kimball Hall, G 
MUSICAL COLLEGE, ar y' 
C Hl C AG 0 A ee ot Music, Nation 
‘Accredited. P iano, Vocal, be 
gan, Theory, P.S. M. 60 E. Van Buren St., ‘Chica 
Conte ee OF = 
CINCINNATI snes 
right ve. iis Oak Str 
i, Ohio 
CONSERVATORY OF ede: 
D ETR 0 IT 3000 Students. 100 Teach 
5035 Woodward Ave.. Detroit.) 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
KN OX Clea Tilinois 
Catalog Free . F. Bentley, Dire 


NO RTHWESTERI eatin 


Band. Dramatic Art. Esther C. Benson, Preside 
Miles City, Mont. 


19314 ; 
EUROPEAN MUSIC 


A Tour For Music and Art 
whit sts, Ope B. “Ongan ‘Reet ‘5 
soncer a an 
HEAR teachers ich as Matihay, Btal,Bayre 
Prague, Salzburg Superviswa Convent 
SEE "gland, Germany, A France, Ita 
Czecho-Slovakla, § Switzerlan , Belgium, D 


mites. Prices ses suit all. 
Send a Tor Booklet LeRoy B, Campbell, ee 


JAZZ * Saas - 


Modern Piano 
etc. Sent postpaid for $2.00. Teachers where 
not represented. AXEL CHRISTENSEN SCHO 
OF MUSIC. 750 Kimball Building - 


Bulletins of Splendid Buy- 
ing Opportunities = - = _ 


{ Etude Advertisements are 


‘4 


=| 


LEH ETUDE 
rganists 


There is no need to be 


‘tina hole’’ for New Numbers 


With Such Fine Recent 


PIPE ORGAN 


COMPOSITIONS 
As These Available 


Chromatic Choral—W. D. Armstrong 
Catalog No. 24570—Price, 30 cents 
Hymn of Faith—W. D. Armstrong 
Catalog No. 24569—Price, 40 cents 
Prayer—W. D. Armstrong 
Catalog No. 24572—Price, 30 cents 
March In A—E. S. Barnes 
Catalog No. 23940—Price, 50 cents 
Entree Du Cortege—E. A. Barrell, Jr. 
Catalog No. 24390—Price, 50 cents 
The French Clock—Franz C. Bornschein 
Catalog No. 23896—Price, 25 cents 
Allegretto—E. Commette 
Catalog No. 24433—Price, 50 cents 
Morning Serenade—Roland Diggle 
Catalog No. 24612—Price, 50 cents 
a Cascade—Denis Dupre 
atalog No. 24731—Price, 50 cents 
larmonies Du Soir—J. Frank Frysinger 
Catalog No. 24639—Price, 40 cents 
Berceuse—Cuthbert Harris 
Catalog No. 24630—Price, 30 cents 
Hymn of Triumph—Cuthbert Harris 
Catalog No. 24750—Price, 50 cents 
Plaint—Parke V. Hogan 
Catalog No. 24136—Price, 50 cents 
Retrospection—Parke V. Hogan 
Catalog No. 23901—Price, 50 cents 
Near the Cathedral—H. P. Hopkins 
Catalog No. 24764—Price, 25 cents 
Short Prelude—H. P. Hopkins 
Catalog No. 24334— Price, 35 cents 
The Village Chapel—H. P. Hopkins 
Catalog No. 24353—Price, 40 cents 
Cantilene In B Flat—E. S. Hosmer 
Catalog No. 24497—Price, 35 cents 


k 


Community Grand March—C. W. Kern . 


Catalog No. 24566—Price, 50 cents 
A Reminiscence—Ralph Kinder 

Catalog No. 24574—Price, 50 cents 
A Song To The Stars—Ralph Kinder 

Catalog No. 24383—Price, 50 cents 
Love Light—Clarence Kohlmann 

Catalog No. 24228—Price, 50 cents 
Resurrexit—Frederic Lacey 

Catalog No. 24781— Price, 50 cents 
By The Campfire—Thurlow Lieurance 

Catalog No. 24008—Price, 50 cents 


March Processional—John Hermann Loud 


Catalog No. 24161—Price, 50 cents 
Grand Choeur In C—Rollo Maitland 
Catalog No. 23640—Price, 50 cents 


Royal Pageant — Processional March — 


Eugene F. Marks 
Catalog No. 23569—Price, 50 cents 


Moonlight On The Lake—J. Christophe 


. Marks 
Catalog No. 24522—Price, 40 cents 


Souvenir Romantique — Gordon Balch 


Nevin 
Catalog No. 24407—Price, 50 cents 
Idylle—Charles E. Overholt 
Catalog No. 24357—Price, 40 cents 
Souvenir Of Antwerp—Harold E. Owen 
Catalog No. 24753—Price, 40 cents 
Spirit Of Youth—Mabel Pallatt 
Catalog No. 24595—Price, 50 cents 
A Breath Of Lavender—M. L. Preston 
Catalog No. 24733—Price, 40 cents 
Sonatina—James H. Rogers 
: Catalog No. 24337—Price, 80 cents 
Postlude March—Goeorge S. Schuler 
Catalog No. 24336—Price, 40 cents 
Chant Joyeux—Ernest A. Sheppard 
Catalog No. 24613—Price, 40 cents 
Villa Maria By The Sea—R. Deane Shure 
Catalog No. 23731—Price, 40 cents 
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CHILDREN 
SHOULD Be 
HEARD 

AS WELL 
AS SEEN 


MM 


KIMBALL revises an old stogam 


A child practicing exercises at the piano expresses more than the 

idea of the ultimate mastery of the keyboard ... more than the 

‘eventual interpretation of a page of written notes in pleasing 

melodies. Fundamentally, the child at the piano symbolizes the 
first genuine cultural development. 


Piano catalogs on re- 
quest. If you are not 
conveniently near to a 
Kimball dealer, we can 
supply you direct. 


Happy are the Father and Mother who watch with pride 
their child’s musical development and how thoroughly satisfied 
is the music teacher whose pupil studies on the Kimball — 
Notable as the one piano in the world of moderate price, used 
by celebrated artists and teachers, and possessing one of the 
oldest and most venerable names in pianodom — the one 
instrument in its price class widely used in concert, and the 
choice of over 500,000 families ! 


KIMBALL 


ORGANS 


‘Every Kimball organ, 
whetherit be forachurch, 
theatre or residence, is 
an individual creation. 
Our services are at your 
disposal. 


THE NEW KIMBALL PIANO 


MUSIC TEA CHERS—We draw your attention to several 
entirely new Kimball upright and Kimball grand pianos, which 
we know you and your pupils will be greatly interested in 
having demonstrated. 


The Enchanted Isle—Humpbhrey J. Stewart 


Catalog No. 24615—Price, 40 cents 
The Masque Of Ceres — Humphrey 
Stewart 
Catalog No. 24619—Price, 70 cents 
Vesperal—R. S. Stoughton 
Catalog No. 24822—Price, 50 cents 
Marche Joyeuse—R. M. Stults 
Catalog No. 24220—Price, 59 cents 
Melodie Impromptu — William 
Timmings 
Catalog No. 24713—Price, 40 cents 


Hib 


WWEKIMBAITCO 


Kimball Hall Established 1857 Chicago, U. S.A. 


ap 
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The above is but a selected list from a larce 


group of comparatively recent organ numbers 


‘we have published. Ask for a selection 
them for examination. 


5 0 > 


THEODORE 
PRESSER CO. 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


of 


Make THE ETUDE Your Marketing Place 


iver ciages ree UNITY Etude Advertisers open the Doors to Real Opportunities 


to qualify for a fine band or orchestra 
instrument. All that you have to do is 
to exercise your powers of composi- 
tion, using your musical knowledge CAN YOU PLAY REAL PIANO JAZZ? 

LEARN TO FILL IN, IMPROVISE, PLAY HOT BREAKS, ETC. 

OF PROFESSIONAL 
PIANO PLAYING 


Price $2.00 


as a foundation. 

See page 133 of this issue for details 
of one of the most attractive and in- 
teresting contests that we have ever 
conducted. 


ENTER NOW AS A CONTESTANT 


THE MASTER SCHOOL 


Secure from your local dealer. 
Or Write Direct to 


NEW YORK CITY 


Will teach you everything worth knowing. 
SEND FOR TEACHERS’ PROPOSITION 


BUTLER MUSIC CO., 158 West 74th Street 
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A Teacher's s Diploma’ 
LA Badiciors Degree 


In Your Spare Time at Home 


THERE are many important things for the teacher to consider in further study to ea 


more money, greater recognition and higher position. 


oo cal =—— —— Ses = + 


Choosing the School 


Selecting a teacher or a school is an important and 
sometimes perplexing problem because it involves so 
many considerations. It should not rest upon uncer- 
tain or biased information. Facts and figures never 
impress like seeing, and nearly 30 years’ experience 
offering our lessons to music lovers has enabled us to 
know what teachers want and how to be of real service 
to them. 


Your musical knowledge—your position and income 
today—are the result of the training you have given 
your natural ability. Additional training will open up 
new fields, new opportunities, greater income and 
higher standing in the musical world. 


You can get this invaluable training right in your 
own home, without any interference with your regular 
work, and at but a fraction of the cost in time and 
money otherwise necessary. Thousands of professional 
musicians, teachers and artists throughout the world 
owe their success wholly to the authoritative methods 
and the painstaking guidance of the master teachers of 
the University Extension Conservatory, and gladly 


cre |] n> «+ 


National Home 
Study Council 


The Council is an association of which 
we are a member. It includes the outstand- 
ing correspondence schools in the United 
States with headquarters at Washington, 
DC: 

Members are admitted only after rigid 
examination of the training ‘courses offered, 
of the faculty teaching these courses and of 
the standards followed in the advertising, 
selling and conduct of the training. Thus the 
students of any Council members are as- 
sured of the school in which they are en- 
rolled. 

The institutions belonging to the Couricil 
are united in the belief that students are en- 
titled to the utmost in efficiency and service, 
and are constantly striving to increase their 
ability to help each student achieve the goal 
sought. The common purpose and aim of 
these schools constitute perhaps the greatest 
single. factor in the adult education field 
and give an assurance to you in your con- 


N MUS 


THE ETU 


fol) 

This is Plain Talk 

If you are self-satisfied you won't be 
terested in this advertisement. If you 
not—if you have the courage to face fact 
you will want to know who is respons: 
for your not getting ahead faster. 
YOU. If you are a drifter you'll alw 
wish for success but never do anyth 
about it. The earth is cluttered with ft 
kind. t 


If you’re a fighter you zl do somet 
about it—you'll get the special training t 
fits you for advancement, and you'll go 
to a bigger job and better pay. 


In spare time, right in your own hot 
you can get the training you need throu 
the home study courses of the Univers 
Extension Conservatory. Thousands 
others have lifted themselves out of the f 
and into well-paid responsible positions 


testify to that fact. sideration of this institution for your train- 
ing. 
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Courses of the Highest Authority 


The Courses are the work of America’s greatest Authorities and Teachers. The nar 
of Sherwood, Protheroe, Rosenbecker, Gunn, Heft, Weldon, Clark, Crampton, Siegel, Wrig 
son, Stiven, etc., are known and honored throughout the Musical World. The Courses 
received the endorsement of such great Masters as Paderewski, Damrosch, Sauer, Moszkc 
ski, Sousa, and countless others. 


Check and Mail the Coupon Now 


Our advertisements have been appearing in THE Erupe for neg 
25 years. Doubtless you have often seen them and thought of inve 
gating the value that this great school might offer to YOU. Do not de 
any longer. Mail the coupon now. 


this method. Are they better than you? 

A proof of quality is important for one interested in 
further training. We give a demonstration to build 
confidence. We send you regular lessons from the 
course. You examine these at your leisure and then 
decide for yourself how they can be adapted to your 
needs. An examination of the lessons which are sent 
without obligation to you, may be the means of starting 
you upon a career that will pay dividends in increased 
cash earnings. 


Harold B. Maryott 
Noted Authority on Public School Music 


has prepared an outline of ten lessons 
covering work in the Junior and Se- 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. B-95 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Please send me catalog, sample lessons and full information regarding cot 

I have marked with an X below. 


nior High School—published by us. 


He serves us in an advisory capacity ; t 
[] Violin ’ 


| 
' 
| 
| 
: at ae | (] Piano, Normal {_] Cornet 
in our new department Ww hich aids rare, er El Titnipet Fl Guitar 
teachers of music in the public and pa- | Teachers |] Organ (Reed) {_] Ear Training and 
rochial schools. | {| Piano, Course for ._] Voice, Sight Singing 
' \ ap coat ; . L) History of Music = Man a 
3 \ ublic Schoo Harmony Adv. ompositio 
Ask for particulars | Music [] Choral Conducting : 
Names isis sien . % sco. wintatete sate Bim APE mee ae ps aie ines alt cet PARES acer 
1 Street No. 2... SUES R ae Paes ae cre auclarc cise a oe sete cece eeees 
° ° ° " Gity ak se! wan RESET Salado Ps ae er St State. 35 Aeneas vei 
' 
University Extension Conservatory | ssw vos msesuwn Dawe ee Goal 
LANGLEY AVENUE and 41st STREET YOU MOW Eo ie)s. «in ainaheeat eh areas Do you hold a Teacher’s Certificate?... Weis sin em as eee 
) you studied Harmony?....... ete eee hawt eee: Would you like to earn the degre 
DEPT, B-95 CHICAGO, ILL Bachelor’of Music hia see te te era neater we “ea 


Designed by 


Mary B. Mason 


Author and Composer of Folk-songs 
and Famous Pictures. 


Here are enlargements of cut-out cards 
that come with Folk-songs and Famous 
Pictures. 30 cards printed both sides 
make a total of 60 flash cards .. . size 
6x1o in. Teaching the fundamentals, they 
can be used in conjunction with any 
method. Price of the set, $1.00. 


“TECHNIC 
TALES 


BOOK TWO 
By 
Louise Robyn 


In this Miss Robyn continues her 
imaginative musical descriptions and epi- 
sodes. The 41 pages contain 17 pieces 
illustrated by Mary Royt ... Book II is 
just off the press. Teacher's Manual for 
Book Two is also now ready. 


Book Two, paper, . . .75 
Teacher’s Manual . . .75 


. 


_ OLIVER DITSON COMPA Oliver Ditson 


Company 


New York 


Boston 


SUMMY’S CORNER 
NEW TEACHING MATERIAL 


FOR SECOND AND THIRD GRADES 


FOR VIOLIN—by Lucina Jewell 


Sime FE EM CLODI 1S heme iter ree a Nc ee ree hs vce s 4 50's )n $0.50 
This characteristic dance, with its staccato passages, will appeal to the 
imagination. The accompaniment is of equal interest and grade. 


Vo tec) RIGS Gg Mba gels Ole oly Neg oe. ete ae Oe oa eee 1 
é A simple and haunting melody which encourages a broad singing tone 
and a sympathetic style. 


FOR PIANO—by Charles J. Haake 


Little Preludes 
METETTETO ERS a il Varden RIOR Ts agl .30 
oo TR SSUES 6, Sigman gL EE lk Gea Ge oI AN a a .25 
MEET OTs yes keen eet eee eee ye uly sapaleinlel Ras aie § .30 


MPIICIRERITAUC HP ye oe nee oe kee beans .30 
Mr. Haake has written these pleasing studies with simple artistry and 
thorough musicianship. Their worth, from both a _ technical and 
artistic standpoint, will appeal to teachers and students. 


SECOND PIANO PARTS 
TO STANDARD PIANO COMPOSITIONS 


Ppeenmarid yJUCY——(AMOnt. 6 ee. st ee er Sie hp awe ewedaereaeees $0.50 

Mneruittice Joybird—Fisie K. Brett. ....0. eden see eve eee den .50 
Second piano parts by Buenta Carter. 

Smeets Caves—K.OClUNl. .. ocak baie slice «sic g abe nye mobile cielete ve ees -60 

Album Leaf in A Major—Koelling.............0... 00.00 c cece eee -50 


Second piano parts by Betsy M. Howland. 

Ensemble work of this nature provides excellent training and proves 
fascinating to children. These second parts are in the spirit and range 
of the original compositions. 


We shall be glad to send any of these works for examination. 


_ CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. Publishers 
. 429 S. WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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SOMETHING 2 
2 for EVERYBODY 


Seth ParKer’s Hymnal 


One of radio’s most popular features. The famous 
Seth Parker hymns and hundreds of others compiled 
by Seth Parker himself. Illustrated............$1.00 


Pocket Standard Dictionary of 
Musical Terms 


by Oscar Coon including the Rudiments of Music. 
QA Diy Sy OI Do Ia he Pr et oe eee 25c 


30 and 1 FolK Songs from the 
Southern Mountains 


by Lunsford-Stringfield. A choice collection of hill- 
billy songs with piano acc. .......... Ve OC 


SETH PARKER'S 
HYMNAL 


Instruments of the Modern Symphony 
Orchestra and Band 


Pictures and explanations of all the instruments in use, by A. E. 
Johnstone and N. Clifford Page.......... 7 ORMRES So Aes DOC 


The Wizard Violinist 


Can you perform tricks with your violin? This book teaches you 
how to entertain your friends with strange and humorous “‘stunts”’ 
andimitationsesc:... Lace abe ware. ee 5 OE a OES F018) 


Foolish Songs 


A collection of clever, funny songs, with lots of extra verses. Just 
the thing for a party. Includes arrgt. for Voice, Easy Piano acc., 
Ukulele, Violin, Mandolin or C Melody Sax................- Soc 


Most Popular Melodies for the 
Home 


A collection of nine popular compositions for Bb 
Trumpet (Cornet), Eb or Bb Tenor Saxophone, 
Trombone (Bass Clef), with Piano Acc........$1.00 


WaikiKi UKulele Method 


An up-to-date, short and easy method which will 
enable the beginner to master his instrument in a 
fraction of the time it usually takes............ 50c 


Koa Loa Method for the Steel 
Guitar (Hawaiian Style) : 
A quick method containing explicit instructions for ne Bt FISCHER, INC. v5 
learning to play this extremely popularinstrument,50c ~~ 


Short-Cut Tenor Banjo Method 


A simple, direct method for Tenor Banjo beginners.. .. 50c 


Fritz Hreisler Favorite Encore Folio 
(For Violin and Piano) 
Mr. Kreisler has played every one of the compositions in- 


cluded in this valuable collection at hundreds of concerts. 
They are constantly being featured on the air........ $1.75 


Jascha Heifetz Favorite Encore Folio 
(For Violin and Piano) 


An exceptional collection of Mr. Heifetz’s favorite concert 
numbers. .2)... or tet or eee 


Mischa Elman Favorite Encores 
A folio of sixteen compositions for Violin and Piano, 
composed, transcribed and edited by Mischa Elman, $1.75 


PIANO AND UKULELE ACCOMPANIMENT 
WOUN PUNCDUNERELOCY SALOPROME 40 LIB, 


Student’s Exercise and Practice 
Ruled Pads 


containing 76 pages of ruled music paper, size 7x11 ins., 30c 


The Organist’s Favorite (Selected and 
revised for Pipe or Reed Organ) 


by T. D. Hazen. A collection of preludes, interludes, 
postludes, solos, etc., especially adapted for church and 
PALIOTMUSE | erecta ee MIs my Mish s eee eee gga $1.50 


Home Circle Sacred Song Album 


A collection of 18 Well-known sacred songs for high or low voice with piano 


ACCOM PANMeN Cites < 57 vAeatate ie «Aer eke ere eR cpt et a, dh ae Ae ee 


USE THIS COUPON 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. §oo2s7 NEW YORK 
For the enclosed $........ please send me ; 


Eos tons =v, runss sle@iai.o/e) BAGis) Wale € b\she eS =. 65d pw SAis wd Si ele Ow 6. e 0 vlelule eS dal cc mts m ete nie 
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EDUCATIONAL 
MUSIC SUPPLIES 
A SPECIALTY 


METHODS AND STUDIES FOR PIANO, 
VOICE AND ALL INSTRUMENTS IN 
GENERAL USE. 


SCHOOL MUSIC AND TEXT BOOKS. 


COMPLETE STOCKS ALSO 
CARRIED OF SHEET MUSIC, 
OCTAVO MUSIC AND MUSIC 
BOOKS OF ALL KINDS. 


Catalogs and Folders Cheerfully Given on 


EASY PIANO PIECES 

MEDIUM GRADE PIANO PIECES 
DIFFICULT PIANO PIECES 
PIANO ENSEMBLE 

SECULAR SONGS 

SACRED SONGS 

VOCAL DUETS, SACRED OR SECULAR 
VIOLIN MUSIC 

ORGAN MUSIC 

OPERETTAS FOR JUVENILES 
MUSIC PLAYS FOR AMATEURS 
SACRED CANTATAS 

SECULAR CANTATAS 
CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 
ANTHEMS 

CHORUSES 

MUSICAL RECITATIONS 

BAND MUSIC 

ORCHESTRA MUSIC 

HARMONY AND THEORY 
MUSICAL LITERATURE 

ETC, 


Tueopore Presser Co. 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


TEACHERS AND ACTIVE MUSIC WORKERS ARE 

OFFERED THE PRIVILEGE OF EXAMINING MUSIC, 

NOTE NUMBERS OF SPECIAL MERIT SUGGESTED 
ON THIS PAGE. 


THE MUSIC MARKET OF THE WORLD 


Direct Mail Service on Everything in Musie Publications 


SONGS OF WHICH SINGERS AND AUDIENCES NEVER TIRE | 


FOR SOPRANO 
Naughty Little Clock (deKoven) Key of G..$0.60 


The Green Cathedral (Hahn) Key of G...... .60 
By the Waters of Minnetonka (Lieurance) 

Key oof Avs... cramperereisite eet te tnt ta ate teae . 
Sweet Miss Mary (Neidlinger) Key of A flat .60 
Mighty Lak’ a Rose (Nevin) Key of A.... DO 
A Gypsy Maiden, I (Parker) Key of C..... -70 
I Love Life (Mana-Zucca) Key of F...... .60 
Felice—Waltz Song (Lieurance) Key of F.. .60 
Will O’ the Wisp (Spross) Key of F...... .60 
Little Brown Owl (Buzzi- aoa Key of B 

Ch IO aS Rcoited car SOI AIG Wor c10 Dik Peon: .60 
I Have a Seerer (Cadman) Key of Che tineiee 50 
Reeds (Cadman) Key of G. Han SAD LS 50 
Little Telltale (Candlyn) Key: of G i ahanttere tate 50 
Hindu Slumber Song (Ware) Key of A flat.. .50 
Sea Gulls (Lieurance) Key of D flat..... BRL LOU 

FOR ALTO 
By the Waters of Minnetonka (Lieurance) 

Rey..of “G: {atic gre iepemie pene sistetvemes cierniere ore lere $0.60 
Sleepy Hollow Tune (Kountz) Key of D..... .60 
Sweet Miss Mary (Neidlinger) Key of F.... .60 
Mighty Lak’ a Rose (Nevin) Key of F. 50 
Alone Upon the Housetops (Galloway) Rae 

OLNEY i isyersiewssterereciens SQ SR Se OOD EMCO .40 
Sweetest Flower That Blows (Hawley) Key 

OF BD, Hate siaaclere o elereet ck tate renes tetera eae arctersrals 50 


Don’t Want to Know (Foster) Key of G.... .40 
Rockin’ in de Win’ (Neidlinger) Key of E flat .50 
My Little House (Rohrer) Key of E flat.... .50 
A Dutch Lullaby (Stults) Key of G........ a0) 
Sea Gulls (Lieurance) Key of B flat....... .60 
Pickaninny Sandman (Talbert) Key of C.. .40 


PIANO NUMBERS FOR THE FORMAL RECITAL 


22912 By the Waters of Minnetonka 


(Dbearanee) = tel on se acoustic $0.60 
18487 Heartsease (Beach) .............% 3 
22585 Adoration—Concert Edition (Borow- 

SEL) scl) See bere roe toe toe rote rate tereas heseewenens .60 
15822 American Indian Rhapsody (Orem). 1.00 
23861 Ocean Murmurs (Hesselberg)....... WS: 
19452 Valse Phantastique (Woods)....... 70 
23968 The Old Scissors Grinder (Behrend) .50 
24126. Pepita. (Fourdrain)  iconos.oemoenes .40 


ENTERTAINING PIANO PIECES FOR AVERAGE PLAYERS 


4010 Melody of Love (Engelmann)......$0.50 
5031 Love Dreams (Brown) .........:.; 50 
23048 Sea Gardens (Cooke).........<...+. .50 
ITS? «Moon: Dawn (Kriml). + <ca eee ee 50 
19866 Spring in Spain (Hipsher)......... 40 
22928 Reflets (White) a: choos aterm .25 
18409 Forest Nymph (Orem)............. .40 
7014 Hungary (Koelling) .....5......0.0. -50 
4858 Grande Valse Caprice (Engelmann)... .75 


GOOD SACRED SONGS 


I Do Not Ask, O Lord (Spross) High or Low 


Aes Poe To RORY cos eS Sick ORAS Song $0.60 
My Redeemer and My Lord (Buck) High or 

LOW.” ViOhC Beas Chia tiia eicxe b ater aeeEN omnes te 75 
Close to Thee (Briggs) High or Low...... 50 


Behold the Master (Hammond) High or Low .60 
I Heard the Voice of Jesus Say (Rathbun) 
Bish ‘or, GOW Sic ce Ee oe 680 ele maaicgs Wklers 40 
Only Waiting (Williams) High or Low.... .40 
His Almighty Hand (Hamblen) High or Low .60 


+ 8952 No Surrender—Mareh (RL 'sS. ‘Mor. 


Kae ve oP. eto 
THE ET UD } 


FOR TENOR 


On the Road to Mandalay (Sneeks? Key of 
BD flats. oi. cece nls siete ose aeleaeene ne $0.60 


Sweet Miss Mary (Neidlinger) “Key of A flat. .60 
Nichavo! (Mana-Zucca) Key of Am..... <a 9 605m 


Sweetest Flower That Blows ay er 
Of “A flat... cai... Scie 50 


In the Starlight (Kohlmann) Key of G anon 
To Celia (Lieurance) Key of D flat..... aie 
A Barnegat Love Song (Robinson) Key of G 
Dream Girl (Stults) Key of A flat........ 
The Revelation (Scott) Key of D flat...... 
Dream Garden (Strickland) Key of F... 

My Lady Love (Wells) Key of C........... 
Dawn on the Downs (Wells) Key of Cc. 


FOR BARITONE 
Danny Deever (Damrosch) Key of B flat...$0.75 
The Gypsy Trail (Galloway) Key of F. 


By _the Waters of Minnetonka (Licusanee) 
Key of G flat... . sce Ciereaeieneteee annem 


On the Road to Mandalay (Speaks) Key of C 
Mighty Lak’ a Rose (Nevin) Key of G.... 
Nichavo! (Mana-Zucca) Key of Em........ 
Sleepy Hollow Tune (Kountz) Key of G.... 
Persian Serenade (Cooke) Key of B....... 

ae Brown Owl (Buzzi-Peccia) Key of B 


Heart Secrets (Hipsher) Key of F......... .50 


FOR BASS 


ee ene Road to Mandalay (Speaks) Key of B 


ale F es cae e ele elere = 6/0.0 010 ee $0.6 
Nile Night (Cooke) Key of C........ Spots a) hanes 
The. Rover (Kountz) Key of Diggeeeeeeneee 
Soon—A Will Be Done (Pease) Key of D.. ‘50 ; 
Highwaymen (Treharne) Key of B flat...... 65 
The Open Road (Klemm) Key of D....... a” £68 


18664 Valse Burlesque (Huerter)......... .50 
18694 Nocturne—Complaint (Hofmann) ... 
23524 The Darky’s Dream (McDonald).... 
23749 A Modern Instance (Rogers)...... 85 
24030 <A Bit of Cairo (Beach)............ 
23699 In Hardangerfjord (Torjussen)..... 
24109 Barcelone Endormie (Fourdrain).... 
24111 An Old Palace—Nocturne (Cooke).. 
24685 The Passionate Prelude (Pickhardt) 

Minuet a l’Antico (Seeboeck).....- 


23692 Hark! Vesper Bells (Johnson)..... .25 
18455 The Country Band (Johnson)...... 
4584 On the Lake (Williams)............ 
1168 Sailor Boy’s Dream (Le Hache).... 
4251 Shower of Stars (Wachs). 


rison) yes. eee ee s y 

30010 Meditation (C. Ss. ‘Morrlsomil RE 
30111 Stars and Stripes Forever—March 
(Sousa) 


ame e Cue er eee wee 


ATTRACTIVE VIOLIN PIECES. 


Adoration (Borowski) .......... vSin a a OL OL 
Romance in A (Lieurance)........ sek are aiets 50 
Wing Foo (Cecil Burleigh)...... ween pate 
Venetian Love Song (Nevin)... 
Country Dance (Heins) 
Dance Rustique (Borowski)... . 


Romanza (Eversole) .......... ». 5 ola tai Wixtus 
An Old Portrait “(Cooke)......... SORTS Mian. a 
To a Wood Violet (Felton)... <.ay aaumeiaees ; 
Minuet (McCollin) ........ + } aa eens eRe elearaly On 


Valse Petite (Shumsky) ........sacssssess 
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Brooklyn 


~ HERBERT S. SAMMOND 


Teacher of Singing 
725 ARGYLE ROAD, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
50 East 7th St., New York¢ Middle Church House) 


R. H. WOODMAN | 


Teacher of Organ and Composition 
131 HICKS STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Chicago 


ANNA TOMLINSON BOYD 
Piano—Keyboard Harmony—Norma! 
Training—Class Methods and Private | 

AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. | 

Tel. Harrison 0134 


ROY DAVID BROWN 


American Pianist and Teacher 


Assistant and Successor to Emil Liebling I. 


905 LYON & HEALY BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Los Angeles 


L. S. SAMOILOFF 


Everything for Singers 
Write for Catalog 
614 SO. VAN NESS, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Tel. Wa 8294 


New York 


GUSTAVE L. BECKER 


Pianist, Composer and Teacher 
610 STEINWAY HALL 
113 West 57th St., New York 


WILLIAM S. BRADY 


Teacher of Singing 
137 WEST 86TH STREET, NEW YORK 
_ Tel. Schuyler 3580 


HERBERT BRAHAM 


Teacher of Singing 
113 W. 57TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Circle 7992 


WILLIAM C. CARL, Dir. 


Guilmant Organ School 
51 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


WALTER CHARMBURY 


Pianist and Teacher 
611 STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK 


A. Y. CORNELL 


Teacher of Singing 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


ALBERT von DOENHOFF 


Pianist—Composer—Teacher 
RES.-STUDIO, 251 W. 102D ST., NEW YORK 
Tel. Academy 0057 


TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS 


Singing Coach—Interpretation—Repertoire 
1 716 STEINWAY HALL 
113 West 57th Street, New York 


ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT 


Normal—Natural Voice Development 
STUDIOS, 15 WEST 74TH ST., NEW YORK 


WALTER GOLDE 


Teacher of Singing 


} 


413 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


~ ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
SE ee O aRE STUDIOS 
ori60 W. 73rd Street, New York 


LO FW KL Fe 


=. Fel. Trafalgar 6700 
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WHEN | ARRIVED IN THE METROPOLIS 
By Helena Parker Sarto 


The name above this article is not my own, but it corresponds to the one 
by which | usually am known. My mother was an American and my father an 
Italian professional man. My "voice'’ was discovered by one of his musical 
friends; and when | realize how bad it was | think less of him as a judge. 

Out of a meagre professional income and through some loans trom interested 
friends, | was sent to a metropolitan school for study. My mother was con- 
vinced that | knew how to take care of myself, so | went alone, which caused 
my Italian father much unnecessary uneasiness. | found no more ‘temptations’ 
in this large city than were in my home town. "Temptations" that may endanger 
a girl are far more the “inclinations'’ which she develops within herself than 
are the outside influences. A girl who is brought up right and has a background 
of character knows what to keep away from, and she may go anywhere. 


It was a little difficult to find quarters at the start. | landed in the 


metropolis late at night and put up at one of the big hotels. The rates were 
about the same as the best hotel in our home town. 
ferred to a Woman's Hotel at about half the rate. 


The following day | trans- 


STAGE OF LA SCALA OPERA HOUSE AT MILAN 


After that | went out in search of a teacher who had been recommended 
to me by my father's friend. | found after a short talk that he was not at all 
the kind of a man who could help me in the way | wanted. His training and 
education had been little better than that which | had picked up at home. 

| knew no one in the city but | struck straight for some of the best music 
shops and piano stores and talked with many people about the masters of 
singing. In this way | spent about ten days and many dollars of the precious 
money | had brought with me. | realized, however, what an extremely important 
thing the finding of the right teacher would be. My American grandfather was 
a farmer and he used to lay great stress upon getting the right seed by making 
his own germination tests. He knew that if he put in the wrong seed all his 
capital of land, labor and money would be wasted. | knew that if | got the 
wrong teacher the results might be disastrous. 

Fortunately | secured a very fine master right at the start. He understood the 
art of singing and understood my voice. It grew stronger and richer very 
rapidly. Then, too, he impressed upon me the fact that | was going into a 
market and that no matter how much attention | gave to art | could not subsist 
if | did not have something to sell, and that the thing | had to sell, ‘my 
voice," must be the very best | could produce. 

lf | were starting for this metropolis again as a girl, | would certainly make 
a survey, by correspondence, of the best teachers, before | left home. It is a 
part of the teacher's business to give a prospective student all necessary informa- 
tion in advance. The leading teachers have no time for foolish questions but 
they will gladly send literature or necessary details. 
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Pay 


New York ; 


< h 


EDWIN HUGHES 


Concert Pianist 
Teacher of many well-known pianists 
338 WEST 89TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Mr. & Mrs. HENRY H. HUSS 


Piano and Voice Specialists 
STEINWAY HALL 
113 W. 57th Street, New York 


ALBERTO JONAS 
Celebrated Spanish Piano Virtuoso 


| Teacher of many famous pianists 
| 19 WEST 85TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. Endicott 29084 


(Frank) (Ernesto 
' LaFORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 
Voice—Piano 
14 WEST 68TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. Trafalgar 8993 


ESTELLE LIEBLING 


School of Singing 
145 WEST 55TH STREET, NEW YORK 


JOHN MOKREJS 


Piano, Harmony 
222 EAST 71ST STREET, NEW YORK 


JOSEPH REGNEAS 


Teacher of Singing 
135 WEST 80TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. Trafalgar 4386 


CARL M. ROEDER 


Teacher of Piano 
607-608 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


Member of the American Academy 


of Teachers of Singin 
144 EAST 62D STREET, NEW YORK 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


Teacher of Singin 
4 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


A. G. WEIGESTER 
The Weigester Studios of Wocal Music 


Superior Instruction at Moderate Rates 
STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK 


Philadelphia 


LEWIS JAMES HOWELL 


Baritone 


Prepares you! or Opera, Concert, Radio 
1531 PINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
Apartments for Students 


W. WARREN SHAW 
Author of “ Authentic Voice Production” 
Teacher of Voice 
1712 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA., PA. 


Pittsburgh 


CHARLES N. BOYD 


Pittsburgh Musical Institute 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


\\ 


@ 


St. Louis 


| 

| Kroeger School of Music 

MUSICAL ART BUILDING 
St. Louis, Mo. 


DR. ERNEST R. KROEGER, Dir. 


| This page continues » service which is of- 
| tered monthly by THE ETUDE, for the purpose 
| of supplying Etude readers with lists of leading 

teachers in the larger cities, and as an aid to the 

teacher who will utilize, at a nominal expense, this 
method of advertising his course of instruction. 
i] 
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lg THE GURad: | 
: INSTITUTE of MUSIC : 


JOSEF HOFMANN, Director 


On Thursday evening, October 30, the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, affiliated 
with The Curtis Institute of Music, presented Puccini's opera ‘“‘Gianni Schicchi” in 
the Academy of Music, Philadelphia. With three exceptions the entire cast was 
composed of artist-students of the Curtis Institute; and the orchestra consisted 
entirely of members of the Curtis Symphony Orchestra. Sylvan Levin, assistant 
conductor of the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company and a graduate of the depart- 
ment of conducting of the Curtis Institute, conducted the performance. 
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meh Conrad THIBAULT 
i BOR COMaAd 
we “A feature of ‘Gianni Schicchi’ was that the “Gianni Schicchi’ was directed by Sylvan 
as orchestra was composed of young musicians Levin who showed marked capability and scored 
‘ eee Wy shed Fe who peved an zest a success. —Philadelphia Bulletin, Oct. 31. 
x and finish under the direction of Sylvan Levin, « : PT antl : es at 
s also of the Institute, making his debut as deo Meee ie pire 
‘ conductor."’"—Philadelphia Inquirer, Oct. 31. of refreshing quality and charm, "— : 
Ns “Mr. Levin conducted with authority and a : Philadelphia Record, Oct. 31. 
GW thorough knowledge of the score, which in many “The orchestra was made up of Curtis Insti- 
Oe places is decidedly tricky. Mr. Mahler sang the tute students directea by Sule Levin. The 
monologue exceedingly well, and with Miss orchestra showed careful preparation of the 
ore) Bodanskaya gave the principal duet charm- work, marshaled by the youthful director who 
a ingly. —Philadelphia Public Ledger, Oct. 31. knew every note of what he was doing. "— 
Camden, N. J., Courier, Oct. 31. 
oe 
a THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC . \ 
; Philadelphia 
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he Social Art of Music 


Tt A large meeting held last summer, by the 

Associated Music Teachers’ League, at the 

Wanamaker Auditorium of New York, Mr. 
Harold Bauer was one of the speakers. With charac 
teristic energy and bigness of spirit, Mr. Bauer has 
taken an active interest in the practical welfare of the 
teaching profession, not merely in an impersonal way 
but also by actual contact. 

Mr. Bauer, in his carefully worded address, laid 
great stress upon the social advantages of music, in- 
sisting that music, to be enjoyed to the utmost, de- 
mands an artistic communion of the minds and souls 
of at least two people. For 
the most part he is right in 
this, although some of the 
writer’s highest moments 
in music have been those 
found when, while playing 
in solitude, the spirit has 
taken temporary flight to 
those rhapsodic realms 


which can be attained only 
on the wings of music. 
Just now we have read a 
letter from a young lady 
Etude friend in Gharpuri, 


near Poona, India, who 


writes: ‘I have no friend 
out here, so the only com- 
panion I have is my piano. 
I have never known myself 
to be lonely. Music is 
really a most enjoyable pas- 
time and one of nature’s 
most wonderful gifts.” Un- 
questionably thousands find 
music a friend in the deep- 
est solitude. 

Mr. Bauer feels that “the 
idea of meeting together 
for the purpose of playing 
music merely because this 
is a lovely and satisfying 
thing, seems today to have gone out of fashion. It is 
our task to try to bring it back. There is no reason 
why music-making in this spirit should not be at 
least as popular and as enjoyable as_ bridge-parties, 
automobiling and golf. It all depends upon the extent 
to which a necessary amount of study can be made 
attractive.” 

Mr. Bauer is quite right in this. The fun of making 
music together is excelled by no other recreation. In 
those periods of modern history when culture has been 
at its highest, in the golden hours of fair Florence, in 
the glamour of the Elizabethan Court, in the brilliant 
sunshine of the Court of France when it extended its 
influence over that great area bounded by St. Peters- 


HAROLD BAUER 


burg (Leningrad), Vienna, Rome, Madrid and Paris, 
the making of music in the social sense was literally a 
necessity. The aristocrat or the man of affairs who 
could not at least “scrape a fiddle” or “‘toodle a flute” 
was something of a curiosity. 

Possibly more people are actually playing together 
today than ever before, but they are playing in different 
kinds of groups. In clubs, in public schools, in col- 
leges, there are vast numbers of instrumental gather- 
ings. These will all lead to that important develop- 
ment which Mr. Bauer emphasizes so strongly, that is, 
playing in more intimate social groups at home. 

At the National High 
School Orchestra and Band 
Camp at Interlochen, Mich- 
igan, we noticed that, not- 
withstanding the great 
amount of ensemble prac- 
tice the young folks re- 
ceived in a regular way, 
they still wanted more and 
formed quartets, quintets 
and other smaller groups, 
just to play for the joy of 
the thing. | 

Great technical advance- | 
ment is not necessary for 
a large degree of enjoyment. 
Playing together gives a 
satisfaction, even when the 
players have somewhat 
limited ability. We have 
seen this again and again. 
We recently heard a group 
of school-boys struggling 
with the terrible combina- 
tion of violin, saxophone, 
cornetand piano. They were 
having “the time of their 
lives” and, when the mu- 
sical seas became too rough 
sailing, they merely looked 
at each other in proper con- 
sternation and sailed ahead over the breakers until 
they regained their equilibrium. If these players had 
waited until they had technical proficiency of a higher 
order, they might never have gotten together at all. 
The fact is that they played right ahead, and enjoyed 
ree! moment of it. Naturally their playing improved 

aily. 

It is quite obvious that Mr. Bauer’s object is to 
develop the amateur spirit—which, after all, is vastly 
more important for the continuance of any art than the 
professional attitude.’ The best professionals are 
amateurs in that they do not follow their profession 
merely for the mercenary side of their work but, in a 
really larger degree, for the sheer love of it. 


NEW TRIUMPHS FOR PADEREWSKI 
A NYONE who may have had a suspicion that public in- 
terest in the art of playing the piano might wane in the 
future should have attended the recitals of Ignace Jan Pade- 
rewski this year. Despite rumors of depression, Mr. Paderew- 
ski has turned away weeping thousands from the box offices— 
and well might they weep. 

Never in his career have we heard him play more delight- 
fully, more radiantly, and more satisfactorily. We have been 
hearing Paderewski ever since his very first recital in New 
York City. It is something of an achievement for a man at 
seventy to play a program so full of virility that it thrills quite 
as much as those he played when he first came to this country. 
Added to this is the magnificent transubstantiation of a great 
soul in the incandescent years in which he has lived and strug: 
gled for a high ideal. 

Physically Mr. Paderewski gives the impression of being 
in much better shape than he was decades ago. His task is 
Herculean. The valuable gentlemen, who with calipers, bat- 
teries and scales appraise our body and brain efforts and’ tabu- 
late them, tell us that there is almost no human performance 
which exacts such vast energy as the long pianoforte recital. 
The labor of the blacksmith and the mill worker falls, scien- 
tifically, into the background. Yet after such an exhausting 
period Mr. Paderewski seems, despite his years, to be unusually 
fresh and capable of repeating his performance. 


THE DANCE IN THE VORTEX 


FEW years ago we took the Cook’s trolley up the slopes 

of Vesuvius to the very top, four thousand feet above 
the azure bay of Naples. We were persuaded to attempt a 
trip down into the crater. With a moving picture camera we 
clambered down the crumbling lava until the sulphur fumes 
drove us back. Nothing was to be seen in the haze of poisonous 
gases, and all we got for our pains (apart from a sore throat) 
was the sound of the blub-blub-blub of the lava, making little 
whirlpools of boiling stone—a noise for all the world like a 
giant pot of porridge boiling away on a stove. Thousands of 
tourists go through this experience and discuss their bravery, 
with expanded chests, for years thereafter. : 

Millions of people are dancing furiously in the vortex of 
modern life with scarcely more reward. The wild capers of 
these misguided souls are worthy of the tears of Zeus. They 
climb and climb and climb the mountain of prosperity and then 
fall into the vortex of the insane fight to secure amusement, 
only to find poison gas and blub-blub-blub. There they go 
whirling around and around so asphyxiated with the fumes of 
this pernicious existence that they find it impossible to extri- 
cate themselves. 

An automobile is one of the delights of modern life; but, 
if it is used merely to get into a Sunday procession of chug, 
chug, chug and poison gas, it becomes a penalty rather than a 
pleasure. Music is one of the blessings of God; but, if it is 
used merely as the background of a cheap night club (and 
what night club is‘ not cheap?), it becomes a part of the toxic 
air of a “joint” and the bang, bang, bang of jazz. Every night, 
in cities all over the United States, thousands of humble bipeds 
bob up and down in the Dance of the Vortex, persuading 
themselves that they are having a good time, in an atmosphere 
where everything is licit but decency. Texas Guinan, empress 
of night clubs, hails her festive patrons as “suckers.” Hark ye, 
Machiavelli! You contrived no sharper barb of irony. “Come 
on, you suckers, join in the dance!” 

The radio is one of the necessities of modern homes; but, 
when it is used to the exclusion of personal music study, the 
listeners become like the visitors in the gallery of a banquet hall, 
who look on while others eat. 

Moving pictures have added enormously to our pleasure; 
but everyone knows that only about one in ten of the moving 
pictures are worthy of our consideration; yet millions go night 
after night, when they might enjoy themselves infinitely more 
with a little delightful effort at home. 

If you have not joined the Dance in the Vortex, you are 
among the blessed. The great joys of life are those which come 


from participation in the things which advance life itself. 
They never come to those who content themselves merely with 
permitting others to amuse them. Happiness comes from per- 
sonal effort to advance oneself and to help others. Good litera- 
ture, good music, wholesome exercise, the feasts of friendship 
that we produce ourselves in our own homes, these are price- 
less. These are not to be found in the Dance of the Vortex. 


THE MUSICAL LABORATORY 


COHN REDFIELD in his excellent “Music: A Science and 

an Art” says, “The central feature in a school of music 
should be the musical laboratory” and by that he means an 
acoustical laboratory. He is right in assuming that musicians 
generally would be better for a knowledge of the science of 
sound. They would comprehend musical problems with far 
more intelligent knowledge and precision. It would spare 
them making statements about the art, which can only be vul- 
garly described as “hot air.” However, we prefer to look-upon 
any good music school in which practical or applied music is 
taught as a laboratory in itself as distinguished from those more 
or less arrogant scholastic departments of certain colleges in 
which only the theory of music or the appreciation of music 
is stressed. 

The very university faculty that would laugh at a course 
in the theory and appreciation of Chemistry, Mathematics, 
Engineering or Astronomy often has Music set off in the corner 
as a purely abstract subject, when music is one of the most 
practical things in the world. 

True, Astronomy may be taught without the use of a tele- 
scope, but how much more interesting and vital it may be made 
with one. The absurdity of teaching chemistry without a 
laboratory is at once apparent, but some educators who ought 
to know better seem to think that there is something peculiarly 
fitting in segregating musical history, theory and so forth 
from the actual learning of music itself, by the study of an in- 
strument. These hide-bound pedants are in order for a 
great awakening when they investigate the unsurpassed educa- 


tional benefits that come from the study of the piano, for in- 


stance. At least they ought to ask themselves why musically 
trained pupils secure such high marks in other subjects, and 
show such notable results by comparison in intelligence tests. 


PUTTING AN EDGE ON YOUR TECHNIC 


ECENTLY we talked with a very widely-informed musi- 
cian who said, “The days of Bertini and his kind are 


passed. To-day the pill has to be sugar-coated or made tasteless, 


or the pupil will not accept it.” 

In one field this is correct. The little child should at all 
times have music presented in as palatable and charming form 
as is possible. Let his first impressions of the tone art be that 
it is angular, dull, or ugly, and we may stamp out that natural 
childlove for music, which is priceless. 

All modern education of young folks is based upon this 
principle. It has literally changed the policies of all of the 
juvenile textbook publishers, here and abroad. Books for 
young folks are now made as fascinating as possible and are 
liberally illustrated. At the same time, they are written on 
sound, progressive pedagogical lines. 

On the other hand, there does come a time when straight 
out-and-out technical exercises cannot be replaced with any 
other material. The late Carl Faelton of Boston, the late Alex- 
ander Lambert of New York, the late Maurice Leefson of Phila- 


delphia, all were distinguished by having pupils who played with — 


exquisite finish as well as with evident substantial musical 
foundations. These men were strong advocates of an abundance 
of technic. Their pupils played with a surety and ease which 
indicated this. 

Technic has been called “the musical grindstone”; but, 
until someone can explain how knives can be sharpened with- 
out grindstones, we shall be unable to develop a method by 
which technic can be brought to its proper edge without abun- 
dant exercises. One of the great teachers of virtuosi was once 
asked who were his best pupils. His reply was, “The ones who 
have played the most scales.” 
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Leschetizky As I Knew H 


New Secrets of the Pedagogical Art of the Post Famous Piano Geacher 


IS WITH great humbleness that I 
take up my pen to write of my great 
and lamented master, Theodor Lesche- 
y, the hundredth anniversary of whose 
h took place June 22nd of this year. 
is hard to believe that that “Grand 
Man of the Piano” has actually passed 
“around the corner” (Um. die Ecke, as 
ften referred to his eventual death), so 
Ily alive is he still in-the hearts and 
d of his pupils. 

fe was a colossus and power in the pia- 
ic life of this century, probably the 
itest piano teacher of all times. There is 
ily a pianist today, who has not at some 
> come directly or indirectly under his 
rence. Essipoff, Paderewski, Zeisler, 
rilowitsch, Friedman, Schnabel, Schiitt, 
ilowsky, Hambourg, Goodson, Leginska, 
n Powell, Frank La Forge, Arthur 
ttuck, Helen Hopekirk, Ethel New- 
ib, George Woodhouse, George Procter, 
les Hope Pillsbury and Edwin Hughes 
only a few who hailed from his studio. 
he list of his “grand-children” is equal- 
mposing, topped possibly by Vladimir 
‘owitz, whose entire training was under 
supervision of two teachers in the Kiew 
servatory, both Leschetizky pupils. 
1 so the chain goes on. 

1 perusing various systems and methods 
pianoforte playing, widely used in this 
ntry, I so often have found them to be 
sd on Leschetizky principles. The im- 
it of his teaching will surely go on 
uugh the ages, as long as the piano is 
jusical instrument. 

eschetizky was born on June 22, 1830, 
the estate of Count Alfred Potocki at 
cut (near Lemberg), Poland, where his 
er, Josef Leschetizky, was retained as 
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musical instructor to the’ young countesses 
of that noble house. The Leschetizky fam- 
ily, however, returned to Vienna in Les- 
chetizky’s early boyhood, where he had 
lessons of the famous pedagogue, Karl 
Czerny, whose technical works are known 
to every piano student. (Czerny, in turn, 
was a pupil of Beethoven; in his “Forty 
Daily Studies” one cannot help but see the 
Beethoyen Sonatas in the background!) 


Self-Supporting at Fourteen 


T THE tender age of fourteen, 

though carrying a full school sched- 
ule, Leschetizky was already self-support- 
ing and had his own small apartment ad- 
joining his father’s. He went to the ‘“Gym- 
nasium” (high-school) from eight A. M. to 
one o'clock, after which he always taught 
at least two hours’ school again at 
four o’clock. One might well ask, “When 


WHAT THE WAR DID TO LESCHETIZKY 


Leschetizky detested war. 


The effect upon him, as indicated in these portraits— 


one taken just before the war, and the other at its close and now published for the 


first time—is very impressive. 
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did he practice?” One hour in the morn- 
ing before going to school and another in 
the evening. If he were going to play in 
public, he practiced two hours in the eve- 
ning instead of one. He often impressed 
us with the fact that many pianists dulled 
their ears to the finer shadings and feel- 
ing of music by endless hours of unintel- 
ligent practice. It was in those early days 
he learned the value of concentration. 

His playing was revolutionized in his 
formative years (as was also that of Ru- 
binstein) by hearing the Bohemian-born 
pianist, Julius Schulhoff, friend and pro- 
tégé of Chopin, in one of the aristocratic 
salons of Vienna. Schulhoff's playing was 
so finished and perfect that Leschetizky 
wept. Notwithstanding, it “fell flat” on 
the assembled guests, who were accustomed 
to the fire-works, brilliant passages and 
virtuosity of such compositions as the 
Transcriptions and Fantasies of Thalberg. 

In the face of Schulhoff’s subtle art, 
Leschetizky felt ashamed of his own bril- 
liant playing, its shallowness, its superfici- 
ality and of the plaudits of his benefactors 
and patrons. He withdrew from their 
midst to spend hours, acquiring the warmth 
of tone, the polish, the subtlety, the perfec- 
tion he had discovered in Schulhoff. 


Learning to Create a Tone 
NE SWELTERING day, his mother, 
hearing him repeat a single note many 
times, thought he had become insane with 
the heat. She rushed into his apartment, 
to find him, clad only in his under-drawers, 
radiant over the discovery he had just 
made of how to produce a tone! Under 
his now sensitive fingers that tone was at 
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will plaintive, whispering, gentle, luscious, 
rich, triumphant, with all possible shadings 
from deepest crimson to palest rose. 

Leschetizky always had an open mind. 
Ich bin kein Pedant, aber ein Erfahrungs- 
mensch! (I am no pedant; I am a man 
of experience.) he would exclaim. He 
learned from everything, from everybody, 
even from his most stupid pupil! 

One day in St. Petersburg, being unable 
to unlock a door, he sent for a locksmith 
who with one quick turn of his hand had 
the stubborn lock instantly undone. “Aha!” 
thought Leschetizky, “If a swift, nervous 
turn of the hand will take place of physical 
strength in the unlocking of doors, so must 
it in the playing of piano.” - And thus was 
born the “trick,” known to all Leschetizky 
pupils, used so effectively at the end of 
scales, arpeggios, broken chords and bril- 
liant passages. 

Leschetizky went to St. Petersburg at 
the age of twenty-two. He had long felt 
the need of a change and a different field 
for his activities. He had friends there, 
too, which made the start less difficult. For 
a number of years he taught independently 
in a private house, forming the nucleus of 
what, in 1862, formally became the St. 
Petersburg Conservatory, with Rubinstein, 
Leschetizky and Dreyschock at its head as 
directors and professors. 

For those who do not know Dreyschock, 
Leschetizky always said he had the most 
wonderful octaves in the world. What 
Leschetizky pupil has not listened enrap- 
tured to the tales of those days! 
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Praise of Rubinstein 
ESCHETIZKY’S admiration for An- 
ton Rubinstein was unbounded; this 

man of the great, rich mellow tone—never 
harsh, no matter how big—whose wrong 
notes, some said, were more beautiful than 
the right notes of others. Leschetizky laid 
this to his very padded finger-tips. “His 
fingers were so fat he could not get be- 
tween the keys in some scales,’ he laugh- 
ingly added. 

Such compositions as Schubert’s A flat 
major Moment Musical would call forth 
a wealth of reminiscences. “No one could 
play it as Rubinstein did,’ he would muse. 
“He made the upper voice stand out as 
though embossed against a very soft, deli- 


cate background. It was like a human 
voice singing; no one could hear him play 


it without weeping. 
it after hearing him.” 

Then he would talk about the necessity 
of diction—speaking with one’s fingers, 
which was the only way one could reach 
the mass of people. “You must study from 
the standpoint of the listener. Play so 
that the cobbler in the fourth gallery will 
understand your message.’ Then this re- 
markable old man would pick up some 
printed matter near at hand, and without 
further ado begin reading aloud, indis- 
tinctly, hurriedly, unintelligibly. “Did you 
understand me?” looking at us with his 
bright, piercing eyes. “Oh no, Herr Pro- 
fessor,’ would come the prompt chorus. 
“But that is the way you play. You may 
understand what you are playing, but no 
one else does. I knew every word I was 
reading.” The lesson had struck home. 

Schubert’s music, he said, was very diffi- 
cult to play because it was so naive. Schu- 
mann spoke of the grissliche Lange (terri- 
ble length) of Schubert, but Leschetizky 
was of a different opinion. “Schubert re- 
quires infinite finesse. The use of the soft 
pedal is like using condiments in one’s food. 
No one has to tell you when to use them. 
Youeinstinctively know.” “Rubinstein,” he 
continued, “was master of the pedal. He 
used it more than any other pianist of his 
day, but so adroitly that the critics would 
say : ‘How remarkable that Rubinstein does 
not use pedal!” 

To illustrate another point, he would tell 
us of Rubinstein’s rendition of Beethoven’s 
Marche a la Turque (“Ruins of Athens”), 
his great hit on the concert stage. So 


I would never play 


popular did this piece become on Rubin- 
stein’s American concert tour, that he al- 
ways declared he had earned the entire 
one hundred thousand Gulden (the sum 
paid him for the tour) with it alone. “Do 
not imagine Rubinstein learned this piece 
in a few days,” said Leschetizky. “‘No, in- 
deed. To get the effect of the approaching 
and disappearing band, it took hours and 
hours of careful, concentrated study. If 
one tone were a little too loud, he would 
stop and correct it.’ And so should we 
study in just that way. The tiniest detail 
must not escape our attention. As an actor 
studies every movement, every facial ex- 
pression, so must we train our ears to the 
tiniest degree of color or tempo. 


He Spoke in Parables 


HERE is a great similarity between 

a good cook and a good. student.” 
Enjoying the astonishment on our faces he 
would continue: “A cook is always tasting, 
tasting, tasting, here, a little more salt, 
there a bit of pepper, now a bit of this or 
that ingredient to give the concoction the 
right flavor. So does the good student 
study. He thinks, listens, and uses his 
head, a little more pedal here, more tone 


_there, now an accelerando balanced by an 


equal ritardando—in short, a multitude of 
details to make the perfect whole.” “The 
proportions must be right. If an artist 
paints a woman and a dog, he would not 
paint the dog bigger than the woman. 
Then the animal would no longer look like 
a dog but a horse.” “In dressing, you 
don’t pin your brooch on the side of your 
back, but in front, where it belongs. You 
use sense in dressing. Why not in playing 
the piano?” 

Leschetizky’s illustrations were always 
pithy and to the point—no long technical 
phraseology for him. One could not help 
but understand him. 

Bringing the C minor Etude of Chopin, 
Op. 25, No. 12, to a lesson one day called 
forth this story of the St. Petersburg 
days. Twenty-five pupils of Leschetizky, 
twenty-five of Rubinstein and twenty of 
Dreyschock were all preparing this Etude 
for a grand contest, the winner to receive 
a bust of Rubinstein. This master was 
positive one of his pupils, a very beautiful 
divorcee, lavish in the use of lip-stick, 
rouge and eye make-up (evidently in those 
days not used by the best people!), would 
win it. 

Those of us who play this Etude know 
how fatal it is to start it too fast. The 
great day had come, and this young wo- 
man, when her turn came, did that very 
thing. All of Rubinstein’s frantic shouts 
of “not so fast” could not stop her. Vio- 
lently pushing her off the stool, he seated 
himself at the piano and commenced thun- 
dering through the Etude at so terrific 
and appalling a speed that the whole class 
screamed with hysterical laughter, much 
to Rubinstein’s amazement, who thought he 
had been playing it in a moderate tempo. 
A frail seventeen-year old girl, with very 
small hands, who later died of tuberculosis, 
pupil of Leschetizky, won the contest by 
the unanimous vote of the class. Despite 
her lack of natural, physical strength, her 
interpretation of this mighty study had 
been the biggest and most stupendous of 
them all. Rubinstein was so moved that 
he caught the young girl in his arms and 
kissed her over and over again. 

Leschetizky always maintained that pure 
physical strength was not a necessity to 
attain great volume and tonal effects. 
Nervous energy and verve, applied with 
the -correct pressure of the wrists at the 
right moment, will produce as great a tone 
with often more resonance. 


Why He Received No Dedications 


HE BEAUTIFUL D Minor Concerto 

by Rubinstein was originally dedi- 
cated to Leschetizky, but the dedication 
was withdrawn because of the following 
incident : 


Rubinstein” invited Leschetizky to his 
country home for a five weeks’ visit one 
summer. . Leschetizky accepted for two 
weeks. Upon his arrival, Rubinstein an- 
nounced that he had just composed a new 
concerto for him and wanted him to learn 
it immediately, as he was soon to give a 
big garden party at which he wished to in- 
troduce it. ‘“What!” cried Leschetizky. “I 
have come here for a rest and must work 
like mad on a new Concerto? No! But I 
will play second piano to your first.” And 
so it was arranged. Not until after the 
party, when all the guests had departed, 
did Rubinstein ask Leschetizky how he 
liked the composition. “The first two 
movements pleased me greatly,’ replied 
his honest. friend, but the third movement 
less, as it contains too few sixteenth notes.” 
Rubinstein, visibly hurt, though saying 
nothing, took back his manuscript. That 
autumn Leschetizky received a printed 
copy of the work, not dedicated to him 
but to Ferdinand David—in Leschetizky’s 
words, “a second-rate violinist.” But the 
changes in the third movement, suggested 
by Leschetizky, had been made, and are 
so known to the world today. 

Rubinstein did not give Leschetizky an- 
other manuscript to peruse for eight years, 
and in their long association never dedi- 
cated anything to him, although Les- 
chetizky’s pupils played his compositions 
more than did the pupils of any of the 
other professors. Leschetizky, however, 
never harbored any ill-feeling towards him 
for this: slight. 

Leschetizky’s life in St. Petersburg was 
very interesting. Aside from the contacts 
with the great musicians, who resided there, 
he was attached to the court of the Grand 
Duchess Helene, near relative of the Czar, 
as music-master. The stories of those de- 
lightful entertainments arranged for the 
Grand Duchess’ court sounded like Fairy 
Tales to our young American ears. Anne 
de Friedeburg, one of her ladies-in-waiting, 
became Leschetizky’s first wife. She pos- 
sessed a glorious contralto voice, which 
Rubinstein has immortalized in his “Ka- 
mennoi-Ostrow” (Reve Angelique). This 
composition, dedicated to her, is her por- 
trait. 

Annette Essipoff, ‘whose extraordinary 
playing, on the continent and in America, 
did much to spread Leschetizky’s fame, 
was his pupil at this time. She later be- 
came his second wife and was the mother 
of his two children, Robert, deceased in 
1915, and Therese who now resides in 
Paris. 

Leschetizky’s domestic difficulties may 
have been partly responsible for his resig- 
nation from the St. Petersburg Conserva- 
tory before he had served the requisite 
number of years to insure him the full 
pension given conservatory professors. 
However, with his customary generosity, 
the part-pension he received was made 
over at once to the mother of Essipoff, 
and, at her death, to Essipoff. 


Vienna Becomes His Home 

1A: 1878, Leschetizky, with Essipoff as 

his second wife, returned to Vienna, 
which city soon became the Mecca of 
aspiring pianists from all parts of the 
globe. It will be interesting to piano stu- 
dents to hear that Essipoff met with such 
unprecedented success at her début in New 
York that the entire thirty-five concerts 
for which she had been engaged in 
America were given in that city and Brook- 
lyn alone. What a repertoire she must 
have had! One program, composed en- 
tirely of Etudes, contained as a novelty 
a group of Czerny studies from Op. 740, 
which: met with such acclamation that they 
had to be repeated. 

Leschetizky always’ iaSisted that one play 
these studies with the same perfected 
technic, finish, color and charm as one 
would essay in’ an Etude of Chopin or 
Liszt. “They give one great routine as 
well as a lovely tone. I required Pad- 


THE ETUD 
erewski to play nothing else for s 
months. He did them all splendidly ai 
from them acquired his beautiful tone. 

Even Liszt did not despise Czerny. Whi 
an old man, he still had wonderful te 
Leschetizky asked him once how he ke 
it up. Liszt replied that at six in t 
morning he prayed for an hour, at s 
he breakfasted, and at eight he played | 
“Forty Daily Studies” of Czerny, in o1 
nal and transposed keys, for one fond 

Though Leschetizky never stressed 
practicing such purely mechanical ex 
cises, I took the hint, thinking if it 
good for Liszt, it surely would be for 
From that time, I practiced the “EF 
Daily Studies” assiduously as did my 
pils. The results, especially with a t 
not fully developed, were astonis 
Leschetizky always said an artist 
rather study an Etude than rib 
as it showed results more bee ae 

Leschetizky may have had a 
temper, but, when the sun came on 
storm was surely over as far as he 
concerned. He never remembered t 
outbursts, often unwittingly provoke 
a pupil through a rhythmic lack so. 
tesimal as to be hardly discernible to t 
human ear. It was a common saying 
the class that Leschetizky could hear t 
grass grow! “Rhythm stands as far abc 
tempo as does the general above the s 
dier,” he would assure us. Again he vy 
easily aroused to wrath by a pupil 
successfully trying over a passage se 
times without first stopping, thinking a 
knowing what he had to do. “Think, a 
then play once,’ he would say. “In pub 
you must play well the first time.” 
order that it should be the “first time” 
advised us to get up and walk around o 
chair. The student who tries this will g 
Leschetizky’s idea. 

Another of his mottoes was: Jmmer 
spielen, “Always play for people.” 
would add, “If you have no one else 
play for, call in the cook.” “You will | 
surprised how many weak spots will 1 
expectedly develop. Mend these well a 
they will become your strong points.”’. 


His Generous Nature 
[eC had a_ peculiar 


erous nature in every respect—to 
his fellow musicians, toward his stude 
and in financial matters. As is well kn 
for many years back, all who studied 
him were sent. first to an assistant, w 
whom they often continued lessons ev 
after reaching the master. Though 1 
assistants owed their pupils entirely 
Leschetizky, it never occurred to them r 
to him that a business arrangement, su 
as a percentage, might have been in ord 
He never received the smallest sum fri 
any of their lessons. It seems almost 
sacrilege to write these words or to thi 
such thoughts in connection with him. 
was so far above anything commercia 5 
his art. 4 

One afternoon, arriving unexpectedly 
hear him teach, he turned abruptly to 
and said, “Did you hear Casals last nigh 
(At the time, Casals was new to V 
and to me.) “No, Herr Professor. 
Casals?” -‘He is the greatest musi 
the world,” gravely and unhesitatingly 1 
plied Leschetizky. “I sometimes wor 
if I am too severe and exacting with 
young people, but after listening to 
I know I am right. He interprets just 
I feel; each composition he plays is in 
spirit of the composer.” I do not belic 
Leschetizky ever met Casals; so the trib 
is the more memorable. - 

I have known Leschetizky to spends 
hours on as many lines. A hair’s diff 
ence in shading or tempo was of vast i 
portance to him. Naturally he would 
tired and often irritable, but, no matter h 
much effort it cost, he left aoe 
chance. When people talk to me of L 
chetizky technic, I think how little 1 


(Continued on page 139) ‘ 
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PALAIS DE FONTAINEBLEAU 


part of the magnificent palace of bygone kings now generously given by the 
ench Government for the American School of Music and Art. 


LTHOUGH IN the final analysis se- 
lecting a place for foreign study is 
one of personal preference, it is true 

pecially since the World War) that 
vy American students of both vocal and 
rumental music and also students of 
matic art have selected Paris for that 
pose. First of all one realizes that with 
erica’s musical growth during the past 
ide it isan open question as to whether 
needs to go abroad for the study of mu- 
in its higher branches, as was formerly 
belief. So many fine home products 
e been turned out in America that the 
stion is often asked, “Just what does 
gain from study in Europe?” The 
wer is usually summed up in one word, 
mosphere.” 
riefly the writer wishes to give as ac- 
ate an account as possible of the Paris 
mosphere.” Be it understood, we realize 
t for some this same “atmosphere” may 
paralleled in New York, Chicago, Bos- 
_or other musical centers of the United 
tes. This article tends to be a mere 
ement of facts as they suggest them- 
res to the writer who is at present resid- 
in Paris. 
‘he historic background of Paris, with 
ard to music is too well known to need 
- elaborate chronicling. The opera as 
1 as the various schools of music have 
/so many fine representatives in Ameri- 
that the superior training found here 
1 well-known and accepted fact. 
“he Theatre National de l’Opera-Co- 
jue was first established in 1762 and has 
n ever since one of the most potent fac- 
; of operatic development in France. 
sh operas as “Tales of Hoffman,” “Lak- 
” and, in fact, most of the lyric operas 
ee had many triumphal presentations 
e. The National Opera House, that 
erb building which is recognized both 
he business and musical center of Paris, 
me of the largest theaters in the world— 
work of Charles Garnier whose statue 
just outside. This magnificent building 
ers three acres. Here during both the 
iter and summer seasons may be heard 
large repertoire of the great operatic 
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THEATRE FRANCAISE 


The historic home of Drama in Paris where many of the world’s most famous 
plays have been performed for the first time by eminent actors. 


Ttusic Study in Paris 


By CLARENCE CAMERON WHITE 


masterpieces. The opera entrance on Rue 
Auber leads to a most interesting museum 
which contains, among other things of in- 
terest, one of Paganini’s bows and various 
scores of Berlioz, Rossini, Gounod, Meyer- 
beer, and Cherubini. Perhaps the most 
imposing and impressive sight is the grand 
staircase inside the main entrance. 


Conservatories and Teachers 
PyeelwEs the host of private teachers 

both native and foreign one finds here, 
there are at least three outstanding schools 
of music. Best known is the Conservatoire 
national de Musique et de Déclamation 
about which much has already been written 
in Tue Etupe. The Director is Henri 
Rabaud well and. favorably known in 
America as a composer and a former con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
The faculty of the Conservatoire includes 
a long list of world renowned masters, and 


every branch of music and dramatic art is 
taught. Foreign students are sometimes 
admitted. A letter addressed to the Di- 
rector or to the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, Paris, will bring all necessary infor- 
mation. 

The Schola Cantorum is situated at 269 
rue Saint Jacques, with the distinguished 
musician and composer, M. Vincent d’Indy, 
as its Director. The founders were Charles 
Bordes, Alexandre Guilmant and the: pres- 
ent Director—all great names in musical 
history, names which speak volumes for 
the ideals and character of the work done 
at this school. Associated with M. d’Indy, 
who teaches composition and orchestration, 
as faculty members at the present time—to 
mention only a few—are: M. Louis Vierne, 
organ; M. Paul Brand, piano; M. Armand 
Parent, violin; M. de Lioncourt, theory; M. 
L. Fournier, cello; M. Tremblay, solfége; 
M. A. Gébelm, voice; Mme Genévrier, 


A VIEW OF PARIS 


The Heights of Montmartre, the rendesvous of Parisian artists. 


In the back- 


ground is the beautiful “Cathedrale du Sacre Coeur (Cathedral of the Sacred Heart). 


harp; and other famous masters teaching 
all musical subjects. For admission as 
students there is no restriction made as to 
age or nationality. There is a school dor- 
mitory for young ladies. The school year 
is from the first Monday in October to 
June 30th. All information as to terms 
and curricula may be had by writing to 
the General Secretary at 269 rue Saint 
Jacques, Paris, France. 

Another school well and favorably known 
to a large number of Americans is the 
Ecole normale de Musique de Paris. This 
school was founded in 1919 by Aug. Man- 
geot, Director, and Alfred Cortot, Presi- 
dent. It is situated at 114 bis Boulevard 
Malesherbes, Paris (17e). Its faculty in- 
cludes M. Paul Dukas, composition and 
orchestration; Mme. Nadia Boulanger, 
harmony and counterpoint; Marcel Dupré. 
organ; Alfred Corot, piano; M. Raymond 
Thiberge, solfége; Mme Héléne Guillon, 
voice; M. Charles Panzera, voice; M. 
Jacques Thibaud, violin (head of dept.) ; 
M. Maurice Hayot, violin; Pablo Casals, 
cello (head of dept.) ; M. Diran Alexanian, 
cello; and many others of international 
fame. 

For admission as a student there is no 
restriction as to age or nationality. All 
information may be had by addressing the 
Director or General Secretary at 114 bis 
Boulevard Mialesherbes, Paris (17e), France. 
The. school year begins about October first 
and continues through June. It may be 
mentioned in passing that the tuition at 
these schools is surprisingly low compared 
with some of the fees charged at some of 
the American conservatories. 


The Trip Over 
IN WHAT does study in Paris mean 
in 


the way of living conditions? 
From a financial standpoint let us begin 
with our trip from America. First, get 
a passport and visé for France; the cost of 
the former is $6.00, the latter $2.00. Prac- 
tically all of the well-known ocean steam- 
ship lines from New York touch at some 
French port. Most of them carry first 
class, second class, and “tourist third cabin” 
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passengers, to say nothing of third class. 
One can make one’s ocean passage cost 
practically what one can afford, the prices 
varying in the different “classes” from 
about $250 first class to as low as $100, 
third class. This information can be se- 
cured by addressing the line of one’s choice 
at its New York office. 

As this article tends to give the minimum 
expense incurred we suggest the popular 
and extremely comfortable “tourist third 
cabin” rates. Keep in mind that the tipping 
system is highly developed after leaving 
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New York. The tips on shipboard are 
about as follows: bedroom steward, $5., 
dining room steward, $5., bath steward, 


$2.50, deck steward $2.00. Deck chairs and 
steamer rugs may be rented for the trip for 
$1.00 or $1.50 each. These tips are given 
at the end of the voyage. 

In case one lands at Cherbourg the rail 
fare to Paris, second class, is about $5.50; 
from Havre to Paris about $3.50, and 
from Bologne about $3.50. When one 
lands (keeping in mind that the value of 
the franc is about four cents in American 
he needs to ‘have on hand about 
50 francs for tips to porters and others 
for the handling of baggage from boat to 


money ) 


train. This amount can include tips for~ 
porters’ services after reaching the rail- 
way station in Paris. 

Good and comfortable hotels in Paris 
can be found where one pays between 
$1.25 and $3.00 a day. Of course it is 
understood that there are hotels where 


much higher rates are charged. As a rule 
these rates quoted do not include meals 
which may be secured at numerous good 
restaurants for 10 frances up a meal, ac- 
cording to one’s appetite and inclination 
in the matter. After a few days at a hotel, 
when one has the time to look around a 
bit,. delightful “pensions” may be found 
where one may room and board in French 
families—a great help in acquiring the 
language—for about $9.00 a week (or one 
may find a small furnished apartment con- 
sisting of one room, kitchenette, and some- 
times a bath and toilette. Such apartments 
may be secured for as low as $25 or $30 
a. month, depending upon the location. 
Both the Latin Quarter and the Mont- 
martre offer a number of such places. 
Large furnished apartments including heat 
and light may be had in practically all 
sections of Paris for a slightly higher rate. 
For instance, two rooms, kitchenette and 
bath may be secured for about $50 a month. 
If one can cook for oneself the apartment 
is to be recommended. 


Incidental Expenditures 


"THERE ARE other expenditures the 
student must take into consideration. 
A yery important item is the cost of one’s 
“Card of Identity.’ Every foreigner re- 
maining in France more than two months 
must within two weeks after his arrival 
apply for a “Carte d’Indentité.” This card 
is issued by the Prefecture de Police. Its 
cost is 100 franes ($4.00). Persons failing 
to comply with these regulations are liable 
to a fine in proportion to the delay. In 
order to obtain an -identity card, which 
must be renewed every two years, the ap- 
plicant must produce his passport, a cer- 
tificate of domicile given by the concierge 
or proprietor of the house in which he 
resides or by the hotel keeper, and legal- 
ized by the Police Commissary, and five 
small photographs taken full face and with 
head uncovered. These photos are about 
the size of one’s passport pictures and 
may be made for a small fee at any of the 
Paris photographic studios. 

At least one enterprising American 
newspaper published in Paris will look 
after all the troublesome details of this 
procedure without cost. However, for 
such service one is expected to subscribe 
to the paper for at least three months, a 
very small obligation for a service of real 
importance and willingly paid for in this 


way. Needless to say one wants an Eng- 
lish printed daily newspaper in Paris with 
all the “news from home,” especially if 
one’s French is recently acquired or, as 1s 
often the case, not yet acquired. 

Now a word about the language handi- 
cap. Although English is spoken at most 
of the large stores and banks it is well 
to have at least an acquaintance with avoir 
and étre in all forms and a small vocabu- 
lary. This may suffice until one gets 
located; but, by all means, get a French 
teacher in Paris. Learning the language 
well is as important as one’s music study. 
There are many good private teachers who 
charge as low as fifty cents a lesson. So 
in the beginning try to arrange for at least 
three lessons a week. 

The next item of expense is compara- 
tively small—that of transportation. Taxi 
fare to almost any point within the city 
costs between twenty-five and fifty cents 
until eleven o’clock at night, after which 
time the cost is double. Tips are asa rule 


may be obtained upon the payment of a 
small registration fee. Mail and _prac- 
tically all information may be secured at 
the American Express office at 11 rue 
Scribe. Several American banks have 
branches in Paris where such matters may 
be looked after. 

On the whole an American student need 
never feel lost for “home atmosphere.” 
Many fine friendships may be formed with 
French music students, and the friendly 
rivalry among students of all nationalities 
can be made both educational and profit- 
able in many ways. With the atmosphere 
for study in Paris one need not find dis- 
tractions which hinder serious study in 
music, for in one’s same street and house 
may live a dozen aspirants for fame in 
the art of music. 

During the concert season ample oppor- 
tunities are offered for “inspiration.” Be- 
sides the National Grand Opera there is a 
season at the Opéra-Comique. Concerts 
are given by the Société des Concerts, the 


STREET MINSTRELS IN PARIS 


Even to this day Street Minstrels are not uncommon in Paris. 


have song-sheets for sale, as in this picture. 


Frequently they 
Neighbors gather in the courtyards and 


sing their favorite songs. Romance still lives in France. 


calculated on a ten per cent basis. 

There are two classes and consequently 
two fares in all other public conveyances, 
street cars, motor busses, and metro (sub- 
way) trains. One may buy a carnct of 20 
tickets for 6 francs (24 cents). These 
are accepted on street cars and busses. 
The number of tickets required for a ride 
depends upon distance traveled and the 
class chosen. A long distance usually re- 
quires three tickets for second class, four 
tickets, first class. Transportation on the 
subway is somewhat cheaper. 

The Opera may cost as low as $1.00 for 
a good balcony seat, and concerts and 
recitals even less. Pianos of good make 
and quality may be rented for $3.00 a 
month, 


Inexhaustible Delight 

OW FOR atmosphere. Without ex- 
aggeration Paris is one of the, if 

not the most beautiful city in the world, 
and it is said that one may live in it three 
months and go every day to a new place 
of interest. However, if one is coming for 
study the writer adyises against the at- 
tempt to see it all during the first three 
months. Once a week may be used for a 
visit to an Art Gallery or other place of 


interest. There are also cheap trips to 
suburban places of interest such as 
Chantilly, Fontainebleau, St. Germain, 


Versailles, and others within a radius of a 
few miles. In Paris proper there are two 
American circulating libraries where books 


Colonne Orchestra, the Lamoureux Or- 
chestra, Orchestra de Paris, Société Phil- 
harmonique, Concerts Pasdeloup, and the 
Sacred Concerts at the Sorbonne Church. 
Recitals both vocal and instrumental are 
also given nearly every night in winter by 
different artists at the Salle Gaveaw and 
the Salle Pleyel, to mention only these two 
popular concert halls. 

Many American doctors and dentists are 
practicing in Paris. The American Hos- 
pital is located at Neuilly, one of the sub- 
urbs of Paris. The American Church is 
located at 21 rue de Berri and the Amer- 
ican Aid Society is at 10 rue de I’Elyséc. 

Tue Erupe and practically all other 
American magazines may be obtained at 
Bretano’s Book Store at 37 Avenue de 
l' Opéra. ; 

All in all, Paris offers the serious music 
student an ideal “atmosphere” for European 
study. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON MR. 
WHITE’S ARTICLE 

1. Name three schools of renown in Paris. 

2. What can be said-of the tuition in Pari- 
sian music schools? 

. What expenses must be considered on 
the voyage over other than the boat 
fare? 

. What living arrangement is particularly 
satisfactory for the student newly 
arrived? 

. Name three conditions that lend “atmos- 
phere” to student life. 
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Report Card for 
Piano Work 


By StsteR M. FELIcITAS 


A carp which indicates the progress 
a pupil in the various phases of pianist 
development is conducive to an awakeni 
of interest on the part of both the chi 
and his parents. They all look forward 
the monthly grades, and the detailed, car 
ful work done by the majority of stude: 
is worth the time spent in carefully rati 
each item. Many arents frankly adn 
that they did not know “there is so 
to think about in piano study.” 

(Name of music school or teacher 
placed at top of card) 
Phone : 


Music Report of 


19 


Sept. 
Oct. 


Attendance 


Technic {Scales and 
Exercises 


Position 


Fingering 
Counting 
eS 


Phrasing 
Rhythm 


Pedaling 


Sight Reading 


Memorizing 


Extra Work 


GRADES 
H—Honor, 96-100 
E—Excellent, 90-95 


G—Good, 80-89 
Pair, s/o 
U—Unsatisfactor 


: Teac 
The interpretation of each branch (gi 
as an explanation to the students befc 
hand) is as follows: ‘ 
Attendance—Regularity and punctual 
at lessons, 
Technic—Proper condition of play 
apparatus. Scales, arpeggios, exercis 
studies, passages or measures in compe 
tions needing special work. 
Positton—General appearance at 
piano. Correct position of arms and han 
Fingering—The use of fingering as 
dicated. -Usually the given fingering 
good. ; 
Counting—The ability to count 
measure in a study or piece. 
Phrasing—Intelligent playing of m 
thoughts and attention to dynamics. 
Rhythm—tThe ability to feel and to 
ply the two fundamental rhythms. 
Pedaling—(damper pedal) Correct p 
tion and action of the foot. The pro 
use of it in playing. a 
Sight .Reading—Reading music of 
easier grade accurately as to time, 1 
and fingering, without previous preparat 
Memorizing—Systematic memorizing 
phrases or thoughts. The amount and 
curacy of memory work. ‘a 
Extra IVork—More work than the we 
ly assignment calls for, in studies, pi 
and memorizing. Information regar 
the title of the composition studied, 
composer, the style of the composi 
There are other branches which I 
ear training or tempo, but we include t 
not mention on the report card, suc 
regularly in our work. 
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teacher demands that your pu 
play on well-tuned pianos, — 
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REV. WILLIAM A. SUNDAY 


Last month this impressive symposium was begun 
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A. Symposium 
PART II 


HON. HENRY VAN DYKE 


JOSEF HOFMANN 
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LORADO TAFT 


a a JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 


(C) Underwood & Underwood 
WILLIAM GREEN 


OWEN WISTER 


(C) Underwood & Underwood 
OTIS SKINNER 


(C) Pacific & Atlantic Photos 
WILL DURANT 


THE EtupE Music MacazineE asked the following 


in THE EtupeE Music Macazine, including the 
opinions of Thomas A. Edison, Ruth Bryan Owen, 
Samuel Untermyer, Walter Damrosch, S. Parkes Cad- 
man, Cyrus H. K. Curtis, H. L. Mencken, Florence E. 
Allen, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Irvin Cobb, Eva Le Gal- 
lienne, Felix Borowski, Ralph Modjeski, Oley Speaks, 
Pierre S. duPont, Ruth Haller Ottaway, Thurlow 
Lieurance, Rudolph Ganz, William Guard, Rupert 
Hughes, Arthur Capp, Humphrey J. Stewart and Wil- 


question of a large group of outstanding men and 
women: “If you were assured by your physician that 
you had only twenty-four more hours to live and you 
were given the opportunity to hear just one piece of 
music, what would you select?” The readers of THE 
ETuDE are invited to send in their own “Ultimate 
choice.’ The result of the vote upon this unusual 
question will be printed in a later issue of THE ErubDE 
Music MacaZIne. 


liam Allen White. 


JOHN PuHILiIp SOUSA 
_ March King 
My choice would be The Stars and 
ipes Forever. 1 would meet my Maker 
e to face with the inspiration that grows 
of its melodies and the patriotism that 
es it being.” 


REV. WILLIAM A. SUNDAY 


Evangelist 
Referring to your letter: There are so 
ny good songs, it would be mighty hard 
select, but off-hand I would choose In 
Sweet By and By.” 


NICHOLAS LONGWORTH 
yeaker of the House of Representatives 


‘Your letter of the 3rd has been for- 
rded to me from my office in Washing- 


(C) Underwood & Underwood 
HON. ALFRED E, SMITH 


| 

ton. It is a very interesting question you 
propound and one very difficult to answer: 
but, thinking backward all my life over 
the thousands of musical compositions that 
I have heard and enjoyed, I believe my 
answer is the ‘Seventh Symphony’ of Bee- 
thoven.” 


OWEN WISTER 
Novelist and Publicist 


“Your letter found me here yesterday. 
It has had a day’s meditation. The thought 
which immediately rose has not changed, 
that, if I were served with notice to quit 
in twenty-four hours, I shouldn’t feel like 
hearing any music at all. Other matters 
would engage my attention too fully. But, 
let me add that if I were compelled to 
choose something it would unquestionably 
be the Hallelujah Chorus from Handel’s 
‘Messiah.’ ” 


Rupy VALLEE 
Crooner 

“T have been so terrifically busy since 
receiving your first request with regard 
to the song I would like to hear were I 
to have one more hour to live. This is my 
first opportunity to answer it. 

“A consideration of the problem you 
have presented leads me to answer that I 
believe I would enjoy hearing Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s ‘Scheherezade. Just why, 
other than the beauty of the composition 
itself, the sweetness of so many parts of it, 
would make me feel less unhappy as I 
was preparing to leave this world, I cannot 
tell you, but it would give me a great deal 
of pleasure to hear it, of that I am sure. 

“T am very flattered that you should 
have included me among the list of those 
whose opinions you desired. It was a 
pleasure to answer it.” 


ALFRED E, SMITH 


Ex-Governor of the State of New York 
“My reply is: ‘Holy Lord, We Praise 
Thy Name.’” 


JOSEE HOFMANN 
Pianist 

Director of the Curtis Institute of Music 

“Your query—lf you were assured by 
your physician that you had only twenty- 
four more hours to live and were given 
the opportunity to hear just one piece of 
music, what would you select?’ 

“TL should answer this way: I believe 
that the Funeral March from ‘Gotterdiim- 
merung,’ a piece I love very dearly, would 
be most appropriate for the occasion and, 
in view of what would happen after the 
twenty-four hours had elapsed, this would 
be a quite suitable preparation.” 
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OTIS SKINNER 
Actor 

“Replying to your inquiry: 

“Something of Beethoven, preferably his 
Fifth or Seventh Symphony—perhaps 
parts of both—but truly it seems a bit diffi- 
cult to make a death bed selection.” 


LORADO ‘TAFT 
Sculptor 


“The connotation is a little unfortunate 
and has its grimly humorous side, but I 
must confess that no musical composition 
has ever moved me ‘quite so profoundly as 
does the Fire Music in ‘Die Walkiire.’” 


Hon. HENRY VAN Dyke 
Poet, Clergyman, former United States 
Minister to Holland 


“Would not the answer to your question 
depend a good deal upon the condition in 
which a man found himself when he re- 
ceived the twenty-four Hour warning that 
his earthly life was ended? 

“For example; if, in spite of what the 
physicians said, I felt perfectly well in 
mind and body, I would like to hear Bee- 
thoven’s ‘Eroica.’ If, on the other hand, 
I -were very feeble and felt the flame of 
life flickering, I should prefer one of the 
old simple hymns, like, Abide With Me, 
or Lead Kindly Light. But if I were in 
a normal condition, quite ready to stay or 
go as the Divine Power might decide, 
there is nothing that I: would rather hear 
as my last bit of earthly music than Han- 
del’s ‘Largo. 
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WILLIAM GREEN 
President of the American Federation 


of Labor 


“When I read your letter I found my- 
self instantly answering, The Sextette 
from ‘Lucia di Lammermoor. There is 
so much sweetness and so much inspira- 
tion both in the words and in the melody 
of this beautiful piece of music. that I 
would select it. 

“T shall be pleased if you will send me 
the outcome of the general public inquiry 
which you are making upon this very in- 
teresting subject.” 


ROGER BABSON 
Economist and Statistician 


“My choice would be one of Sousa’s 


Marches.” 


JAMes M. Breck 
Member of Congress 
(Former United States Attorney General) 


“I have your interesting letter of October 
3rd. Ordinarily, I don’t lke question- 
naires, but this one interests me. 

“Before giving any final reply, I would 
want to give it further consideration, but 
my first impression would be either 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Pathetic Symphony,’ Bee- 
thoven’s ‘Fifth Symphony, or Schubert’s 
‘Unfinished Symphony.” Perhaps the lat- 
ter is the more appropriate for all our 
lives are unfinished, even as the great 
Symphony.” 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 
Composer 


“T think most people who would choose 
a piece of music under the circumstances 
you mention would do so through more 
emotional than mental discrimination. 
It seems to me that psychology would en- 
ter into this process a great deal. For 
example, childhood or youthful musical 
memories might govern the choice. But 
what one would choose in perfect health 
might not at all be one’s choice when in- 


valided or having ‘the single hour to live’ 
Temperaments at such a time are subject 
to change. Early complexes might arise 
and force themselves to the fore. 

“It seems inconceivable to me that you 
would have more than two or three of the 
same choice out of a thousand such in- 
quiries, because varying tastes and vary- 
ing temperaments dictate such choice of 
‘favorites.’ Then, too, what one preferred 
to hear if one were dying might not at all 
be something one would want to hear with 
a longer life before one. 

“However, so far as I can look ahead 
on such a hypothetical question, and, i 
agining as best I can such a situation, I 
would say that the stirring and noble 
strains of the march movement (the third) 
from ‘Symphony No. 6’ by Tchaikovsky 
would not only exalt me but perhaps ease 
the parting from this ‘vale of tears.’ But 
thus, as you see, at least in my own case, 
does the influence of youthful fancies play 
its part. This was the first orchestral 
work that stirred me to emotional heights; 
but remember that death is more of an 
emotional than a mental experience. 
Therefore, I feel my choice must be emo- 
tional.” 


Ossip GABRILOWITSCH 
Pianist-Conductor 


“My choice would be Schubert’s ‘Un- 
finished Symphony.’ ” 


GENE TUNNEY 
Art of Self-Defence 


“Your interesting letter of the 5th has 
been received. Thank you for considering 
me in your symposium. 

“In answer to your question I would se- 
lect, quite appropriately, I think, the Funeral 
March from ~‘G6tterd4mmerung.’ ” 


EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 
Band Conductor 


“If I were marooned for life on an 
island and had the opportunity of taking 
with me the means of reproducing only 
one musical number, I ‘would choose 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Fourth Symphony.” Why? 
Because it contains the strains of martial 
fervor; again, it responds to the moods of 
sadness and joy. Hearing it creates in 
the listener a feeling of exuberance and 
arouses the emotions, and yet it does not 
fail to appeal to the reflective mood. 

“The ‘Fourth. Symphony’ has magnifi- 
cent power and brilliance; it has flashes of 
humor and marvelous coloring. 

“Of course no one piece of music can 
meet the needs of our varying moods com- 
pletely ; yet the ‘Fourth Symphony’ would, 
in my opinion, approach man’s musical 
wants more completely than any other 
composition yet written.” 


HowarD HANSON 


Composer-Conductor 
Director Eastman Conservatory 


“I have just received your interesting 
question. Believe it or not, if I could hear 
only one more piece I should choose my 
own ‘Lament for Beowulf.’ This is almost 
Shavian in its modesty.” 


E. W. Howe 
Editor 


“T have not met anyone who appreciates 
good music (or hates bad music) more 
than I do; but if a doctor should tell me 
my death would occur in twenty-four 
hours, I do not believe I should want to 
hear music of any kind. My favorite 
selection I cannot name; I do not know it, 
but it certainly appeared in a symphony 
rendered by a capable orchestra; or in an 
opera rendered with capable singers as 


. versity. 


well as players. I do not get anything out 
of soloists; 1 went ‘to hear Paderewski only 
because he is very noted as a piano player ; 
also as a -gentleman. I do not like the 
piano, Fritz Kreisler entertained me much 
better than did Paderewski. My greatest 
regret is I am not able to hear more good 
music, but what some others say is good 
I do not like. I have been bored by some 
of the greatest orchestras and operas; the 
selections did not suit me. In my opinion 
some musical selections are very bad; the 
greatest leaders and orchestras cannot 
make them endurable to me. I have only 
appreciation, as a wild Indian might have: 
I know nothing about music except some 
suits me tremendously, and some does not; 
which is true, also, of books, pictures, men 
and women; everything. As a boy and 
quite young man I was able to play on 
almost any instrument enough to~be a 
nuisance, but never knew ‘notes.’ »il was 
also a singer and am blushing ,now be- 
cause of my offenses.” 


VLADIMIR KARAPETOFF 
Electrical Engineer 


(Prof. Karapetoff has been-the-professor 
of Electrical Engineering at Cornell. Uni- 
He was the successor of Stein- 
metz at the General Electric: He zs an 
accomplished musican and has given many 
public recitals.) 


“It is always a pleasure to hear from 
you, because questions which you raise 
are so interesting and the way you put 
them is so refreshing. Your last inquiry 
runs as follows: ‘Ii you were assured by 
your physician that you had only twenty- 
four mére hours to live and you were given 
the opportunity to hear just one piece of 
music, what would you. select?’ 

“Since you suggest in your letter that 
the first piece of music that comes to one’s 
mind may be the most natural solution or 


answer, I will. say that my immediate re-: 


action after reading your letter was not a 
piece of music, but a statement in a book 
on logic which I studied in a high school 
in Russia (A.D, 1891). ‘God is either 
triangular or green. You deny that He is 
triangular; hence you believe that He is 
green.” In other words, more can be 
written about the inconsistencies in the 
question asked than about a particular 
piece of music that I would care to listen 
to under such horrid circumstances. 

“My second reaction was the story of a 
Jew who was condemned by the Bolshe- 
viks to be hanged. The jailer inquired, as 
usual, about his last wish which was to be 
granted, and the Jew asked for a dish of 
fresh strawberries. ‘Like hell you will get 
strawberries in November,’ said the jailer. 
‘All right,’ said the Jew, ‘I vill vait until 
the next June; I am in no hurry.’ 

“T shall not point out to you the obvious 
inconsistencies in the question which you 
see as clearly as anyone. I shall only 
mention one or two points which are of 
interest whether one is to croak on the 
morrow or expects to live for forty years 
in perfect health. Shortly after the famous 
violin teacher, Leopold Auer, came to this 
country, a young American went to see 
him and asked: “What shall I play, mas- 
ter, to become a first-class violinist?’ Auer 
became provoked and angrily poking his 
fingers at the inquirer’s face, shouted: 
‘Not what, but how!’ I often think of this 
apt answer because it applies not to music 
alone but to many other forms of human 
activity. So I would not be satisfied 
merely to ask for a piece of music, and 
demand a first-class performer to play it. 
No, I would insist on a particular type 
of performer. For example, a rapid and 
dainty piece by Chopin would give me 
tremendous satisfaction if played by Pach- 
mann, but would irritate me if played by 
almost anyone else, including most of the 
so-called Chopin players (with vim and 
vigor) on the concert stage. The same ap- 
plies to Debussy or Ravel. With Bee- 
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thoven it is different, and most any first- 
class performer would do. 4 
“My second point is this: A piece of 
music is intended to arouse in me certain 
emotions, and so your question may 
be paraphrased by asking what emo 
tions I would care to have aroused in 
me on the eve of being delivered to an 
undertaker. This will depend on the law 
of approach to zero as a mathematician 
would put it. I may have met with an 
automobile accident; I may be dying ol 
slow consumption; I may have tried 
shoot myself because a woman turned 
down, or accepted me; I may have a fi 
bone in my throat; and there are mi 
other forms of approach to zero, includ 
that of being condemned to death by 
duly instituted court. 
“Tt is reported that when Anatole Fra 
was dying, a very old man, his 
whispered word was Maman. It is 
reversion to childhood of which psy 
gists now talk with so much certainty. 
our extreme grief or suffering we inst 
tively turn to the memory of our moth 
and if I were dying and could hear 
voice speaking or singing to me in a con 
forting way, with her hand upon my hi 
this would be my choice, Otherwise, 
would want some music which would 
mind me of my early childhood: a sim 
Mozart sonata played over and over agai 
a sentimental duet by Glinka or Da 
gomijsky, or the Overture to the ‘Poet 
Peasant. I believe that even Czern} 
exercises would bring back the blessed a 
mosphere of my childhood and the e 
getic and persuasive language used by 
parents “extolling the merits, incom 
hensible to me then, of this worthy book. 
“Tf I were dying for an idea, happy 
proud in anticipation of its growth as 
result of my martyrdom, of course I wou 
select something from ‘Der Ring des Ni 
ungen’ by Wagner. Were I dying of co 
sumption, serene and cheerful as such pe 
ple. are reputed to be, I probably shou 
like to hear some Brahms, vocal or instru 
mental (not on the piano—God forbid!). 
“No matter what I would ask for, i 
would be a piece of music with which 
am well familiar. I can hear such a p 
in my mind without having it actually 
performed; so, if I were actually to hea 
it, the piece would have to be performe 
in just the way I like to hear it, and not it 
any other way. Besides, I would deman 
the privilege of stopping it instantly if i 
irritated instead of soothed me. 
“I cannot refrain from pointing out or 
more inconsistency in the question pré 
pounded. Our lives are organically inter 
woven with those of other members of ou 
community, and so are our emotions. 
I like Rachmaninoy’s Prelude in C Shar 
Minor (this is an editorial I, because pet 
sonally I have reached the saturztion poi 
on this particular piece), it is because I cz 
place myself in a certain emotional attituc 
as a member of human society, and the pie 
represents my struggles, my sorrows, af 
my disappointments in achieving my en¢ 
in the midst of this society. If I am t 
be whisked away tomorrow, tthe piec 
would probably lose most of its meanin: 
together with many other things in this lif 
No one is in a position to tell whether | 
not he would care to hear a piece of 
under the conditions of “last call” w 
you specify, 7 
“Now it is my turn to ask a question, an 
this is what I want to ask of your reader: 
If the Supreme Court of the United State 
ruled that you were at liberty to use yor 
car as you pleased, but must not have @ ar 
ignition in it, what would you au in pla 
of the ignition system?” 


RALPH KINDER 
Organist-Composer 
“I choose the Sonata for Organ on # 
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‘LIMB TO the lacy heights of one of 
4 the towers of Notre Dame Cathedral 
and look out over the captivating 
idoscopic view of Paris. Rub elbows 
1} the grinning gargoyles at your side. 
n the Chinese could not conceive any- 
g uglier than these petrified: symbols 
nedizeval superstitions. Now view the 
ly Notre Dame from the other side of 
Seine and the gargoyles disappear in the 
ndid ecclesiastical picture. Let us _im- 
ie, however, that the church was one 
e gargoyle ugly from end to end—that 
aim of the makers was to make it as 
ous as possible. Would the world go 
of its way to see it and, if it did, what 
Id it think of the epoch that produced 
We can condone a gargoyle here and 
e but we cannot feel that a work of 
deserves particular attention when it is 
posed of gargoyles and nothing else. 
‘uch of the ultra-modern music seems to 
to be composed very largely of gar- 
les, and very poorly. made ones at that. 
the countries of Europe, aided and 
ted by a few of our own composers, 
n to have been rivaling each other in 
manufacture of these gargoyles. Peo- 
who like gargoyles and gargoyles only 
‘| in these tonal fabrications. The chief 
ributing center is to be found in one of 
finest and most respected publishing 
ses in Vienna. 
he outstanding personality in the music 
lishing field in Europe is unquestionably 
Emil Hertzka of the “Universal Edi- 
” of Vienna. The Universal Edition, like 
Peters, Litolff, Schirmer, Wood, Pres- 
and other editions, includes all styles 
he classical and romantic music of the 
; and present. Dr. Hertzka is a man 
the highest intelligence and greatest 
rage. He is cultured, gentle, extremely 
ple, frugal in his habits (strictly vege- 
an) and distinguished in his bearing. 
is exceedingly genial and hospi- 
e and is both a splendid host and a 
rming guest. With his idealistic eyes 
his flowing beard he has the ap- 
rance and the mien of a prophet. In- 
d, he may be one. In many of his 
hly individualized traits and tastes he 
uinded us very much of the late Theo- 
e Presser. In other ways he is wholly 
erent from the founder of Tue Erune. 


_ The Garden of Grinzing 
yNE OF the most delightful and inspir- 
ing evenings we recall ever having 
nt was that as the guest of Dr. Hertzka 
Grinzing. If you have never been to 
zing, you have still a musical event 
ncomparable charm awaiting you. There 
thing in all the world exactly like it. 
a rickety Droschke to the outskirts 
ana, until you come to a little Gasse 
with inns surrounded by gardens. 
ugh a gateway and you will find 


“Tusk Der Zeit: 


An EpiroriAt Discussion oF PresENT DAY GARGOYLES 
or DissONANCE 


a quaint little open-air restaurant with an 
array of the plainest kind of wooden 
tables and benches in a grove of horse- 
chestnut trees. This is a wine garden, 
and the meals are of the simplest order. 
The joy-loving Viennese gather here 
on Summer evenings to laugh, gossip 
and enjoy themselves as only they know 
how. Happy faces and happy hearts are 
everywhere. Lovers tell the old, old story ; 
and, if you do not understand the Wiener 
dialect, you can listen to their eyes. Moon- 
light, of course, and music. There is a 
spirit of play in the air and we purchase 
a tiny straw hat decorated with a red 
feather, two feet long, which is now worn 


by our Clinger Spaniel, “Lucky” (but 
only on state occasions). 

Thither we went with Dr. Hertzka 
and Prof. Franz Drdla. The music! Oh, 


if you only could have heard the music! 
There were two guitars, a violin and an ac- 
cordion. The singers were not arrayed in 
theatrical costumes, such as their ancestors 
might have worn at any time during the past 
two centuries in that same garden. It was far 
too simple and unaffected for that. The 
musicians went from table to table playing 
and singing at demand, and from memory, 
any of the vast repertoire of old Viennese 
melodies that the patrons demanded. The 
music was so melodic, so chaste, so un- 
sophisticated and so sincere that every 
moment was a joy. Think of the thrill 
of knowing that Beethoven, Brahms, Schu- 
bert and Strauss had come to that same 
spot for their recreation! Think of the 
joy of hearing Dr. Hertzka say, “It was 
right here that Schubert wrote Hark, Hark, 
the Lark on the back of a menu!” 


The Voice of Modernism 
H VIENNA of sacred memories, 


what changes you have seen! In 
nothing is the change greater than in 
music. Dr. Hertzka has just sent us a col- 
lection of pieces for the piano, in six books 
or albums, called “Musik der Zeit” (Music 
of the Time), which/is the reason for this 
editorial. There are ninety-six pieces in 
all; and in one way this is unquestionably 
the most important contribution to present 
day pianoforte literature, because it is a 
historical record of what the best-known 
composers of to-day believe is the proper 
music for the instrument. Because of this 
we believe that it should be in the library 
of every serious-minded person interested 
in the piano. The firm publishes all kinds 
of music and has a huge catalogue. 

Dr. Hertzka is to be praised for his 
courage, initiative and progressive spirit 
in publishing this notable collection con- 
taining works of Barték, Kodaly, Scriabin, 
Schonberg, Milhaud, Castelnuovo-Tedesco, 
Malipiero, Casella, Rachmaninoy, Prokofiey 
and others. Many of these composers we 
have known personally and some intimately. 


Their musicianship deserves the highest re- 
spect. The singular thing is that the pieces 
by which most of them are represented are 
so alien to the music we have described 
above and to the music of Haydn, Bee- 
thoven, Mozart, Brahms and other wraiths 
of Vienna, that they seem like people from 
another world. We have found indisput- 
able charm in a few of the compositions, 
much curious harmonic and rhythmic 
patterning in some of the works, but a 
great deal else that to our taste is down- 
right repulsive. 


Individual Appraisal 


T LEAST a large part of it is re- 
pulsive. Is something wrong with 
our musical assimilation? Should we, for 
instance, like Felix Petyrek’s March of 
the Tin Soldiers, the right hand of which 
is written in the key of C and the left in 
B? We would prefer the old Blue Danube 
with the right hand in two sharps and the 
left hand in five flats. The effect is un- 
usual, of course, but is it music? Scriabin’s 
pieces in this collection have an exotic 
charm. Indeed his Mazurka might have 
come out of the shroud of Chopin himself, 
but how woefully inferior is it to the works 
of the great master! Petyrek’s Foxtrot is 
surely the most puerile kind of drivel. 
Graener’s Dammerlicht has atmosphere, 
as have some of the compositions of Alois 
Haba. Nicolai Medtner’s Méarchen is a 
real contribution to modern pianoforte lit- 
erature. - Gal’s Skizze might have been 
written by Brahms who, however, would 
certainly have done it much better. Bar- 
winskyj’s Ukranian Dance is hardly more 
sophisticated than Carl Bohm and seems 
out of place in this collection. Friedman’s 
Praludium is real piano stuff—what we 
would expect from this superlative master 
of the keyboard., Rachmaninoy’s Moment 
Musical is as orthodox as Schumann’s 
Grillen. Richard Strauss in his Intermesz 
used his well-known augmented chords and 
will be greatly admired by many. The 
Sehnen of Wladigeroff has a distinct ap- 
peal. Malipiero’s Preludio a una Fuga has 
that fine spirit of mysticism with which we 
found this rare composer surrounded in 
his exquisite home overlooking the plains 
at Asolo.  Respighi’s Preludio sopra 
Melodie Gregoriane has all of the fine 
workmanship of this modern Roman master. 
Kantnige’s Préludiwn und Fuge might 
have been done by an apprentice in Bach’s 
workshop: at Eisenach. Casella’s Cannone 
and Valse Diatonique are delightfully in- 
genious. Bartok’s Tanz der Butschumer 
is an interesting characteristic fragment. 
As for the rest of the long collection much 
of it seems thoroughly dispensable and 
much of it detestable, sounding for all the 
world like Mandy dusting the keys. 
Years ago, the late Dudley Buck returned 
from Europe shortly before his death. A 
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Leipzig graduate, and saturated in the clas- 
sics of the great past of Germany, he had 
produced many compositions which in his 
day gave him the position of the foremost 
American composer. Some of them were 
exceedingly fine music, but most of them 
seem very obvious at this time. He had 
heard the Strauss “Salomé” in Germany, 
and we asked him what he thought of it. 
He said, “I liked it very much, but I 
couldn’t understand it! It was like a man 
speaking in a new and strange tongue.” 
His bewildered eyes and tired voice were 
unforgettable. He realized that a new art 
had come to the world. Yet it was an art 
that he liked. Our position regarding the 
art of today, as represented in many of 
these piano pieces, is the! opposite. We 
understand it and see clearly what the com- 
posers are seeking, but we do not like it. 


A Diet of Hash 


MERICA has long since grown away 

from its desire for the early Wool- 
worth in art, literature, architecture, decora- 
tion and music. We are becoming one of 
the most sophisticated of nations. Our 
Wanderlust which has taken us to all parts 
of the world has broadened our perspec- 
tive. But—we still demand beauty, at least 
part of the time. We still call for Variety, 
Form and Mass as contrasted with Hash. 
We instinctively grope for the fundamental 
principles of human appeal, which lie at the 
base of all great works, whether they be 
from Raphael or Beethoven, da Vinci or 
Shakespeare, Velasquez or Debussy. Sure- 
ly ugliness or vacuity are not the only 
things to be sought in art. In the wild 
stampede to be different, have not many of 
the art workers of the era become merely 
grotesque? 

Not to identify the great in contempo- 
rary art, when it is really great, is the vice 
of pedants. The question is to find out 
what is honestly worth while, what will en- 
dure. We have witnessed many cycles in 
history when artistic fashions have been 
wildly adopted by enthusiasts—fashions that 
have been difficult to live down in succeed- 
ing decades. The Art Nouveau which sub- 
merged the European continent thirty years 
ago now seems like a tangle of mawkish 
sentimentality. The still earlier atrocities 
of the later Victorian Period in England 
are regarded as a blot by many British art- 
ists of to-day. Yet many of the serious 
art critics of their day applauded them 
unreservedly. 

If art is representative of the civiliza- 
tion in which it flourishes perhaps this 
futuristic music may be looked upon as a 
reflection of these parlous times. They 
may be the voice of the age of machinery, 
the poison gas of war, the fires of revolu- 
tion. Perhaps this is what humanity de- 
serves for its behavior during the past twen- 
ty-five years. That being the case, will 
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our successors not want to forget the ex- 
pression’as it now wants to erase the en- 
tity ? 


The Spirit of the Pioneer 


ROGRESS is the art of relinquish- 

ing the old and adopting the new, when 
such a change is beneficial to the advance- 
ment of man. In his attitude Dr. Hertzka 
conceals under his grey hair and patriarchal 
aspect the audacity of a boy. He has dared 
to yenture where few would enter. His 
youthful spirit is amazing and worthy o 
highest commendation. It is the spirit of 
enterprise and from the mass of material, 
so much of which seems to us unsuited for 
normal human assimilation, there may come 
some great genius who will illumine the 
world of tomorrow. That is the reason 
why we have given so much space to this 
editorial article. 

The unusual symposium that THe EtupE 
has just conducted with a view to finding 
what music would be the choice of indi- 
viduals in a representative group of Amer- 
icans, if that particular piece were to be 
the last they could hear, brought a notable 
response. The group includes artists, mu- 
sicians, statesmen, lawyers, clergymen, 
philosophers, journalists, actors and busi- 
ness men. In no instance did any of those 
who participated mention one of the so- 
called ultra-modern compositions. Surely 
these notables, who are in most cases reg- 
ular attendants at the best symphony con- 
certs, have no desire to leave this world 
with recollections of music that can best 
be described as pathogenetic. 

Some of the ultra-modern works have a 
peculiar interest, due to ingenious scoring. 
Take away the color of the orchestral in- 
struments and reduce them to the monotone 
of the piano and the paucity of genuine 
musical thought becomes more glaring. 
My! how Bach would have laughed! Like 
the paintings of the cubists, color is their 
“saving grace.’ We have not yet been 
able to see that the cubist’s “works of art” 
are ally improvement upon the old-fash- 
ioned crazy quilt. Indeed, some of grand- 
ma’s productions were masterpieces, com- 
pared with the blotches we have seen at art 
exhibitions. 

Yet, just watch the ladies of the diamond 
horseshoe sitting in rapture listening to 
the performance of a modernistic musical 
contraption under the baton of a hallowed 
conductor who is usually laughing in his 
sleeve. Surely the spectres of Artemus 
Ward, Bill Nye and Mark Twain have 
choice seats at such a concert, as it is the 
most laughable farce of the times. 

Leschetizky hit it marvelously when he 
used to to his friends how the 
modernists would write the common chord 
of C. They ‘would make it thus, he 


said: 
a 


What the world needs now most of all 
is a wholesome musical fare—music ex- 
pressing ideas that appeal to the normal 
zesthetic sense of the multitude as does the 
great music of Palestrina, Bach, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt and lesser mas- 
ters who have sincerely striven to supply 
this need. Musical platitudes which have 
all the originality of dominoes will always 
continue to please certain minds. They 
are as necessary as shoe leather to certain 
people. On the other hand music need not 
be complicated nor abstruse to command 
the sincere regard of intelligent persons. 
There is music which springs from real in- 
spiration and is written with the technic 
acquired through experience. Such a com- 
position comes into being just as a flower 
bursts into blossom. Schubert’s Serenade 
is a natural growth; Mendelssohn’s Mid- 
summer Night's Dream is likewise, as is 
the Vorspiel to “Die Meistersinger.” When 
one hears them it seems as though they 
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always existed as a part of nature’s scheme. 
Indeed, they always will exist. Anything 
new or old which can stand ‘this test will 
escape oblivion. 


The Bogy of the Old 


ECAUSE Wagner, Beethoven and oth- 
ers were not recognized as great by 
many of their contemporaries, some of the 
critics of to-day are afraid that, if they 
do not applaud every work they do not 
understand or like, they will later be con- 
demned as “mossbacks.” Perhaps one of 
the serious conditions in present-day music 
is that the best brains of to-day are not pro- 
ducing music for which there is a normal 
human demand. For this reason the public 
patronizes the works of many very trite 
intellects devoid of original, independent 
thinking, inspiration or a recognition of 
the world’s advance. If we could see that 
“Musik der Zeit’ is a logical evolution 
of the great music of yesterday, if we could 
feel that some of the men who take such 
pleasure in writing music of this class are 
the reincarnation of Chopin, Schubert, Mo- 
zart, Schumann, Wagner, Brahms or any 
of the great masters (but speaking in the 
_idiom of 1931), we would fall at their feet 
and adore them. Many of the composi- 
tions of Rachmaninov, Respighi, Scriabin, 
Medtner, and some of the others repre- 
sented in this notable collection have 
charmed us enormously in the past; but for 
the most part we have not been able after 
many years of acquaintance with this mu- 
sic of the future to see that it deserves to 
rank with the great music of yesterday. 

A market of music of this type has de- 
veloped in Europe, and much beautiful mu- 
sic of yesterday has thereby, fallen into 
the discard. Apparently the ‘theory has 
been that the exquisite flowers of Schu- 
mann, Chopin, Brahms and Debussy, to say 
nothing of Moszkowski, Schttt, Poldini 
and many others, have faded in the heat of 
modern life. In their place we have been 
given parasites that, like some grotesque 
orchids, bring huge prices for their rarity 
rather than for their beauty. 


Shocks to Order 


ANY OF the so-called intelligentsia 

like to be shocked or, rather, to let 
others see how terribly they are shocked, 
by the approved extravagances which are 
made to shock. Who is to blame those 
who manufacture the shocks, so long as 
there is a known market for shocks? The 
exhibitionists who, when they are little 
boys, twist the cat’s tail and, when they 
grow up, become bridge jumpers, know 
that the public likes to be shocked, and 
they are quite willing to risk death itself 
to win the applause and admiration of the 
crowd, if only for a few moments. Shaw, 
Ibsen and d’Annunzio, to say nothing of 
Bernarr MacFadden and Elinor Glynn, 
know the possibilities of shocks to gain at- 
tention. We even conceive that shocks 
are desirable to awaken an apathetic pub- 
lic; but that public cannot live on shocks 
alone. 

Viadimir Lenin, the outstanding influ- 
ence in the Russian state of to-day, is 
quoted as having said before his death that 
the fault of bourgeois art is that it always 
beautifies. Beauty, as an abstract ideal, he 
detested. Such philosophy, which is ram- 
pant in many parts of Europe accounts for 
the preponderance of ugliness in much of 
our contemporary art and music. Let us 
get the opinion of another Russian, the 
greatest Slay in the field of music of to- 
day. 

Some years ago Mr. Rachmaninoy said 
to us: “To my mind Europe is suffering 
from a kind of contagious mania for 
cacophony as represented in the works of 
the ultra-modern composers. Look at the 
programs that one sees and then listen to 
what is given in the name of Modern 
Music. Americans are too matter-of-fact, 
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CHUMANN, meditative poet and 

idealist of the Romantics, is gradually 

coming into his own by way of rec- 
ords. Two symphonies, the first, that in 
B-flat, often called “A Spring Symphony,” 
and the Second in C major and bearing 
no program title, have been issued each 
by a different company in especially praise- 
worthy recordings. The First, played by 
Frederick Stock and his Chicago Orches- 
tra, brings us a sympathetic reading of a 
truly joyful work. It is issued by Victor. 
The Second, played by Hans Pfitzner and 
the Berlin State Opera Orchestra, brings 
us an elucidating interpretation of a more 
abstruse work. It is issued by Brunswick. 

Although the First, with its accommo- 
datingly imaginative program, offers a 
more immediate emotional appeal, we be- 
lieve the Second, upon repetitive audition, 
with its greater depth of thought and its 
greater wealth of intellectual and poetic 
intensity, proves the more interesting work. 

Like regret, gratitude may be said to be 
born before an expression or an act rather 
than after it. Following the completion 
of his “First Symphony,” Schumann wrote 
in his diary, “I feel grateful to kind fate for 
permitting me to succeed with so large a 
work so easily and within so short a space.” 
The actual sketching of the work had 
taken him only four days. This was in 
January, 1841. This very gratitude of 
mind, we believe, is found in Schumann’s 
music, with its rhythmic spontaneity, its 
freshness of bloom, and its emotional pu- 
rity. Seemingly Schumann could not ex- 
clude his feelings from his music, as the 
“Second Symphony” conclusively proves. 
The latter, written during a period of dark- 
est depression in 1845 after the first severe 
attacks of his nervous ailment had mani- 
fested themselves, presents his spiritual and 
mental struggle with life at that time—a 
struggle, however, which in the music 
ended in victory. 

Frederick Stock, admirable director of 
the Chicago Orchestra who carries for- 
ward a traditional appreciation of Schu- 
mann’s music, is said to be one of his most 
sympathetic interpreters in this country. 
Certainly his reading of the First, in Vic- 
tor album M86, testifies to a high regard 
for this work. If only the recording di- 
rectors had been as alert to their oppor- 
tunity as Mr. Stock was to his, we should 
have nothing over which to quibble. Un- 
fortunately, however, the woodwinds and 
the horns do not manifest themselves as 
clearly as we should like them to. Pfitz- 
ner in the “Second Symphony” fares bet- 
ter, for here a splendid orchestral balance 
is maintained in all except the second sec- 
tion of the Symphony. 


The Orchestral Medium 


HE LURE of the orchestra still seems 

to answer the musical requirements 
of the majority of music-lovers. Orches- 
tral discs, since the advent of the new 
recording process, have gradually become 
more and more satisfying in their repro- 
ductive qualities; hence the demand for 
them, which constantly grows. But since 
the orchestra gives the creative genius of 
the tone-poet a far-reaching medium in 
which to work, it remains small wonder 
that an appreciation of its unlimited po- 
tentialities is awakening a wider and wider 
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appreciation, and it is understandable i 
fine recordings would foster this. 
As Mr. Gilman has told us in his 
on “The Orchestra As Poet,” this 
has become “in brief, a tongue of all 
for through it a tone-poet finds “ready 
his hand an art which conveys with 
traordinary vividness moods of longing : 
despair, ecstasy and jubilation,” and, 
the case of the modern orchestra, — 
which makes these moods more “s 
and articulate.’ For, “if the compo 
a genius, we are swayed and enthralle 
since through this medium “he is boi 
musician and dramatist, symphonist at 
poet, and painter as well.” : 


Ravel Representations 


[e IS NOT possible, in our limited sp 
to do justice to all of the recent not 
worthy acquisitions to the various 
Icgues, but since many works of impo 
tance have been issued we shall endeay 
briefly to survey the more interes 
Ravel, fastidious tone-poet of the mode 
French School, who recently found 
versal acclamation in both the concert ha 
and in recordings with his ingenio 
“Bolero,” which we designate as the “Ste 
Song of the Intelligentsia,’ is sudden 
represented on records in a most imposit 
manner. Beginning with Brunswick di 
90099, we encounter a fine performance 
an early piano piece, his Menuet Antiqn 
in a later day orchestration. Here is 
sharply chiselled delineation of a 17th 
tury dance made newly fascinating by : 
ironic and unsentimental harmonization. 

On Columbia discs 67827 and 28D, 1 
have the ‘Second Suite’ from Rave 
most vital musical composition, the Ball 
“Daphnis and Chloe.” We find it ¢ 
tremely well played by Gaubert and 1 
Walter Straram Orchestra of Paris. 1 
recording duplicates an earlier one of tl 
music made by the Boston Symphony, oy 
which it offers no interpretative improy 
ment although it presents we believe 
better instrumental balance in the recor 
ing. 7 

Two chamber works of Ravel’s, expr 
sive of his art of delicate finesse and | 
almost rarefied emotional tenderness, 
ten around his thirtieth year and 
full of an adolescent charm and an ea 
freshness, are offered by Victor in adn 
rable and satisfying interpretations. 
are his “String Quartet in F,” played 
the Krettly Quartet of Paris, and his “) 
troduction and Allegro for Harp wi 
Strings aid Woodwind Accompanimen 
sometimes called his “Septet,” played | 
the Virtuoso String Quartet of 
with added soloists. : 

Schénberg, modern musical iconvcle 
finds himself represented for the first ti 
on records in an adequate manner, 
Brunswick disc 90105. Here, we 
arresting projections of his transcriptic 
of Bach’s two Chorales, “Schmiicke d 
O liebe Seele” and “Komm, Gott, Schép! 
Heiliger Geist.” These Chorales, origin 
ly arranged by the composer for the Ni 
York Philharmonic Orchestra when und 
the direction of Stransky, are played 
the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra un 
the sympathetic direction of Jascha Hor 
stein. ‘ 
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A South Carolina Organization of Ladies and Gentlemen Accomplishing an Important Purpose 


Putting the Spirit into Spirituals 


ITHIN the last few years there has 

been formed in Charleston a “Soci- 

ety for the Preservation of Negro 
irituals,’ and upon its roster are names 
those whose ancestors built the State. 
No trained singers are accepted in this 
iety and the most stringent qualification 
forced is that of having been bred on a 
ntation. These singers give recitals in 
uth Carolina and Georgia, singing in a 
ni-circle, with clapping accompaniment 
1 a stamping of feet. They endeavor 
every way to preserve the spirit of the 
lier singing of spirituals. Their re- 
irches into the past have brought to light 
ny interesting and forgotten songs. The 
jority of the songs used, they have 
rned from plantation negroes, and their 
ging is authentic to the last degree. 


‘ROM NOTEBOOKS and diaries of 
the “Old South,” through which it 
‘ently has been my privilege to look, have 
*n gathered detailed accounts of family 
es in which slaves “before the war” were 
yarded as so many children, irritating 
netimes, individually wilful and lazy, 
vays to be cared for with tender con- 
eration. 
There is mention made of Mammy Jo’s 
rgeous spiced applebread with wine 
ice, the treatment prescribed for Unkie 
ke’s “misery,” Black Jennie’s rapture at 
ceiving Ela’s  strawherry-colored — silk 
ess on which a cup of peach punch had 
en spilled. Intimate mention of Lula’s 
ocolate-colored baby as it tumbled at 
id Miss’ feet while she was making en- 
es in her diary; her comparison of it to 
friendly puppy. Praises of splendid 
oks, devoted body servants, faithful 
use-Boys who all had firm niches in 
mily life in that pageant-like existence 
a golden age. 
The slaves occupied quarters to the rear 
the “Big House,” and field hands openly 
vied house-servants who, in turn, were 
mewhat upstage towards their humbler 
s. It was probably this feeling of 
that stimulated the field hands while 
cotton to devise rhythmic vocalizes 
ing the rising and bending of a sun- 


od body. 
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Songs in the Night 

Ae. NIGHT the slaves would gather in 

front of their huts and voices were 
raised in wailing minor strains peculiar 
to Negroid singing, The “buckra” en- 
sconced in big chairs on the long porches 
would listen to the impromptu concert with 
understanding and pleasure. Like a swell- 
ing tide the voices went out upon soft 
spring air, while the odors of opopanax 
(tiny golden balls of perfumed fluff) and 
drifting flower petals perfumed the night. 

The ladies’ maid, “Mol,” cocoa-colored, 
with a white shift her sole covering, would 
hum, “Couldn’t hear nobody pray,” as she 
brought in Old Miss’ matutinal cup of 
coffee. 

Mammy Jo, kneading biscuit in the kitch- 
en, would sing in a bass-like alto, “Dar’s 
a man comin’ aroun’ takin’ names,’ and 
the little buckra girl, shuddering in the 
doorway, would count as Mammy ticked 
off the dead ones, “He tuk my father and 
my mother, he tuk my- sister and my brud- 
der—he’s come to take grandmudder,” then 
the child would run to hide her face in the 
lap of paralyzed little Grandma, while 
Tante Aimee looked terror-stricken. -For 
wasn’t Mammy Jo clairvoyant, and didn’t 
she always foretell death in this manner? 
Old Man Death was coming around, taking 
names ! | 


Occupational Songs 

HE BUTLER, the dish-boy, the cook 
washing dishes in a long, dark, raft- 
ered kitchen with its great brick fireplace 
and swinging cranes, worked themselves in- 
to a state of frenzy about “dat sister dress 

so fine who ain’t got Jesus on her mind.” 
Monotonous, sunlit tasks evolved some 
of the songs we sing to-day—‘“we,” those 
of us who use these songs as part of our 
public musical life; who remember chant- 
ing mammies and singing cooks; who 
learned them not by book nor by musically 
perfect arrangements, but by tradition and 
by ear. In the tinkle of the piano accom- 
paniment we use, there is not much har- 
mony, for we aim to give only a harp-like 
background to incomparable melodies with 
grantedly foolish jumbles of words, as the 
negro ever garbles fine sentiment. An ex- 
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ample of this word-jumble is found in a 
song our old coachman used to sing: 


“As I went walkin’ out one day, 
Oh yes, Lord! 

I spied some grapes a hangin’ high, 
Oh yes, Lord! 

I plucked dem grapes, I sucked dat juice; 
Dem grapes was sweet like honey-loose, 
Oh yes, Lord. 


“See me a believer, see-me-a, 
Low down on de altar, see-me-a, 
See me a believer, see-me-a, 
Low down on de altar, see-me-a. 


“Jew kill my saviour one day 
‘fore I know— 
Oh yes, Lord. 
He bury um in sepulkree ‘fore I know. 


Oh yes, Lord. 


“See me a believer, see-me-a, 

Low down on de altar, see-me-a, 
See me a believer, see-me-a, 

Low down on de altar, see-me-a.” 


Negroes pray about everything, much as 
children do, and it is not irreverence that 
makes the grocery boy- hum, “It’s me, oh, 
Lord!” during an exciting crap game! 

To sing spirituals one must understand 
that they are not to be exhibitions of vocal 
technic, as explained by the Work Brothers 
in their booklet of tunes (given hopefully 
and reverently to the world, lacking, per- 
haps, in harmonic beauty, but sincerely and 
ingenuously childlike )—but to be sung with 
a wailing slide of tone just as negroes sing 
them. Vocal color may not be requisite 
but spiritual insight is. 

If one intends to sing, “Going to walk 
all over God’s heaven,” one should visual- 
ize a barefoot, wistful negro thinking of 
the glorious day when he, too, would wear 
shoes like White Miss, and walk and talk 
with Lord Jesus and Marse God just as the 
buckra would. 


The Negro’s Paradise 
HE NEGRO’S exaggerated idea of 
heavenly bliss is a place of golden 
beds, silver boats, jasper temples, diamond 
windows. 


Spirituals are the spirit-gropings of 
childlike intellects. It isn’t the educated, 
musical negro to-day who makes spirituals ; 
it is the back-country ones, sweating on a 
hot summer’s day in a fly-bitten, white- 
washed country church, swaying to the 
chanting of the liner-out who gives a thread 
of melody which many voices take up and 
play upon iridescently until it is woven 
into a pattern. It is beginning to-be a 
spiritual. This idea and the melody are 
then carried, with varying melodic se- 
quences, to some other locality by an itin- 
erant farm-hand. Perhaps thirty miles 
away it is stabilized by repetition and made 
coherent throughout its melody: thus an- 
other spiritual has become established. 

About four on a hot Sunday afternoon 
when “white folks” drive out to the Thank- 
ful Baptist Church, perhaps, the singing is 
in full blast. People are swaying together, 
clapping hands, stamping feet. Brudder 
Johnson will respectfully inquire if the 
“white frens” care to “jine in de singing.” 
“White frens” do “jine”’ in, hopefully try- 


ing to catch the spirit of the song. Then 
Brudder Johnson suggests “perhaps our 


white frens is willing to give us a song all 
by demselves? The visitors (probably a 
church quartet in search of authentic 
“color” for a program of spirituals in the 
open air that evening at song service) arise 
hesitantly to sing, conscious that here they 
are facing an audience capable of criticiz- 
ing; that their way of doing the song will 
appear stiffly patterned, unreal, to the true 
singers who are listening so intently. 


A Thrill 

WILIGHT comes down, dim, shad- 

owy; white folks go out with the 
thrill of wailing voices still in their ears, 
in their souls the mute wonder, “Can we 
get that across tonight? Can we make 
the congregation feel that—this thing we 
got to-day?” 

This question is foremost in the mind of 
the concert singer who, relinquishing pleas- 
ing backgrounds of evening dress, palms, 
skilled accompanist, and so forth, seats 
herself quietly before an old-fashioned 
square piano, dressed in the fashion of 
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CCOMPANYING is truly an art— 

not an insignificant part of any 

ordinary piano player’s role—and 
calls for a type of performance which in- 
cludes rare understanding, talent, technical 
dexterity, ability to transpose and to read 
at sight, a facility of interpretation and 
absolute accuracy. 

A successful accompanist does not re- 
peatedly voice his own opinions as to the 
rendition of a number practiced by the 
singer, the violinist or others by whom he 
may be engaged. License in this respect 
may be taken by an established accom- 
panist, one who possesses an excellent rep- 
utation, but even then such a course is not 
advisable. 

A good accompanist does not argue with 
the soloist concerning the tempo, the in- 
terpretation or the general style of any 
He does as he is told. 

Consider the definition of the word ac- 
company as given by Webster: “To asso- 
ciate with, to cause to be a companion, to 
add or join to.’ How many accompanists 
are content to allow their work to be an 
associate, a companion to the solo portion 
of a performance? How many accom- 
panists realize that a perfect pianistic com- 
panion is constantly watchful to be in 
simultaneous step, note by note, with the 
soloist, that he must add to a number in 
such a manner as to give no hint of antici- 
pation? All too few! 


composition. 


A (Critical Digest of Plusic and Plasters of Plusic 


The Years of Plenty 


B EETHOVEN’S third period of music 

was the greatest period of his life; for 
what would music be without this third 
period? The last piano sonatas, the last 
string quartets, the “Ninth Symphony,” 
were possible through his absolute concen- 
tration; and this concentration was largely 
due to his deafness. This apparent change 
to another world—the world of soul tones, 
enabled this fettered Prometheus to strike 
a tragic note never before heard or ap- 
proached in another’s work—and all of 
this uttered through his deafness. Indeed 
he wrote beautiful, unattainable things be- 
fore his deafness. For instance, what is 
the hell scene from Gluck’s “Orpheus” in 
comparison with his “G major Piano Con- 
certo?” What tragedy (Hamlet and King 
Lear excepted) compares with the second 
movement of his “Trio in D Major?” 
What an entirely complete drama is in 
his “Coriolanus” overture. But the highest, 
the most wonderful, the most incomprehen- 
sible of his conceptions came during his 
deafness. 

As the onlooker can become blinded to 
everything around him and see with his 
soul only, so can the listener become deaf 
to all about him and hear his soul thoughts. 
O deafness of Beethoven, what sad mis- 
fortune for himself but what unspeakable 
good fortune for the art and mankind! 


EarthBound Songs 
PPARENT paradoxes there are in 
music, but, I trust, a grain of truth 

in them. But do not be misled and think 
that with Beethoven we have the alpha 


he Accompanist 


By KATHERINE 


There is a certain amount of talent 
necessary for the making of a brilliant 
accompanist. Oftentimes it lies dormant 
until awakened by practice with some ex- 
cellent soloist or with a choral or orchestra 
director who patiently teaches as he works. 

The accompanist who aspires to any par- 
ticular success should develop the ability 
to “feel the music.” Often advanced 
pianists lack this sense of feeling. As one 
well-known singer aptly expressed it, 
“There are too many wooden accom- 
panists.” 


Technical Dexterity 

ANY PIANISTS imagine that be- 

cause they take a secondary part in 
the performance of a musical number 
they can slip over wrong notes, cloudy 
chords and bad pedaling, pay small atten- 
tion to the ensemble and still be in lively 
demand. as accompanists. They have little 
tight to the name, as nerve-racked soloists 
and directors can testify. 

Oftentimes at the last minute before a 
public performance an artist has one of 
these so-called accompanists thrust upon 
him. The soloist is in constant appre- 
hension, and, since anxiety is contagious, 
the musical atmosphere becomes unsettled. 
One wrong note, especially in an ultra 
modern composition, and the performance 
is disrupted. 

On the other hand, if an accompanist 
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Bemis WHULsSON 


is painstaking and aspires to perfect 
technical dexterity, the soloist or director 
is encouraged and stimulated by his efforts. 
The result is pleasing not only to the per- 
formers but to the audience as well. 

It is necessary for an accompanist to be 
able to transpose readily and to modulate 
from one key to another without too much 
hesitation, Often it is expedient to use 
a number in a different key from the one 
that is presented. By transposing one or 
two compositions daily during his practice 
hours the pianist will soon become pro- 
ficient along this line. 

The accompanist should also be able to 
read quickly at sight, using all available 
time for this practice. Let him try to 
read accurately the first time through a 
number. He will make rapid strides if 
he persists in this work. 


Interpretation 


(re WHO aspires to be an excellent 
accompanist should be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the most frequently used 
musical interpretation marks. This knowl- 
edge, augmented by the soloist’s mood or 
special. interpretation, makes possible a 
finished artistic product. Necessarily 
there must be much alertness on the part 
of the efficient accompanist, as no worth- 
while musician has stereotyped rules that 
he is not apt to break during the perform- 
ance of a number. If this were not so, his 


RUBINSTEIN 


Translated from the German by 


Dr. CLARENCE OHLENDORE 


PART IV 


and omega in music.. Not entirely. He has 
taken us to the stars in his flight, but 
down below a voice sings, “Come down 
on mother earth. It is so beautiful here.” 
This song Schubert sings to us. He was 


a preéminent vocal composer, though not 
in the pretended sense of the opera (where- 
in he worked but little) but in the sense 
of the song, the one and only rightly en- 
titled vocal music next to church music. 


A MUSIC STORE IN MOVIELAND 


An entire orchestra could perform on this “Baby” Grand just nearing completion 
at Los Angeles, California, where it will soon be opened as a distinctive Music Shop. 
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musicianship would be monotonous an 
unappealing. So it behooves the accom 
panist who would excel to keep stri 
watch upon the soloist or director as h 
proceeds with a composition, being caref 
not to anticipate any portion of the selec 
tion by the merest fraction of a second, 

The accompanist’s own interpretatio: 
unless otherwise regulated by the solois 
may reign supreme in the solo portions 
a number. However, even then he shou! 
always’ keep in mind the character of th 
composition as a whole and be very care 
ful not to create the wrong atmosphere 
He can be successful only when he past 
the label of accuracy upon all his wor 
Without this quality, all is lost in any 
the arts. The finished product may giv 
the impression of unstudied accuracy, D 
successful artists know only too we 
that this result has been acquired only b 
work—hours of work backed by high en 
deavor and purpose. ¥ 

The work of an accompanist should 
considered quite as important as that o 
the one or more musicians for whom he 1 
playing. He must be a specialist, not 
haphazard player of the piano. But 
rewards are most gratifying. So, if 
desires to become an accompanist, let hi 
try a bit of Shakespeare’s wisdom. 


STINTS No boasting like a fool 
This deed I’ll do before the purpose cool. 


a 


And outside of that he wrote so wonder 
fully in the instrumental forms. : 

I see in Beethoven the culmination of th 
second epoch in the musical art, and | 
Schubert the father of the third epoel 
Yes, a remarkable person in music is thi 
Schubert. He stands alone as a pionee 
(the other great musicians had schooling- 
he had little) in both vocal and instrumen 
tal music. 

Schubert created a new lyric spirit, th 
lyrical romantic, in music. Before hi 
the song was either a naive couplet or 
ballad-like composition, stiff, dry, wit 
recitative, with superficial cantilena, sche 
lastic form and little of accompanimen 
He conceived the song which comes frot 
the heart and goes to the heart—the mu 
sical tale upon a poetic level. The melod 
which is made clear by the words he wo! 
into, artful completion never again reai 
in later days, although sometimes mad 
very beautiful by others. What ca 
measure with the “Winter Trip,” # 
“Swan Song,” the “Miller Song,” and § 
many others? In addition he wrote 1 
the smaller piano forms, and there he 3 
to me the most inexplicable and puzzlin 


\ 
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On Separate Peaks 


| SN G at the same time and place 
Beethoven, Schubert was not influencé 
by him in his musical works, either in h 
symphonies, his chamber music or in 
piano music. One compares only Be 
thoven’s Bagatelles with Schubert’s M 
ments Musicales or with his Imprompt 

As singular as he is in his songs, ; 


(Continued on page 143) 
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How Dvorak Gaught Composition 


By Harry Patterson Hopkins 


URING my student days I had a 
very strong desire to learn the higher 
branches of musical composition, such 
larger choral forms and orchestration. 
udies were being carried on at one of 
American conservatories in a satis- 
y manner, but after hearing “From 
ew World,’ Dvorak’s “Symphony in 
nor” one night, and becoming spell- 
with its beauties, its exquisite color- 
id wonderful fresh themes—I decided 
sk out its composer as a Master no 
r if I had to travel to the ends of the 
to find him. : 
id not have to go to the end of the 
but six months afterwards found 
the heart of Bohemia, amongst new 
», strange conditions, and a fearfully 
liliar language but satisfied in the 
ht of having found for a teacher a 
zenius. Upon my resolution to seek 
id, I had submitted a sketch from 
ica; and he was so well pleased with 
t he wrote that he could accept me 
oupil. 
arak could speak English very well 
having spent some years in this 
ry, and thus we had an additional 
d for friendship. In fact it was a 
ite hobby of his to converse with me 
iglish before his fellow-countrymen; 
e would make me accompany him on 
rts of jaunts—to cafés, to the parks 
O.various gatherings in the different 
of quaint old Prague, talking inces- 
- all the while. On one occasion a 
amateur orchestra was playing one of 
lavonic Dances. He stood their ef- 
as! long as possible and then bolted 
the platform and swung out his cane 
vigorous tempo, giving them an idea 
€ correct spirit in which to play it. 


Lesson Procedure 


RRANGEMENTS were made for 
daily lessons to be taken at his house 
uch I was to get benefit from gen- 
self. These lessons were far from 
mic. After he had seated himself at 
le and had glanced at my work, he 
| light a long thin black cigar, pause 
moments, and then burst out in abuse, 
sarcasm, warm praise of whatever 
composition merited. Passages of 
ifferent instruments were scrutinized, 
counterpoint weighed and appraised, 
ffect intended discussed, and, above 
he ideas of chief importance played 
on the piano and estimated. 
er about an hour of teaching Dvorak’s 
se was to scurry off to some market 
_ talk with me in English, and then 
and jabber with the natives in their 
tongue. He was a real child of the 
e, and loved mingling with the peas- 
instructions were of very great bene- 
During the le.sons, I would frequently 
o draw him out to talk about the 
Jhony “From the New World.” No 
nt of questioning nor veiled coaxing 
I elicit a single fact. He was obdu- 
yn this subject. But one day, the good- 
ed Mrs. Dvorak called me aside and 
“Never mind now. Just wait till 
feels like telling you, and you will 
all.” So I had to bide my time. To 
n the details of this big work, from 
oser, himself, was one of the 
‘reasons of my being with him. I 
the musical world would wel- 
news pertaining to it. 
appearance Dvorak looked quite the 
a great man, erect, well-built, dis- 
-looking and of superior bearing ; 
walked the streets he was bound 
attention. It was during one of 


these walks, well on toward summer, when 
he made plans for my accompanying him 
to Vysoka, a small mountain village miles 
away from Prague. 

It was his custom to spend every summer 
in this mountain retreat, but as there was 
no piano available except at his home, it 
was proposed, partly for my convenience 
and partly for general comfort, that I live 
with his family. The work that I had 
been doing was pleasing him—I could tell 
by his friendly attitude toward me. 

When we all reached the tiny cottage 
for the summer, he was in high spirits. 
Every day 
we would 
roam the 
vast forests 
which sur- 
rounded the 
place. He 
always 
carried his 
manuscript 
in a shawl- 
strap, much 
to the 
amusement 
of his wife 
and chil- 
dren, who 
would 
troop along 
with us. 
He con- 
stantly 
feareda 
tit es. OF 
theft, and 
would _ lis- 
ten to no 
one where 
its safety 
was con- 
cerned, 

As I said 
before, the 
master’s 
recrea- 
tion was 
in chatting 
with la- 
borers and farm help, and with all poor 
oppressed people. It was his delight to 
encounter a peasant or hunter and have 
a friendly exchange of gossip. 

It was during these jaunts in the dense 
pine woods that I picked up many a valued 
idea. Dvorak said, for instance, that to be 
a good composer one should not aspire to 
be a great pianist nor a great singer. Even 
to be a great conductor was not to be 
thought of. He admitted this, when he 
told of Anton Seidl’s bringing out of his 
“New World” work in New York City. 
Dvorak never analyzed the form of things, 
nor conterpoint. He let his own thoughts 
soar with but a sub-conscious guidance in 
respect to construction and proportions. 
In this way he was a free musical thinker. 

Under these pleasant surroundings, one 
day, he was induced to talk about the 
symphony. 

“Tt was begun in F-major,” he said in 
a musing vein. “It was happy and cheerful. 
Half of the first movement was thus writ- 
ten.” Noticing my surprise, he added, 
“The second theme was originally like 
this: 


.Ex.i 


ANTON 


but it was too simple, so I changed it to 
this : 


Ex. 2 
SSeS 
I always carry a note-book with me, and ! 
jotted down the themes as I heard them in 
America. Later on, I decided it would be 
better to put it in a minor key.” 

The symphony now stands in the key of 
E minor. 

He added that the “symphonic treat- 
ment” of these themes helped to make the 
work what it is and that, while many com- 
posers give us lovely and beautiful mel- 
odies, few can bring their work up to a 
sy mphon- 
ic level. 
When I 
praised his 
orchestral 
coloring, he 
became ir- 
ritable. Lit- 
tle value 
was to be 
pelaxcierd 
upon’ in- 
strumenta- 
tion, so he 
claimed; 
his main 
thought 
concen- 
Grant end 
uponthe 
pure theme. 
“Any con- 
cert master 
can score 
as good 
Asm leecanie 
he added 
laughingly. 

But big 
natures 
often have 
many sides. 
Despite his 
tower- 
ing geni- 
us there 
were cer- 
tain weak 
points in his make-up. He would become 
terrified at an approaching thunder storm. 
To see the black clouds amassing for 
their outburst would really terrify him— 
particularly as they are extremely violent 
up in the mountains. 

The summer passed. delightfully. Daily 
intercourse with the Doctor gave many 
intimate family glimpses. The first thing 
in the morning, right after breakfast, he 
would start composing, and Mrs. Dyorak 
was adamant in keeping his studio free 
from interruption. 

This studio was charming, and shaded 
from the outside by several fruit trees. 
Within were many gifts and treasures upon 
the walls, and placed around were a rare 
old German pipe, from Brahms, a silver- 
plated samovar, from Tchaikovsky, a tiny 
photograph of Saint Saéns autographed by 
the composer himself, and several ivory 
batons from different musical societies. 
Such surroundings, of course, were very 
inviting for work. 

Nearly all composers usually proceed 
upon the following plan: 

First: Upon receiving an inspiration, it 
is written out at the piano as a sketch, a 
single melody, a theme or a passage. 

Second: Harmony is added to it, the 
chords being filled in on two clefs like a 
piano piece. 

Third: This sketch is arranged into 
whatever form is intended, an anthem, a 


DVORAK 


song, piano solo or an orchestral number. 

Dvorak’s method was in accordance with 
the last two ways of doing, but his original 
inspirations were taken from a sketch book 
which he always carried. These themes 
were put down whenever he felt like it, no 
matter where he was. So in this instance, 
I could be an observer only of his scorings. 
He was very exact in bringing out the in- 
dividual nature of an instrument: his work 
for a horn, for instance, was always horn- 
like. For me to write inadvertly a trumpet 
passage that should be assigned to the horn 
was to evoke great wrath. He even re- 
fused to supplement a solo passage with 
some of the softer strings, preferring the 
instrument to retain its own character and 
to be heard alone, clear and bold! This 
way of treating an orchestra strikes us as 
rare and gives Dvorak the credit of being 
an authority, undisputed and remarkable 
even today, amid our most bizarre writings. 


Life in Prague 

HEN WE returned to Prague in 

the fall, the composer's apartment 
had been renovated, piano retuned, and 
other changes made for the season. Since 
he did not like confusion he had had all 
this attended to beforehand. It was a keen 
joy for him to watch the hugh express roll 
into the Vysoka station and pick us all up. 
When we reached the city he regained his 
original demeanor, and I could see that his 
period of relaxation was at an end. 

Dvorak’s city apartment was a rendezvous 
of many prominent Bohemians who. were 
always flocking about him, and his attitude 
was not always gracious. On one occasion 
an opera star called in reference to some 
trouble at the National Bohemian Theater, 
which was giving his “Jacobin.’ As I was 
nearly always in his house when callers 
came, he beckoned me to follow him out 
the back way, exclaiming that there was 
always some rumpus going on at the 
theater and that he did not wish any part 
in the controversy. 

About this time my studies were’ draw- 
ing to a close and I was indeed loath to 
leave the delightful atmosphere of his 
home. Before going I decided to write a 
short choral work. 

In this branch, which is quite as signifi- 
cant as instrumental music, Dvorak’s skill 
was likewise notable. 

I had been preparing my piece for a 
week before submitting it, but at a mere 
glance he said the tenor parts were all 
written too low. 

“You Americans are forever afraid to 
give tenors what they can do. Look at my 
‘Stabat Mater.’ See how the voice parts 
are treated!” 

In this well-known work, the effective 
handling of the male voices is very ap- 
parent. In choral music, when certain 
voices are made to blend together, such as 
alto and bass, the effect is splendid. So- 
pranos or tenors also may be divided 
among themselves. This form of divisi 
writing gives greater fullness and produces 
a better resonance than straight four-part 
writing. 

All these special effects, employed by 
himself, were imparted to his followers. 
When I was invited to hear the class work 
of his pupils at the conservatory (for he 
was Professor of Composition there) his 
ideas were all faithfully reflected. His 
spirit was evident in all the Bohemian mu- 
sic. The cloak of the passionate Slav had 
verily fallen upon the shoulders of the 
great Anton Dvorak! 
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SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 


MR. HOPKINS’ ARTICLE 
1. What attitude had Dvorak toward 
his pupils? Toward the peasantry? 
2. In what key was the Symphony 


“From the New World” originally written? 


3. What place in composing did Dvordk 
give to orchestration? 

4. How was Dvorak peculiar in Ins 
method of composing? 

5. What criticism did Dvorak offer 
concerning tenor parts in choral work? 


“Gie” and “Slur” Confusion Cleared 


By JosEPH RUSSELL 


No two musical characters seem to 
create more confusion than the tie and 
slur. 


Now why should this be so, when a little 
careful obse rvation will clear up the whole 
matter ? 

If two notes of the same pitch are con- 
nected by a curved line, then that curved 
line becomes a tie. 
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The two notes are played as one. This 
rule holds good even though the two. 


pitches may be represented differently, as 
in a sudden change of key where F-sharp 
might be connected with G-flat. These 
would represent just the same pitch, and 
the curved line would be interpreted as 
a tie. 

The only exception to this rule is when 
staccato marks appear above the notes. 
Two or more notes of the same pitch, with 
staccato marks over them and a curved 
line over the staccato marks, create what 
is known as semi-staccato. (Sometimes, 


rather loosely, designated as portamento, 
which is a different thing.) 

Ex. 2 

ss 


Here the notes are only slightly shortened 
and are played with a light, easy lift of 


the hand so as not to make the finish of 
the tone abrupt. 

When the curved line is over two notes 
and only the last has the staccato mark 
over it, 

Ex.3 


then the first is held its full time after 
which the second is sounded and given a 
semi-staccato effect as described above. 
Of course in a series of notes, 


Ex.4 


=== 


even though the first and last of them hap- 
pen to have the same pitch, the curved 
line becomes only a slur and all notes are 
sounded. 

Now, after what has been said above, 
it becomes quite clear that a curved line 
over notes of different pitch becomes a slur. 
No matter how the notes may be repre- 
sented : 


Ex. 5 ; 
= 


the fact that they indicate different pitches, 
so that they must be played on different 
keys of the piano, or on different places 
on the strings of another instrument, ren- 
ders the curved line a slur. é 


Ghe Young Pupil Deditates 


By WINNIFRED L. CLARK 


1. YEARS of study are required before 
becomes a good musician; therefore 
it is necessary to work persistently. 

2. Music is not drudgery but pleasure. 

3. A proper knowledge of music leads 
to a liberal education. 

4. Music is the benefit of all. I, 


one 


for 


as a sincere musician, must assist the com- 
munity in which I live. 
5. An appreciation of music leads to 


an appreciation of all the peoples of the 


world. 
6. Beauty can be 
through a knowledge of music. 


THE MUSICAL AMATEUR 
A Favorite French Aquarelle by A. 


Ferrant 


better appreciated 


— Musical Jargon of the 
Radio (larified 


A Popular Interpretation of Gechnical Germs Heard 
Daily Over the Radio 


By Epwarp ELtsworTH HIpsHER 


PART VIII 


Contrapuntal Forms: Types of compo- 
sition in which counterpoint is a prominent 
feature. That is, one division of a group 
(vocal, instrumental or both combined or 
in alternation) will give out a musical 
theme, which will be later taken up by 
another division which will repeat this 
theme while the first one is performing an 
accompanying melody; and this will be 
continued till each group of the organization 
is employed in the exposition of its indivi- 
dual part which must be a melody complete 
in itself. Yet all these must be so related 
that when combined they will create a 
harmonious whole. As these themes play 
a sort of “Hide and Seek” game of chasing 
each other, the following of the clever man- 
ner in which the composer is able to ac- 
complish this feat is one of the pleasures 
of listening to this form of composition. 
Bach, Handel, Haydn and Mozart were the 
composers leaving the most monumental 
works in this style. 

* * OK * 

Country Dance: <A popular dance of 
England, from early times to a compara- 
tively recent date when the quadrille, 
waltz and polka displaced it. The name, 
rather than being a corruption of the Con- 
tredanse of the French, really indicates 
the source of its origin. The lively mu- 
sic is usually either %4, 34 or % time, with 
four or eight measures in each strain, 
Many references to country dances are 
found in sixteenth century literature. 


Mayden Lane 


cecretieee 


Mayden Lane, here given, is quoted from 
a collection of these dances, The English 
Dancing Master, published by John Play- 
ford 1651. 

ks BE 


Couplet (French, coo-play): A French 
song, usually of a light and bright nature, 
with all stanzas sung to the same music. 
Similar in construction to the English bal- 
lad, it is most often in a lighter spirit. 

In light operas, vaudevilles and bur- 
lesques, the songs of the comic actor, in 
which allusion of a humorous and some- 
times Satirical nature is made to current 
political and social topics, are also called 
couplets. 

kok ok Ox 


Courante (French, koo-rant): A French 
dance, the name of which is derived from 
courir, to run. Originally in double rhythm 
it kept this measure so long as used only 
for dancing. Through a gradual trans- 
formation it came into triple rhythm. Its 
period of greatest popularity was in the 
seventeenth century and especially during 
the reign of Louis XIV. 

x ok * * 


The following quotation is from the Eng- 
lish Suite, No, 5, of Bach: 


THE ETUD 


Allegretto MM. d=72 
—==a==——| 


A ‘niga of the courante is that ¢ 
last measure of each period contradicts t 
time signature and becomes sextu 
rhythm. Notice the last three measures 
this same courante. 


“As a part of the suite, the courante 
ally follows the allemande.. 

In Italy the Corrente (core-ren-t 
from correre, to run) has little similai 
to the courante of France other than 
taining its triple rhythm. It is rapid 
movement—allegro or allegro assai—an¢ 
fashioned to its name by abounding in r 
ning passages : 


Partita, No.5 


Corelli, Bach and Handel left many spt 
mens in this style. The courantes of Han 
are often a blending of the French 
Italian type, 


Allegro moderato 


while those of Bach cling more closely 
the French style of Couperin. : 
* * Kk Ox 


Cyclical Forms: Compositions in 
manner of a series of movements quite 
plete in their musical form and content, 
as to be capable of a satisfactory interp 
tation alone, and yet all is such relations 
of keys and emotional messages as to m 
a completed whole when performed 
proper sequence. To this class belong 
such forms as the sonata, the concerto, 
symphony and the suite. : 

* * ok * 

Czardas (char-dash, with “a’s” 
far): The characteristic nationalistic da 
ot the Magyars of Hungary. It begins 
a \Lassu or Lassan (slow movement) 


Andante Lassu (or Lassan) 


and gradually grows livelier and 
in a Fris (or Friska), 


it rises almost to a frenzy of excitem 
The Second Rhapsody of Liszt 
familiar example of a highly developed ¢ 
position of this type. 
. (Continued on page 139) 
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BAND AND ORCHESTRA DEPARTMENT 


Conducted Monthly by 


VICTOR J. 


FAMOUS BAND TRAINER AND CONDUCTOR 


GRABEL 


he Understanding of Orchestral Pylusic 


"y F THE MANY students who either 
) attend orchestral concerts or listen 

to the “full band” over the radio, 
sre are probably few who are quite clear 
to the nature and grouping of the in- 
uments which they hear. To distinguish 
ween the members of a large body of 
inged, wind and percussion sound- 
irces, however, lends so much increased 
joyment to the listener that a few gen- 
i] impressions may help or even entice 
> enthusiast to a closer study of the 
iole fascinating subject of Orchestration. 
To begin with, it is well to remember 
it a “band” (orchestra)—as we under- 
ind it on the concert platform—consists 
several well-defined “families” of in- 
uments, figuratively so called because 
sre is a well-defined relationship be- 
een all instruments belonging to each 
Yarate group. 


The “String” Family 
“THUS WE HAVE the “strings,” the 
- large double-bass and medium-sized 
Ilo (distinguished from the smaller 
inged instruments by being supported 
‘the ground-floor) picturesquely repre- 


’ 
; 


N THE smaller schools throughout the 
state, the music teacher is faced with a 
far more difficult problem than that 
ich faces the teacher of music in the 
ger schools. In the first place, the at- 
dance being smaller, there is not an 
ndance of musically-interested children 
less the community be exceptional. On 
ount of a smaller number of students, 
orchestras, glee clubs or bands will 
urally he affected in size; this in turn 
1 greatly limit instrumentation. With 
rumentation limited, the field of classical 
d semi-classical music is also narrowed. 
s, at the outset, the teacher has a’ quite 
ficult problem to solve. If she should 
experienced she can handle the situation, 
if she be inexperienced then she will 
ve many problems. 

feel that having faced such a situation 
d haying successfully solved it, I am ina 
sition to offer a few suggestions to those 
0 should find themselves in a like posi- 


3 advanced orchestra offered the 
eatest difficulty for in it we had no strings 
all! No violins to carry the all-important 

dy! To solve this we could have used 
ht band music, but we needed the 
to fill in the harmony; so that elimi- 
ed several good possibilities. It was 
‘the fact that we had the piano and 


By Dr. ANNIE 


senting the “father and mother” of a clus- 
ter 1n which the arm-supported yiolins and 
violas (tenor violins) may be . fancifully 
looked upon as the “children”? From 
another point of view, the smaller strings 
are respectively the soprano and alto 
voices of the “stringed quartet,” the lat- 
ter term being applied mainly to a set of 
two violins, one viola and one violoncello 
(to give the lighter bass its full name). 
This great fraternity, in which the first 
and second violins are generally grouped 
around or at the side of the conductor, 
forms the grand ground-work of the whole 
musical structure. Their satisfying tones 
may easily be recognized and separated 
from the other “voices” as almost omni- 
present throughout the performances. 


The “Wind” Family 


HE WIND CHOIR, on the contrary, 

usually makes periodical entries, 
generally for the purpose of “color,” or 
at the climaxes. First we shall need to 
note that the “wind” is divided into “wood” 
and “brass.” The latter—the huge tubas, 
trombones, horns and thrilling trumpets— 
are most often on the’ outskirts of the 


By M. 


wanted to keep it for its harmonies that 
kept us from having a band! With two 
clarinets, two saxophones, three cornets, 
drums ‘and piano, we were slightly handi- 
capped for a high school orchestra. For- 
tunately, one clarinetist could transpose the 
violin part with comparative ease; so this 
greatly alleviated much of the trouble in 


W . PATTERSON 


crowd; but they easily make themselves 
heard, especially in fortissimo passages. 

The “horn’—a favorite sound-source 
with most composers—when well played 
has a very beautiful, round, “romantic” 
tone that it is worth the listener's while to 
recognize. It is best at sustained notes, 
which seem to weld the whole force of 
wind and strings together in a harmonious 
whole. 

Nearer the strings comes the interesting 
and very distinctive fraternity of the 
“wood-wind,” consisting usually of a pair 
each of flutes, oboes, clarinets, and bas- 
soons. It is not always so easy jor the 
amateur to recognize the differences in 
“timbre,” or tone-color of these softer 
wind-yoices. The flute, clear and pure 
though somewhat unemotional, is some- 
times linked in melodic work with the 
plaintive, “bitter-sweet” oboe (the latter 
often used in pastoral music). The clari- 
net—the so-called “female voice” of the or- 
chestra—is capable of much expression in 
its various registers, the flute often “sil- 
vering” its richer tones. The lowest 
pitched instrument of the group, the bas- 
soon, has been called the “buffoon of the 
band,” from the grotesque grunts which it 


LANDA 


choosing the music. The pianist played 
the bass, since we had no other instruments 
to do this, and would also fill in any parts 
that were weak. Thus we got along fairly 
well. My aim was to get the students to 
play before the public as much as possible 
to give them the confidence and the prac- 
tice of so playing. We hada very successful 


THE VILLAGE ORCHESTRA 
From a German Mural Painting by Thoma 


is capable of producing. ‘Father’ Haydn 
was fond of giving this orchestral clown 
some humorous music to play. 


The “Beaten” Family 
ERCUSSION instruments do not need 


much introduction, as they generally 
are very good at asserting themselves in the 
roll of the drum, the boom of the gong, the 
ting of the triangle, or the clang of the 
cymbals. Composers used to be warned 
to introduce these noisy voices with dis- 
cretion; they figure, nevertheless, promi- 
nently in the full scores of today. The 
reading of these orchestral scripts forms a 
special study for advanced students. There 
are sometimes many “occasional” visitors 
to be met with among the band “families,” 
such as the liquid harp and the majestic 
organ, to say nothing of a whole batch 
of weird percussion instruments necessi- 
tated by the requirements of modern 
scores. But we have indicated enough 
familiar “figures” to help the onlooker to 
a nodding acquaintance with the orchestral 
instruments, in the hope that closer ac- 
quaintance with the various groups or 
“families” will endear them to appreciative 
ears, 


Selecting Pusic for the Smaller Orchestra 


year and the orchestra was much in de- 
mand. 


A Popular Ensemble 


UR ORCHESTRA “took” with the 

townsfolk and was highly compli- 
mented upon all occasions. The reason for 
this I soon learned; it was because of the 
kind of music we were playing! We did 
not have the instrumentation for heavy 
classics; so we just eliminated them from 
our list. The gravest mistakes are made 
by inexperienced teachers in the selection 
of music. They feel that in spite of every- 
thing the classics should be played—that 
the people must be educated to appreciate 
them. This may he all right under certain 
circumstances, but they do not stop to con- 
sider the other side—that the classics should 
not he presented with only part instru- 
mentation and by only mediocre and be- 
ginning musicians. In doing this the com- 
position is not only robbed of meaning, but 
is also placed before the public in an un- 
favorable light. The easier’ and more 
popular classics should, by all means, be 
played. These are published in simpler 
orchestrations and also for almost any com- 
bination of instruments. Brahms’ Hunga- 
rian Dances were especial favorites and so 


(Continued on page 133) 
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How a Q@ourse in Pusical History Should Differ from 
One in Pusical Appreciation 


By Gen GILDERSLEEVE 


HE PURPOSE of this paper is to 
differentiate between a course in 
“Musical History” and one in “Mu- 
sical Appreciation.” Many times there 
is no attempt to make a distinction, the 
course given being called “Musical History 
and Appreciation.” The writer is opposed 
to such a precedure and is forthwith pre- 
senting his oppositions and offering sugges- 
tions for a distinct, separate study under 
each head. 
Appreciation is a comprehensive term 
and carries with it the idea of increasing 
interest in and music. “Musical 
History” as taught before the general use 
of the phonograph and player piano often 
aad little music used for illustrative pur- 
poses. With the use of more and more il- 
ustrative material, the title of the course 
was changed from “History of Music” to 
“History and Appreciation of Music,” -the 
yrincipal reason being that the use of music 
as illustrative material seemed to come un- 
der the head of appreciation rather than 
uistory. That is, it seemed to be a study of 
the music itself and therefore to be called 
appreciation, which term should be included 
as a part of the title of the course. But 
should it? 


love of 


Let us look at other courses given in a 
conservatory of music. 
sider “Choral Singing.” 


For instance, con- 
Is there anything 
which increases an interest in and a love 
for music any more than the singing of 
well-selected choruses of the master com- 
posers? But we do not find the course 
named “Choral Singing and Appreciation.” 
\ study of “Musical Theory” greatly in- 
creases our interest in and love of music, 
because of the sharpening of our ability to 
differentiate between harmonies and our un- 
derstanding of the harmonic idioms used 
by different composers, and yet we do not 
call such a course “Musical Theory and 
Appreciation.” Studying “From an Anal- 
ysis,” greatly increases our enjoyment of 
music, because we are thereby better en- 
abled to follow through the compositions to 
which we are listening, and yet we do not 
call this course “Musical Form, Analysis, 
and Appreciation.” Likewise, “Aésthetics” 
clarifies our thinking about music and its 
effect over us, but we do not think of giving 
the. course the title “AZsthetics and Appre- 
ciation.” Neither is it necessary, it seems 
to the writer, to use the term Apprecia- 
tion in connection with the title of Musi- 
cal History, simply because many things 
come in which increase one’s interest in 
and love of music. 


The Scope of Appreciation 
INCE THE term “musical appreciation” 
is in current use perhaps it is well to 
define a field which it will cover and like- 
wise the field which will be covered by 
Musical History.. A course in musical ap- 
preciation should contain a general survey 
of music. The music selected for playing 
should be chosen from the standpoint of 


its «esthetic worth and its power to appeal 
to the members of the class at their par- 
ticular stage of musical development. Stu- 
_dents should be allowed to register for the 
appreciation course without having had 
special training in music. Ideally, it would 
be desirable to have practically everybody 
take a course in Musical Appreciation. Gen- 
erally speaking, the course should require 
no preparation. The only thing that should 
be demanded of those who take Apprecia- 
tion shall be to come regularly and to keep 
awake and attentive during the playing of 
the music. Occasionally it may be desired 
to preparation. In this case, the 
finest preparation for the appreciation class 
shall be the actual playing or singing of 
How- 
ever, this work on the part of the student 
should be optional rather than required, 
their interest having been stimulated by 
the presentation in class. 

The progress of the Music Appreciation 
class will be topical, as, for instance, folk 
music, dance music, polyphonic music, dra- 
matic music, the art song, the pianoforte 
and its music, the string instruments, cham- 
ber music and the symphony orchestra. 
The thought uppermost in the mind of the 
teacher of Appreciation will be to give the 
students who are taking the course a de- 
lightful experience in music. The topics 
will follow largely where the interest of the 
class directs rather than in any logical or 
chronological order. The appreciation les- 
son approaches as nearly as possible the 
state of an emotional joy ride. The course 
is one of exploration, one of building an 
enthusiastic mind set for music, a starting 
point from which it is hoped that the inter- 
est of the student will enlarge in ever 
widening circles. 

The fact that a course is a course in 
Musical Appreciation does not eliminate the 
presentation of facts of Musical History; 
but where these facts come in, they will be 
referred to incidentally by the teacher as a 
frame-work or an enrichment of discussion 
for the purpose of increasing the in- 
terest in the music. No attempt will be 
made to drill the students on the acquisi- 
tion or retention of these facts or their 
ability to use them later. 


have 


the music which is being discussed. 


The Scope of History 

N2Se AS regards Musical History. 

Ideally it is not desirable to have 
everybody study the History of Music. Mu- 
sical History is for three types of people— 
the interpreter, the composer, and the mu- 
sic teacher, all of whom are musical spe- 
cialists or experts in their fields. For the 
layman musical history is unnecessary. 

Let us look at the history of other lines ot 
endeavor, for instance, the history of mathe- 
matics. All of us have some time in our 
lives taken courses in mathematics, but only 
the specialists in mathematics ever go into 
the historical development of the subject 
and the names of the people who brought 
different phases of mathematics to the fore- 
ground. Likewise in English. The lay- 
man has learned to differentiate between 
first and second rate literature, and has 
been made familiar with masterpieces of 
writers. However, it is the task of only the 
specialists, writers, and teachers of English 
to go into the study of the history of Eng- 
lish literature. Or, in the fields of psychol- 
ogy, sociology, or art. All educated people 
take survey courses in these fields, but 
it is left to the specialists in the particular 
field to study the subject from the stand- 
point of its historical development. There- 
fore, the fundamental distinction between 
“Musical History” and “Musical Apprecia- 
tion” is that “Musical History” is a course 
for musical specialists, while appreciation 
is a course for musical laymen or elemen- 
tary course for’ the prospective musical 
specialists preceding a more intensive course 
of musical history. 

The progress of the Musical History 
class shall consist of lectures the same 
as Musical Appreciation and the playing 
of music the same as Music Apprecia- 
tion, but, in regard to the preparation 
of the student, it shall consist of his- 
torical readings rather than of the mere 
gaining of an acquaintance with music, 
as in the Appreciation course, and it shall 
be a much more intensive course and shall 
require a much finer type of preparation. 
Being for the specialist, it shall be an in- 
tensive specialized study representing as 
high a type of scholarship as that included 
in private study for playing an instrument 
or in the Musical Theory or Composition 


class. It will develop artistic thinke 
about music as well as artistic performe 
of music. 


Approaches: Cultural or Analytica 
HE PLAN of the work in Music 
History shall be based upon the mi 

efficient means of learning and associat 
of facts about music, and shall, in me 
cases, be arranged chronologically. T 
music covered in the Musical Appree 
tion class is the music which the peo 
studying the course are most apt to he 
at concerts or over the radio, that is, f 
the most part, music of the last hundr 
and fifty years. In contrast, the Musi¢ 
History class shall give a great deal of 
tention to the beginnings and origins | 
music, and three-fourths of the course sh 
consist of the study of music previous 
the last one hundred and fifty years. T 
point of playing music in the Appreciati 
class is to build familiarity with beautii 
music. The point of playing music 

History class is to give greater reality 

the significant facts being studied, for fz 
are the furniture of thought, and the mu 
selected for illustrative purposes may 
thought of as the plexus around whi 
these facts shall be associated. J 

Perhaps we may make this distinct 
In Musical History music is used if 
dentally to illustrate facts and to rel 
facts to musical experience, while 

Appreciation we make an opposite 4a 

proach, facts being used incidentally 
add interest to each composition bel 
studied.. Many compositions chosen in 

Musical History class may not have 

immediate zsthetic appeal but be intens 

interesting to the specialist from the sta) 
point of historical development. For 

stance, many of the dry, austere, cano i 

and contrapuntal compositions of the 

Netherland composers are not zsthetic 

interesting to any of us today, yet are 

tensely significant historically, especially 
the musical expert. Likewise, compositi 
of the Mannheim School, such as those 

Stamitz, and the writings of C. P. E. B 

contain ntuch of historical value in the 

velopment of the sonata form; but t 

are not particularly beautiful to liste 

judging them from the esthetic standpo 

All music chosen for the Appreciaticn ¢ 

must pass the test as to whether it is 

mediately appealing and beautiful. HF 
ever, the test for all the music chosen 

the Musical History class shall be, “I: 

historically significant?” These two pe 

of view make it difficult to choose m 

which will fit in to both a Musical Hist 

and a Musical Appreciation class at 
same time. 


a 


Valued as Art or as Relics 
NOTHER distinction to make bet 
. the teaching of Musical History 
Appreciation is that the Apprecia 


(Continued on page 147) 
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Introduction of the (@lassics 


At what grade should the classics 
begin to play an important part, 
and what proportion of them will 
be necessary to a well-rounded musi- 
cal education?—F. B. 


_ There is no reason why a pupil should 
jot be given a taste of the classics very 
r in his career. Several pieces in 
-humann’s “Album for the Young,’ Op. 
for instance, are hardly beyond the 
grade. Little pieces by Bach and 
rt are adapted to grades II and III, 
r which there is plenty of easy ma- 
ial from Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Schu- 
ert, and even Beethoven, which is avail- 
le. 
Intersperse modern pieces’ with such 
slections from the classics. Let the lat- 
xr be introduced naturally, not forced on 
e pupil, and let him be made acquainted 
ith each composer’s life and work as he is 
hus presented. As a result, the pupil may 
e brought to appreciate the importance 
nd beauty of the compositions of the 
reat piano masters. 


. 


Problems of a Piano Pupil 


i 

| (1) I have taken a number of pi- 

| ano lessons and can play for my 

own amusement, but am troubled in 
playing pieces with octaves, since 
my fingers are short. I feel sure that 
my fingers will not grow any longer. 
What would you advise? 

(2) I eannot pick up a piece and 
play it off readily. What would be 
good for me? Should I practice 
much sight-reading? 

(3) I have never been able to 
memorize. Is there any other way 
than to play a few measures at a 
time ?—B. A. 


(1) Try practicing octaves at first broken 
one note after another). In doing this, 
seep your thumb curved in and your wrist 
tather high and relaxed. Also, in passing 
rom one note to the next, throw your 
nand sideways, to right or left, in the di- 
ection of the key which you are sound- 
ng. 
| An exercise along this line is the fol- 
ywing, which should be practiced in all 
eys and at different rates of speed: 


T advise you not to work too long at a 
over octaves, since there is danger 
your stiffening the wrists. 
(2) Fluent reading of music requires 
ch practice and experience. If you have 
friend who plays the piano, try reading 
with her, beginning with those which 
ean both read with tolerable ease. 
sight-reading is important, you 
not spend too much time on it, 
t has a tendency to promote care- 
abits. 


THE TEACHERS’ 
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(3) In memorizing single measures or 
short phrases, try playing the phrase twice 
with the notes, and then twice on top of 
the keys, without sounding them. If you 
accomplish this step successfully, it will 
be easy to play the phrase aloud from 
memory. 

After studying measures or short 
phrases in this way, put pairs of them to- 
gether, beginning by playing with the notes 
as before; and afterward study in ‘a simi- 
lar manner longer sections, finally the en- 
tire piece. 


Galks on Pylusic 


I am planning to give an hour’s 
talk on music to my pupils and their 
mothers every other Saturday after- 
noon. I want to make these informal 
talks as interesting as possible, and 
am wondering what material, text- 
books and so forth to use. Will you 
please suggest the most interesting 
book you know? I have never taken 
a straight theory course, but have 
had harmony and music history. 

—E. L. 

Your project is a very commendable 
one, and should prove an inspiration to 
both yourself and your audiences. 

I should begin by deciding on a list of 
topics, which may then be prepared individ- 
ually. Such a list may include the fol- 
lowing’ subjects: ~rhythm, melody, har- 
mony, music form, quality in music, dif- 
ferent schools of music. The last topic may 
be expanded into a study of musical epochs 
or of individual composers, which could 
occupy as many afternoons as you wish. 

Having decided on your topics, read up 
on each one, preferably in several authori- 
tative books, meanwhile taking copious 
notes. Finally arrange the material thus 
gained into orderly succession, and make 
outlines of what you intend to say. Your 
talks will be much increased in interest 
if you introduce plenty of musical illustra- 
tions by playing them on the piano, by get- 
ting a friend to sing, or by using the 
phonograph. 

I append a list of several books on which 
you may start. These may be supplemented 
by books on general music history, biog- 
raphies of musicians dnd essays. 

“How to Understand Music,” 2 volumes, 
W. S. B. Matthews. 

“What Every Piano 
Know,” Hamilton. 

“Music and its Appreciation,’ Macpher- 
son. 

“The Principles of Expression in Piano- 
forte Playing,’ Christiani. 

“Harmony Book for Beginners,” Preston 
Ware Orem. 

“Musical Forms,” Ernest Pauer. 

“The Evolution of the Art of Music,” 
Parry. 


Pupil should 


Introduction of the Pedal 


When I have my pupils begin to 
use the pedal (after a piece has been 
thoroughly learned), some of them 
remark that when they think about 
the pedal they forget the notes, so 
that its use seems to retard their 
playing. Please advise me what to 
do to remedy this trouble—M. M. S. 


Perhaps you wait too long before ap- 
plying the pedal to pieces which they are 
studying. Even before the notes are thor- 
oughly mastered, you may indicate an oc- 
casional touch of the pedal by placing the 
mark | ] (down, hold, up) beneath 


the proper measures. In this way, pedal 
use will become a regular factor of their 
practice. 

Special exercises may also be employed. 
Let the pupil play slow scales, at first with 
one hand alone, making them legato solely 
by the use of the pedal, in such ways as 
this : : 


Left Hand 
ote te ate = 


a tt 
9 


oer 
a7) ee Ct 
Hata 


Be ie ee Ue se oie ae 
For more extended study you may give 

Heley L. Cramm’s excellent book, ‘“Be- 

ginning with the Pedals of the Piano.” 

The pedal is, of course, especially asso- 
ciated with the work of the left hand. 
When it is to be employed frequently in this 
connection, explain and mark its appear- 
ances clearly and then let the pupil play the 
left-hand part alone, using the pedal. After 
he has thus acquired the habit of managing 
it properly, the right-hand part may be 
added. 

We have spoken only of the damper 
pedal. Important for color effects, how- 
ever, is the soft pedal, which should not 
be neglected, at least after the earlier 
grades. : 


A Four-Year Old 


I have the promise of a pupil 
who is only four years of age and 
would like your advice as to the 
method of teaching such a young 
pupil, also the best books ae oe 


So young a pupil will require great tact 
in management. Make your lessons very 
short, not more than fifteen or twenty 
minutes each, and give three or four of 
these a week, if possible. Teach only a 
very little at a lesson, but make every 
step very clear, 

Do not require the pupil to practice by 
herself for the present, unless her practice 
can be supervised by her mother or some- 
one else who is interested and competent. 

A book which will suggest plenty of 
ways to claim and hold her attention is 
“Music Play for Every Day” (Presser 
Company). Children of her age are par- 
ticularly fond of pictures, with which the 
book is filled. These will connect her 
music work with familiar objects and ideas. 


Singing the @ounts 


How can I cure a pupil of singing 
the counts? This is a twelve year 
old girl, just beginning. She has a 
good voice and I think has been 


playing and singing by ear, the 
habit is so fixed. I have tried the 
following : 


1. Count a few measures before 
beginning to play. 

2. Give an upward 
each count. 

3. Speak the counts short 
staccato. 

4. Play one or two octaves lower 
and count in a high voice. 4 

5. Play one or two octaves higher 
and count in a low voice. 

6. Count only on the first beat of 
each measure. 

Also, what reasons can I give her 
for the necessity of taking away the 
pleasure of singing, when it is so 
hard for her to speak the counts? 
So far I have had to resort to silent 
counting at the lessons.—G. B. 


inflection to 


and 


You have certainly invented clever de- 
vices for curing the trouble. Of all these, 
however, I consider the third by far the 
most important. The chief objection to 
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singing the counts is that they will natu- 
rally be made legato, which destroys their 
definiteness and precision. Counts should 
always be given staccato, preferably with 
an accent on the first beat of each measure. 
If the child likes to utter these counts 
with the singing voice and on melodic tones, 
and if she can be made to do this with the 
proper distinctness of beat, let her do so, 
since the habit will probably cure itself in 
time. It’s a pity to stop her entirely from 
indulging a habit which is really an out- 
come of musical insight and ability! 

Why not also put her to work on the 
book “Music Play for Every Day,” in 
which the early pieces and exercises are set 
to words that are to be sung? 


Playing Legato 


I have a little pupil of nine years . 
who has been studying for two 
years, but who cannot be taught to 
play legato. She disconnects all the 
notes she plays. The disconnection 
is not so bad in scales, but in studies 
and pieces it is terrible. I hope you 
can give me some suggestions as to 
what to do with her, because I have 
tried all the schemes I can think of. 

—F. H. D. 


Have her cultivate the continuous use of 
arm-weight. Let her hold|her arm so that 
its upper portion (from shoulder to elbow) 
is loose at her side. Now have the fore- 
arm raised, with the hand hanging down 
from the wrist as in this! illustration : 


NN 


Keeping the hand in this position, she 
is to depress the keys D, E, F, with the 
fourth, third and second fingers, and hold 
them down by standing the hand on the 
fingers, as it were, so that the weight is 
thrown directly down and into these keys. 
Now release all but the third finger, and 
then rotate to right and left with the fore- 
arm, transferring the weight from one key 
to the next. 

Have the pupil play five-finger exercises 
in this way until she acquires the habit of 
keeping the arm-weight down on the keys, 
when the same principle may be applied to 
all legato passages. Be sure that her el- 
bow is continually down, her wrist high, 
and her fingers sloping in a downward 
direction. 


he Grammar of PCusic 


From Bombay, India, comes a letter 
from a girl who is studying for a piano 
examination to be given by Trinity College, 
London. She is at work on Beethoven’s 
“Sonata, Op 57,” Chopin’s “Nocturne, Op. 
27, No. 2,” and Bach’s ‘Chromatic Fan- 
tasy and Fugue.” She writes: 


Please inform me what Grammar 
I should study for the Bach number, 
as I have inquired at all the leading 
firms in India and in England. They 
do not seem to find any trace of such 
a book and tell me that they have 
never heard of it. 

I have no teacher, since my mother 
cannot afford one, and am therefore 
preparing and teaching myself with 
just the aid of gramophone records. 

—P. A 


(Continued on page 147) 
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FREDERICK THE GREAT AND 


JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH 


IN THE PALACE AT POTSDAM 


The Famous Meeting of May 8, 1747 


THE ETUD 


Che Great Wasters as Students 
BACH 


‘By HerBertT WESTERBY 


THE other great musicians of a 


IKE 
past age, Handel, Mozart, Haydn and 


Beethoven, John Sebastian Bach was 

the product of the Ducal Courts 
of the various principalities of Germany. 
These cultured 
men and musical; they encouraged musi- 
cal art and the chapel masters in 
employ were expected to redound to the 
honor of the Court, not only as executants 


largely 


Princes were generally 


their 


but also as composers. 

A whole clan of musical Bachs had 
existed and did exist at the time of the 
birth of John Sebastian whose father was 
Court and Musician at Ejisenach. 
This pleasant town in Thuringia nestles 
under the heights the Wart- 
burg, which Wagner makes the scene of 
action in his “Tannhauser.” 
the writer's visit to Eisenach the house in 
which Bach was born has been made into 
a museum for the attraction and enlight- 
enment of tourists. Bach's father taught 
him the violin and viola, the latter of 
which he preferred in musical gatherings. 

At the age of nine Bach's mother died, 
and, less than a year later, his father also. 
Fortunately his elder brother, Johann 
Christoph, who had been a pupil of the 
Master, Pachelbel, and Or- 


Town 


wooded of 


opera Since 


who was an 


gamst and Schoolmaster in Ohrdruf (a 
small town about thirty miles distant) un- 
dertook to look after the little orphan. 
Young Bach went to the Lyceum School, 
joined the choir and sang in church and 
also in the usual street processions. His 
brother taught him the harpsichord and 
the Music printing then was the 
exception and his brother's store of the 
precious manuscripts incited him “to know 
and acquire” more—but this brother 
forbade. 


organ. 
his 


The Precious Manuscript 

TIS related that young Sebastian stole 

down at nights and, abstracting the roll 
through the lattice work of the cupboard, 
copied the works by moonlight, completing 
the whole in months, Unfortunately 
his brother discovered the copy and took 
it away. Nevertheless the copied manu- 
script spoke of the grit and perseverance 
which was to carry the boy through to 
eminence and renown. 

His school, and music training 
went on daily for five years, when, being 
obliged owing to his brother's increasing 
family to look for new pastures, he was 
admitted at the age of fifteen with a boy 
friend as a paid singer in the choir at the 
imposing St. Michael’s Church, Liinebure, 


six 


choir 


a town some thirty miles from Hamburg 
and two hundred miles away to the north, 
over uninviting country. Probably he had 
to walk most of the way. Stage coaches 
were expensive. 

Unfortunately his voice soon broke, but 
he was useful as an accompanist and as a 
violinist in the orchestra and he was kept 
on for three years, when he reached the 
age of eighteen. It was here in Line- 
burg with its musical traditions and culture 
that he also gained access to the important 
Library and to the music manuscripts of 
Scheidt, Criiger and others. These, doubt- 
less, he would copy out and make a study 
of in all their various contrapuntal de- 
vices. He would also work hard to im- 
prove and perfect his keyboard technic. 
Tt so happened that the organist of St. 
John’s Church, Bohm, a distinguished 
composer for the clavier, hailed from 
Bach’s own Thuringia and proved to him 
a friend and helper. Béhm had been a 
pupil of Reinken, the distinguished Ham- 
burg organist; so we find Bach repeat- 
edly walking over to Hamburg, a day’s 
journey, to see and hear Reinken. 


Travels on Foot 


ALTED fish is a staple article of diet 


“7 in North Germany. One day, rest- 


ing under the kitchen window of an Inn 
hungry and short of money, Bach wai 
startled when the window above opene 
and two herring heads, each containing 

Danish ducat, landed beside him. His um 
known friend thus provided him with 

dinner and sufficient over to make anothe} 
excursion, ; 

The veteran Reinken was noted for hit 
free bravura style, and no doubt Bach duh 
reflected this feature in his toccatas. 

About this time, from 1703, Handel wai 
also in Hamburg acting as a violinist if 
the Opera House—but the two composer 
never met. On other occasions young 
Bach would also trudge south to Celle, 
minor Versailles,” and a distance of abo 
sixty miles, in order to hear the Cour 
Orchestra there, one renowned for its per 
formance of Trench masterpieces. 
that time everything French was in fashio 
in Germany. 

We can now see the trend of Bach’ 
studies and are not surprised to find hif 
next as violinist in the court orchestr 
at Weimar. Moreover he was there i 
cordial terms of friendship with the Duke 
a cultured music amateur. i 


(Continued on page 137) 
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A graceful waltz movement. Not too fast. 
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se Caprice, by Frederick A. Williams 


lis is what usually goes by the name of a 
cert waltz.” Rapid in tempo, with lots of 
age work and attractive themes, it seems to 
o take a place among the very best of Mr. 
ilams’ compositions. 

yte that after the rapid introduction the 
© changes to moderate waltz time. It would 
be a bad plan to practice separately the 
zzios in the left hand part of the first section, 
ake this accompaniment so smooth, even and 
that all the attention can be directed to the 
_ hand part. 

we A-flat section continues the same type of 
mpaniment. Con bravura means with spirit 
boldness of execution. 

r. Williams lives in Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


a Mandarin’s Garden, by Edward A. 
fueller 
r. Mueller, by the use of very simple means, 


given us a charming glimpse of an Oriental 
en bedecked with exotic blooms whose name 
attar are unfamiliar to Occidentals. The 
val of the fourth constitutes the “working 
Siple’’ of the piece. See how many such 
Vals you can find. 

the middle section the time changes from 
to 2/4; the key becomes quite definitely F 


9. Observe the short “‘bridge’’ which leads 
le repetition of section one. The use of such 
ecting links reminds us of the solder joining 
Hic surfaces. 

ay’ this number lightly, with monotonously 
ly rhythm. The cases of imitation found in 
niddle section must be clearly marked. 


» Old Castle, by Maurice Arnold 


usic, despite its many and marvelous qualities, 
‘etty much unable to depict the purely physi- 
aspects of a given scene. Mr. Arnold’s en- 
n composition cannot picture for us, 
are, the turrets and bastions of this medie- 
French castle, nor tell us of what kind of 
» it is built or whether it has the customary 
>and drawbridge. But music can reproduce, 
that most excellently, the mood of a scene; 
we are sure that, as you play this ptece, 
will sense the beauty and dignity and rugged- 
of the old castle, its sombre greyness, and 
memories of chivalrous days gone by which 
r about it. } 
1 second section of The Old Castle is very 
‘in quality. Notice its double pedal point 
prised by the notes A and E (measures 1-8) 
the dominant pedal point on E (measures 9- 
Choose throughout a very moderate tempo. 
r. Arnold was born in St. Louis, Missouri, 
now resides in New York City. He ob- 
d his mitsical training in this country and 
ermany. S 


ace of the Buccaneers, by Frank 
[ayo 
yceaneers, or pirates—they are one and the 
> thing—lived lustily. The same tremendous 
with which they plundered poorly pro- 
' merchantmen was applied to such recrea- 
; as dancing awkward dances on the aft. decks 
heir vessels. As you play this entertaining 
portrait you will have no difficulty in hear- 
in imagination, the heavy footfalls of the 
ers interrupted now and again by the stac- 
sound of laughter or by coarse voices singing 
ser_chanteys. x ‘ 
ne Italian word ruvido, which appears early 
le piece, means in a rough, non-legato fashion, 
1, you kaven’t, Stevenson’s capital pirate 
, “Treasure Island.’”’ An acquaintance with 
) Silver and his parrot will show you just 
this composition should be interpreted. 


7 Snow is Falling, by James H. 
ogers 


his. short number, by one of the geniuses 
ng American composers, will deceive you: 
tt ease hides a good many difficulties of 
- and interpretation. For instance, the 
though you may not realize it—is contin- 

y shifting from hand to hand, and at unex- 


ed moments. To help you to locate these 
is exactly we make the following chart: 


Measures 1- 4, played by R. H. 
“ 5-16 < “ 7 


H. 
i Ex 1) ia eM & 
BAe 31-40,“ 


A eTe ET 
“ 41-49, “ec “ R. H. 


. 
‘this matter has been settled, you can go 
md give your attention to pager the 
n as light and delicate as possible, in 
of falling snowflakes. ; 
is an abbreviation of pochissimo mean- 


st possible. 


Arr, by William M. Felton 


a simple, but exceedingly smooth, ar- 
of one of the loveliest of the Gypsy 


tune is to be found in a more 
in Edouard Hesselberg’s popu- 
apsody. Make this number strong- 
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As you know from either playing or hearing 
some of the works of Brahms and Liszt, Gypsy 
music is characterized by swift changes of tem- 
po. Do not experiment with these too much at 
the start, or your playing will appear to lack 
all continuity. 

Most Gypsy music, like this, is in triple time, 


Theme from “Symphonie Pathétique,” 
by P. I, Tschaikowsky 


Tschaikowsky was one of the most fascinating 
personalities among all of .the great composers. 
You should read, if you have not already done 
so, the fine sketch of his life which appears in 
Grove’s Dictionary. Then. should you happen 
to be a truly serious student of music, get his 
letters in the volume edited by Rosa Newmarch, 
Often, as in Tschaikowsky’s case, the most in- 
timate view of the life of a great man can be 
obtained by reading his correspondence. 

Of his six symphonies, the “Pathétique”’ (pah- 
tay-teek) is, perhaps, the most popular. One of 
its most charming themes is this from the Andan- 
te which discloses that suavity and grace which 
the master gained trom his visits to Italy, ‘the 
land of song.” 


Spring Song, by Emil Liebling 

Emil Liebling was one of those transplanted 
Germans to whose brilliant abilities musical edu. 
cation and appreciation in America owe so much. 
He was born in Pless, Germany, in 1851 and died 
in Chicago in 1914. <A pianist of nearly virtuoso 
powers, he also composed a goodly number of 
splendid piano pieces and songs. Among his 
teachers were Kullak and Liszt. 

The rhythmic pattern of this graceful composi- 
tion is as follows: 


Se 


=a 
Ben: gird tg 


Observe how consistently and pleasingly this is 
employed. The left hand’s imitative little phrase, 
in measure eight, should receive extra emphasis. 
Always keep your eyes ‘peeled’? for just such 
spots, for they occur constantly in the music 
of every period. Section two, largely in the key 
of E major—as we can tell by the sharping of 
D, producing the leading tone of this scale—also 
makes a brief excursion into G sharp minor. 

Make this number very buoyant and light- 
hearted. The counterpoint, or counter-melody, 
which accompanies the last presentation of the 
main theme, must be stressed. 


Reverie, by Sigurd Frederiksen 


Here is a very compact and imaginative sketch 
by a composer new to our pages. Note the sub- 
dued beginning as the revery—or day-dream— 
commences. Then gradually we are led up to the 
emotional peak which we know as the climax, 
from which a skillful descent brings us to the 
restatement of the opening measures. The word 
usually applied to that which follows a climax is 
dénouement, pronounced day-noo-mong. 

The suavity and mellowness of the key of A- 
flat are well exemplified in this number. Play at 
a very moderate tempo, only hurrying a bit as 
the climax draws near. See kow many tone col- 
orings you can achieve in playing this piece. 


Allegretto from the 7th Symphony, L. 
van Beethoven ; 


The survival of the fittest is a spectacle which 
may continually be observed in music as well 
as in life. Thus the fact that Beethoven’s sym- 
phonies, more than a hundred years after they 
were written, remain the greatest works of their 
kind, argues a tremendous vitality of being and 
universality of emotional experience. This 
“Seventh Symphony,” though not quite as popu- 
lar as the “Pastoral” (6th), appeals to us as 
a magnificent production, The Haydn influence 
can be frequently felt in its pages. Here is a 
portion of the Al/egretto movement. Play it with 
strict rhythm. 

For another symphonic excerpt in this same 
issue, see the Andante from Tschaikowsky’s 
“Symphonie Pathétique.’’ 

The opening section of the Beethoven Allegrct- 
to, which is scored for violas, ’cellos and double 
basses, makes an indelible impression on one’s 
mind when played by a fine orchestra. 


Heaben, by Mana-Zucca 


Quite different from Madame Mana-Zucca’s 
usual style, this song does not belong to the 
Beoinituat class, and yet it partakes somewhat 
of the nature of such works. It has tremendous 
“go,” as well as an abundance of humor. The 
tessitura, or voice range, is by no means ex- 
tensive; thus the song becomes available to a 
large percentage of singers. 

Study carefully the dialect of the poem. Dia- 
lect, poorly presented by either singers or speakers, 
awakens no enthusiasm in the bosoms of the 
audience. < 

You will be interested to learn that Clarence 
Cameron White, noted Negro violinist and com- 
poser, has recently compiled a fine solo voice 
collection of the best of the spirituals. The 
harmonizations are his own and very pleasing. 


(Continued on page 152) 
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THE SINGER’S ETUDE 


Edited for February by 


Louis GRAVEURE 


It is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Singers Department “A Singer's Etude” complete in itself 


Louis Graveure Presents New Cheories of ‘Uocalism 
As Gold to R. H. Wottsten 


667 : SHERE IS ONE great problem 
which all teachers of singing en- 
counter and which many of them 

evade. ‘Phis is the problem of making 

enunciation run along with tone production. 

Which needs explanation. Fundamentally, 

good tone production and good enunciation- 

—two indispensable elements of good sing- 

ing—are opposed. They are created by 

two different sets of muscular movements, 
which are diametrically opposed and 
which tend naturally to work against each 
other. All the muscular movements neces- 
sary for clear enunciation are com- 
pressive, while all the muscular movements 
necessary for the production and emission 
of a large, full, rich tone are expansive. 
What happens is that, unless proper care 
is exercised, the expansive movements, re- 
quired for tone, harm clear enun- 
ciation; and, similarly, the compressive 
movements, required for good enunciation, 
prove all wrong for tone. The separation 
of these two sets of movements, or, better, 


strong, 


good 


perhaps, their perfect combination and 
synchronization, forms one of the chief 
problems of singing. 


“All known systems of singing sacrifice 
one for the other. The Italian school, for 
instance, inclines to disregard enunciation, 
in striving for good tone; while the 
French school tends to neglect tone pro- 
duction, in striving for flawless enunciation. 
The German school, on the whole, errs in 
the same direction as the French. One 
frequently hears it said that the ‘hard’ 
quality of the German language—especially 
of its consonants—acts as an obstacle to 
the production of good tone. This, of 
course, is a great mistake. There is no 
language—nor any sound—hard enough or 
tight enough or compressed enough to mar 
the production of a really good tone. 


Pulling the Tone 
HE SINGING TONE must 
large, round, voluptuous, rich. The 
production of such a secured 
on the principle of echo and resonance. 
Tone must not be pushed along the breath- 
ing apparatus, but pulled along. A push- 
ing movement constricts the resonating 
chambers, and closes them, while a pulling 

movement expands and opens them. 

“On the other hand, the clear enuncia- 
tion of vowels as well as of consonants 
requires that the enunciatory apparatus be 
constricted and tense. All consonants and 
seventy-five per-cent of the, vowels are 
formed by a definite constriction of the 
muscles of the mouth, the lips and the 
tongue. If these muscles are not tense, 
the enunciation is ‘flabby.’ 

“Since most minds normally run along 
a single track, the teacher of good singing 
habits is constantly faced with the problem 
of having his students keep the diaphragm 
and the throat expanded at the same time 
that the mouth and the lips are contracted. 
The problem is not very different from 
that venerable school-boy feat of rubbing 


be 


tone is 


the stomach with one hand and patting the 
head with the other, at the same time! 
Yet, the two can be balanced. By regard- 
ing the muscular movements of the enun- 
ciatory apparatus in the nature of a 
horizontal pull, and those of the entire 
resonating apparatus as a large, continued 


vertical curve, these naturally opposite 
factors may be synchronized into good 
singing. 


The Resonance Problem 


Oo EAVING THE PROBLEM of 

enunciation, and turning to that of 
resonance, I come to one of my pet 
theories. What is normally called voice 
is really. nothing but resonance. Conse- 
quently, by proper resonance, any voice 
may be turned into that medium of agree- 
able sound which people have in mind when 
they say (illogically enough!), ‘He has 
a voice!’ 


“Everyone has a voice and has it in 
pretty much the same degree. All vocal 
cords are similarly constructed, and voice 
differences do not originate there. Actual 
voice, which depends for its production on 
these cords alone, is nothing more than a 
bit of pitch, of the intensity of a whisper, 
and barely audible. What we call voice is 
produced by the resonating of that bit of 
pitch that comes off the vocal cords. Voice 
differences originate in this resonating ap- 
paratus, in the resonating organs from the 
diaphragm to the lips. We say a person 
is born with a ‘natural voice. What we 
should say is that a person is born with a 
set of muscles, between his diaphragm and 
his lips, that naturally lift and pull out so 
that expansion is unconscious and the air 
passing through them is properly resonated 
without effort. Caruso possessed one of 
those rare voices that are naturally, effort- 
lessly perfectly resonated. However, people 


LOUIS GRAVEURE 


with less gifted muscles can be taught | 
muscular expansion necessary for pre 


resonation and, consequently, for 

voice. 
Listen or Feel 

hs BELIEVE, in fact, that the 


should be trained entirely throt 
the channel of muscular sensation, and’ 
by the ear. The student should be tat 
how the various muscle-movements } 
ifistead of being told to listen to the sa 
of the tones he produces. One of thee 
faults of voice teaching is that it ce 
its efforts on the effect and not the ea 
Sound is the goal to be striven for; 
phasis in teaching should be laid o 
means towards that goal, the causes o 
tone—in other words, the muscular mi 
ments which actually bring it out. 
training by sound is the least depend 
method you could have. 

“Suppose, for instance, that you } 
been told (as you doubtless have) to ma 
a certain tone in your work sound 
certain way. Very well. You go stra 
way home to the room in which you p 
tice, and bend all your energies tow 
listening to your tone and making it 
just right, according to instructions. 
time, it does sound just right, and off 
go to your teacher’s studio, to prove 
self. “But the chances are that the 1 
there is larger than yours, and that 
acoustics are different, with the result 
the tone you have been practicing at f 
sounds entirely different there. YV 
happens next? For a second, perhaps 
are distracted by the ruin of your e 
Then you proceed, hurriedly, to alter. 
entire: method of producing and emi 
your tone, so that it may sound the sat 
it did at home. 

“You may multiply that example 
number of rooms you have occasit 
sing in—your practice room, the pa 
the bathroom, your friends’ parlors, 
teacher’s studio, small concert hal 
concert halls—and each time you find 
to approximate a certain sound und 
tered conditions, you are changing 
method of getting that tone out. Lea 
to sing by sound amounts to a col 
change “of your entire singing mi 
This, obviously, is a poor policy. 

“How to remedy it? By giving 
habit of learning to sing by sound. 
proper way to learn to sing is ‘by 
muscular feel of the thing. Fa 
yourself with the actual physiol 
movements involved in the musculd 
pansions necessary for proper tone pr 
tion. Make these movements yours eli 
concentrate on the feel of them. ~ 
mind the sound, but learn what the 
of the muscles feels like, in your diapht 
your chest, your throat. Then you 
an infallible guide as to whether 
you are producing your tones correctl, 
your own sensations of the muse! 
your own body will not change. 
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s¢@ ENSATION is the only ‘reliable in- 

dicator as to whether the muscles 
of the resonating apparatus are properly 
expanded, and whether the air is echoing 
properly in the resonating cavities. By 
way of a parenthesis, let me say that the 
term ‘cavities—like so many of the tra- 
ditional expressions used in voice teaching 
—is more suited to leading the student 
astray than to helping him. ‘Cavities’ sug- 
gests great, hollow places in which the tone 
may get caught. Yet tone should not re- 
main im anything. Its business is to come 
out. Similarly, voice placing suggests the 
idea of putting it somewhere, when its 
only function is to come out, in a large, 
expansive sweep. 

“T prefer to think of the tone producing 
apparatus as a resonating column, extend- 
ing from the diaphragm to the lips, through 
which the tone is passed and echoed in the 
various hollows or sacks (or cavities) along 
the line of progress. If the tone is to be 
large and rich, the surfaces of these sacks 
(or cavities) must be expanded to tension 
when the air vibrates against them. It must 
be remembered, though, that the tension de- 
sired is that of expansion and not of con- 
traction. It is most important that the two 
should not be confused. 


The Soft Tone 


“c HE FACT that soft singing is so 

generally misunderstood—and so 
rarely well executed—is the direct result of 
such a confusion. Loudness or softness of 
tone dépends upon the rate at which the di- 
aphragm sends the breath against the vocal 
cords. Good-tone, whether loud or soft, 
results only when the air strikes against 
surfaces that are tense. The prevailing 
idea is that a loud tone requires effort and 
expansion and that, simply by the law of 
contraries, a soft tone requires relaxation 
and ease. This is incorrect. Producing 
a tone by relaxing the surfaces of the res- 
onating apparatus makes that tone sound 
either breathy or falsetto. This is precise- 
ly what a regrettably large number of the 
soft tones one hears do sound like. Air 
travels up against the vocal cords at a 
lesser rate for production of a soft tone, but 
the surface it strikes must be just as tense 
as they are for loud tone. The throat must 
be like steel; there must be no relaxation— 
remembering, of course, that the tension 
and the steeliness to which I refer are the 
result of muscular expansion. Similarly, 
a loud tone should not occasion violence or 
effort or blueness in the face; it is pro- 
duced quite simply by a larger amount of 
air striking the vocal cords and becoming 
resonated against the surfaces of cavities 
that are tense from expansion. 

“Any deviation from this principle of 
expansion makes the resulting tone infe- 
rior to the best tone producible. That is 
why I am opposed to any nasal tone what- 
ever. I have been called revolutionary be- 
cause of my theory that singers should 
avoid any tone in the nose. I believe this, 
none the less, and| base my view on the 
ground that muscular movements which are 
in any way non-expansive harm the chances 
of producing the best tone possible. Now, 
in order to place, or transfer, tone to the 
nose, the throat must be contracted. It is 
impossible to get nasal tone otherwise. 
And that is why I believe that nasal tone 
is wrong. The throat should never be con- 
tracted; it is but one of the passages along 
the resonating column which must always 
be expanded, in good tone production. 
What about the nose, then, if there should 
be no tone there? The nasal passages are 
to be used simply to warm the air that is 
taken into the throat and sent along the res- 
onating column. 


Tone Color 


6¢4-\XCEPT for inborn and individual 
quality of voice—which is as natural 
and fixed as the color of the eyes—reso- 


it 

nance is the regulator of all other vocal 
equipment. Resonance controls tone, vol- 
ume, and even pitch. Let us take, first, 
the case of the ‘small voice,’ as an instance, 
although, as a matter of fact; there is no 
such thing as either a ‘large’ or a ‘small’ 
voice. What we call a small voice is sim- 
ply tone produced by means of undeveloped 
resonance. Any voice can be made large 
by proper development of the muscles of 
the resonating apparatus. 

“Taking, next, the question of range, any 
voice can be given the high or the low tones 
it happens to lack, without the baneful re- 
sults of ‘forcing’ or ‘cracking.’ Here again, 
the traditional expressions used in describ- 
ing range need correction. We talk, ha- 
bitually, of ‘natural range.’ Let us stop for 
a moment to consider what range really is. 
Range means simply the degree of relaxa- 
tion or tension of the vocal cords at the 
moment a tone is made. In producing high 
notes, the cords stretch out; in producing 
low tone, they relax. Thus, the so-called 
natural range is again a question of 
muscles rather than of voice. It means 
that degree of relaxation or contraction 
in the muscles of the vocal cords that 
comes naturally, without effort or knowl- 
edge. As soon as effort and knowledge 
are brought to bear upon the muscles of the 
vocal cords, though, they can be made to 
stretch out or to relax quite at the will of 
the singer. Anything that depends com- 
pletely on muscular action can be trained. 


Muscles and Range 
«¢T—N DISCUSSING range, there are 
other factors to be kept in mind be- 
sides the tension of the vocal cord muscles 
themselves. In visualizing the vocal cords, 
for instance, we see that they are two little 
bands, stretching from front to back, across 
the throat. In producing a high tone, 
which is equivalent to stretching those cords 
out in the direction of their length, the 
singer must be on his guard that the 
muscles of the throat expand too. Other- 
wise the stretching cords meet an obstacle 
in the contracted, or even non-expanded, 
throat and become pressed back or ‘buckled.’ 
It is exactly as though you were stretching 
rubberbands across the top of a _ box. 
When the bands have stretched as far as 
the. walls of the box permit, one of two 
things must happen; either the bands must 
stop stretching, or the walls of the box 
must give, to accommodate them. Thus, in 
the case of the cords in the throat, either 
the cords must stop stretching, or the throat 
must expand to accommodate them. If the 
throat does not expand to suit the stretch- 
ing of the vocal cords, their expansion is 
impeded, and the tone that results is checked 
and shrill. That is one of the fundamen- 
tal explanations of defective high tones. 
“Thus the muscles are responsible for 
pretty nearly every factor in the art of 
singing. Muscular sensation is the best 
means by which singing can be taught. 
Muscular expansion is the basis of tone 
production. Muscular control is the means 
of regulating both the range and the volume 
of the voice at will. By proper muscular 
development, too, unpleasant voices may be 
built into delightful ones. Let me offer 
one of the many illustrations of my own 
teaching experience. A student came to 
me with a voice which, in traditional terms, 
would have been called so ‘naturally un- 
lovely’ that I was inclined to advise her 
not to waste her energies on vocal work. 
The girl was of so musical a temperament, 
though, and so admirably in earnest about 
her vocal work, that by teaching her what 
good tone production should feel like, the 
‘natural unloveliness’ of her voice wore off. 
Suffice it that, some eight months later, she 
carried off an important vocal prize, in 
wide-spread open competition. Magic didn’t 
do it. Muscles did!” 
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Send today—for 30 days 
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remarkable voice book 
ever written. This book 
has startled the whole 
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man recognized the world 
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How to Produce @olor in Small Organs 


T IS generally admitted that of all the 

needed elements in good organ playing 

tonal variety #s among the most im- 
portant. And with not a little truth one 
might propound the paradox: the smaller 
the organ, the greater the need for variety! 
On a large instrument the player will al- 
most inevitably produce a certain number 
of effects. Indeed he can hardly avoid 
doing so; but with a small instrument 
there must be concrete, active endeavor, a 
conscious striving to produce contrasting 
effects. 

Perhaps the chief opportunity, and one 
that is almost universally missed, occurs 
in. those which may be called 
“connecting links” or interludes. An illus- 
tration of this construction may be found 
in the familiar A/eclody in F by Rubin- 
stein. Following upon the first forty-eight 
measures of melody, there comes a little 
eight measure section of chromatic modu- 
lation back to the dominant of the key of 
F. In those eight measures of rather poor 
music (!) lie an opportunity for color. 

Grasp that opportunity, and use a tone 
color entirely different from the registra- 
tion that you have been using up to that 
point. Perhaps your solo combination has 
been one in which strings predominated ? 


passages 


Then, for this interlude, make a radical 
change and use the Oboe alone. Or the 
Open Diapason on the Swell. Or even 


the Flutes 8’-4’ on the Swell, if nothing 
more startling is available. The important 
thing is do something different. Do not 
do the thing that so many amateurs do— 
fall back upon a dull-toned 8’ Flute, or, 
worse, continue with the chord-work upon 
the same stops that have been used on the 
preceding forty-eight measures of melody! 
Do something! Make a change! 


Phrasings in the Serenade 

R, CONSIDER the familiar Schu- 
bert’s Here we have a 
series of melodic phrases of four measures’ 
length, interrupted by two-measure phrases 
in the accompaniment. These two-measure 
phrases again offer a chance to change 
colors. Do it! Your solo combination 
may have been one in which reeds (Oboe 
or Cornopean) or strings, or a mixture of 
both, have predominated. Very well, let 
the two-measure phrase become a thing of 
beauty in itself by the use of Flutes 8’-4’, 
or perhaps a Flute and Vox Humana com- 
bination. Here, as in*the previous illus- 
tration, let the contrast be a genuine one. 
Remember that average audiences are not 
sensitive to minute or very. gradual 
changes of color; if you want such an au- 
dience to realize that you are producing 
effects you: must play your contrasts off 
sharply against one another. This need 
not imply violence and should not. Rather 
is drabness the danger to be fought against. 
These two illustrations are typical of the 
very large number of “melody pieces” for 
organ. Consider now another kind of op- 
portunity such as is found in the opening 
eight measures of the Gavotte from A. 
Thomas’ “Mignon,” three big chords fol- 
lowed by three slurred leaps of an octave. 
Now it is quite possible to play those 
opening three chords with identical tone 
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quality, and no one can say that this is 
wrong. But, if you are trying to produce 
maximum yariety, why not at least experi- 
ment with changes in color? For instance, 
have the manuals coupled and play upon 
the Great: first chord, Swell without 
strings or reeds, Great, Flutes and Open 
Diapason; second chord, add reeds to 
Swell and take off Diapason from Great; 
third chord, take off Swell reeds and add 
strings. Repeat the formula on the three 
slurred octaves that follow. 

In this treatment the color shifts from 
Diapason to Reed to String, retaining 
something of coherence through the Flutes 
that remain drawn on both manuals. There 
is ample time to make the changes by 
hand on the stops themselves, if pistons 
are not provided or set-up for the shifts. 
Here again the suggestion is to make your 
contrasts where they will show most clear- 
ly. to the listener. 


Registration for a Purpose 

GOMe PLAYERS actually go through 

a great many motions with the stops 
and couplers and yet give to their hearers 
an impression of negligible variety. 
Others, though apparently going through 
very few motions, give an impression of 
ample and varied color. The explanation 
is simple: the first class wastes its energy 
on the things that are not evident (such 
as adding or taking off a 4’ Flute from a 
solo combination!) ; the second class puts 
in its strokes where they will tell. The 
first is fussy and thankless registration ; 
the second is definite and positive in effect. 

Another method of getting color and 
variety is to use certain stops for solo 
effects, stops 
ordinarily 
not regarded 
as solo stops. 
For instance, 
the Great 
Open Diap- 
ason 8’, is a 
register that 
many ama- 
teur organ- 
ists never 
even con- 
Sider as a 
solo register. 
Now it 1s 
perfectly true 
that the ex- 
treme bot- 
tom and top 
of most Di- 
apasons are 
not exactly 
exquisite 
tonally, but 
in most ex- 
amples there 
is a range 
starting at 
tenor F, and 
continuing 
upwards 
about two 
octaves, that 
is quite sat- 
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istactory for solo purposes. And a vast 
number of melodies may be accommodated 
in this range, in some casés by the simple 
expedient of transposing the melody an 
octave lower than it is written. Here, then, 
is another tone color to add to your list of 
possibilities. Get over the idea that a 
melody for organ must inevitably be asso- 
ciated with the Oboe or Vox Humana 
stops! An assertive solo voice, if not over- 
used, is a great weapon. 


New Tone in Old Organs 


HILE ON this subject of assertive 

-solo stops, the writer is reminded 
of-an incident that happened in his own 
experience some years ago. While on his 
summer vacation, he was asked to play a 
service on an old tracker-action organ, the 
request coming in almost immediately be- 
fore the time of the service. There was 
no time to try out the instrument, but 


from knowledge of the maker of the in- 


strument, and the decidedly “pre-war yin- 
tage,” it was evident that it consisted of 
good flutes, rather good diapasons, strings 
so feeble as to be considered dulcianas 
by modern standards, and an Oboe and 
Trumpet. 

Since there was also no time to select 
any set pieces, the writer fell back on the 
expedient of improvising the prelude, of- 
fertory and postlude. For the offertory he 
created a melody piece with the tune in 
the compass of the tenor voice and 
gave it to the Great Trumpet. The 
tone was rather keen and pungent, and 
quite assertive, not at all un-pleasing: 
After the service was over, one of the 
officers of the church came to the choir- 
loft espe- 
cially sto 


that “fine, 
new tone” 
which he 
had never 
heard in the 
organ be- 
fore! And 
this organ, 
dear reader, 
had been 
played in 
that church 
for more 
than twenty 
years before 
this church- 
man heard 
“thie (fine, 
new tone!” 
Need we 
point out the 
moral to be 
drawn from 
this naive 
little tale? 
If possibili- 
ties are wait- 
ine) fotrE 
touch, is it 
not “up to 
us” to use 
them? 
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Tones that Will Not Blend 


HE VERY opposite of the last 
ample can be true, also, and, with 
regard to the modern, keen-voiced stri 
of the Viol d’Orchestre type, is quite s@ 
Beware of the constant use of these mod 
ern strings! They are so highly individua 
ized, and, as a rule, such poor blend 
with other tones that they assert themsel 
in the midst of almost any registration. If 
chord work, especially in the accompant 
ment of anthems, duets and solos, keep then 
out of your combinations not less than one 
third of the time. All of which leads 
the observation that variety depends quif 
as much on what you leave out of con 
binations as it does on what you put in 
Sub and super couplers are devices tha 
can aid in producing tonal flexibility. The 
combination of Swell Bourdon 16’ anc 
Aeoline 8’ is not anything remarkable fo 
chord work. But draw a super couple 
on it, and play chords that are not toc 
low in fessitura, and you have a rat 
pretty effect. Or reverse the formuk 
and, with 8’ Strings and a 4’ Flute, dra 
a sub coupler, again playing chord work 
that is not too thick in the tenor octave 
Sub and super couplers together 
more dangerous. An unbalanced, unit 
organ type of effect is likely to result. 
working with such effects it is far safé 
to confine the sub and super work to cross 
coupling from the Swell to the Grea 
being careful to keep enough 8’ stops drawt 
on the Great to produce a firm muddi 
effect. ; 
The same warning may be given regard 
ing “unison-off” devices. They have som 
value in arranging combinations for mel0 
dies: for instance, the Oboe with Swe 
to Swell 4’, Swell to Swell 16’, and S 
“unison-off,” will give you an odd effe 
on. tunes of a quasi-oriental type. In cho 
work, they are rather generally regarde 
as being of little or no use, an opinion | 
which this writer heartily subscribes. 


Dynamics 


INALLY, never forget that dynami 
have their big part to play in producti 
tonal variety. An organ having two swe 
boxes is at least thirty percent more flexib 
(capable of producing the impression < 
variety) than an organ of the same numly 
of speaking stops but having only o} 
swell-box. This is due to the capacity ¢ 
the former to lift one color above anoth 
to any desired degree, or immediately 1 
reverse the preponderance. Consider 
infinite variety of the string quarte 
dynamics account for its flexibility qui 
as much as do the changes of tone qualit 
made possible by varied bowing. 
Remember that a sforsando effect pr 
duced by the swell-box is one thing, 
that a sforsando produced by sudden 
adding stops is another, and that both ha 
their places. Analyze your playing to st 
whether you are making use of both typ 
of accent. So, too, with the Crescen¢ 
Pedal. Do not limit its use to the la 
player’s “easy way” of getting the fi 
organ. Study its possibilities for gradual 
accents, for occasional blazing sweeps 
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imaxes. Keep the ideal of tonal variety 
Ways in mind, experiment much with the 
sources available, and study the work of 


! YT ALL TIMES there hangs over the 
musician a sword suspended by a 
i single thread. That sword may be 
ascribed by many terms, all of them related 
>the medical term psycho-neurosis, and all 
f them sub-divisions of that condition pop- 
larly called “nerves.” Anxiety, depression 
the blues), obsession, fear, all relate to a 
one which the mind of the sufferer 
| functioning i in an abnormal manner. And 
tusicians are peculiarly subject to such 
onditions. 
| The life of a busy organist and choir- 
Master is such that it is small wonder that 
arious forms of nervous disturbances are 
lite prevalent. Organists as a class are 
ery sincere, hardworking, painstaking 
eople. They take their work very much 
> heart, which is as it should be. But 
Nis very sincerity tends to a too-continu- 
is concentration of the mind in one 
‘oove of thought, and unless this condi- 
lon be relieved, the overhanging sword 
ills. 
| In view of the tremendous amount of 
opular exposition of scientific and medical 
fatters in the magazines of the day, it 
rould seem superfluous to urge recreation 
nd. the pursuit of hobbies; any thinking 
idividual should be aware of the need for 
nese means of refreshment. But, in spite 
f all the propaganda, there remain many 
tho refuse to take the time to change 
neir daily habits of thought. What folly, 
vhen all around us we see business men 
nd women turning their backs on the 
lily job to seek renewed vigor and a 
resh mental attitude by the pursuit of 
ome sport or hobby! 


Practicing with Discrimination 

HERE IS much that one can do to 
4 avoid wholly draining the supply of 
ervous energy. ensider the question of 
ractice. How often is time and energy 
rasted by the senseless habit of practicing 
very note and measure of every piece that 
; to be played! Indiscriminate repetition 
f hard parts and easy parts alike certainly 
Aows no intelligence in practice. But how 
ften do we witness it! How much better 
© is to concentrate on the sections that 
oh the most polishing, working those 

thoroughly, then pulling the whole 
ra together, 

Then there is the question of choir re- 
earsals. Two errors are outstanding 
ere: first, the same indiscriminate repeti- 
on of entire anthems—hard and easy parts 
like—as was instanced regarding personal 
ractice; second, the tendency of many di- 
ctors to long-winded remarks to their 
oirs. 

The first point calls for the same remedy 
s does the similar condition in personal 
ractice, that is, analyze the work to be 
one, select the difficult parts, work those 
rts out thoroughly, put the whole thing 
ther. The second point requires a 
lew viewpoint on the part of the director. 
rather good plan is to have some friend 
attendance at a rehearsal, armed with 
watch and pencil and paper, and have a 
rd made of the relative time given to 
ctual work and to “addressing the choir.” 
e results would be startling to many a 
lirector who thinks himself efficient. 

Regarding this second point, whether 
approve of it or not, there is taking 
lace a decided change in the attitude of 
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singing alonc,”—Henry Hackett, 


such of the best players as it may be pos- 
sible for you to hear. It is a long but a 
fascinating road. 


| Saving Nervous Energy 


the public towards “speeches,” talks and 
addresses. The public demands that talks 
be snappy, brief and to the point. Possibly 
it is due to the influence of the radio— 
where anything approaching prolixity is 
taboo, where the long-winded speaker soon 
loses his audience by the easy turn of the 
dials! Whatever the cause, the condition 
is here. Hence, make your remarks to 
your choir exceedingly brief, wasting not 
a word nor a moment’s time. Keep your 
choir working, not listening to the music 
(?) of your speaking voice. Ali of which 
will not only save your own energy, but 
will also help to limit your rehearsals to 
a reasonable length. 


Reasoning Oneself into Assurance 


HEN YOU come to public perform- 
ances, the mental attitude adopted is 
the important thing. The problem then is, 
for most players, one of combating a 
peculiar mob psychology, that is, the fear 
of a crowd. I know players who can ap- 
pear without a tremor before two-hundred 
people but who suffer agony before twelve 
or fifteen hundred! Why the change from 
poise to panic in the presence of a mere 
multiplication factor? If you are prepared 
to play your program before one person, 
why not before many? An audience is 
only a collection of one hundred ones, or 
a thousand ones, as the case may be. 
Reason the thing out with yourself along 
this line, reducing your audience to its 
smallest unit, that of a person, a single 
listener, and forget how many of those 
units happen to be present. It is not so 
hard to do and gives great comfort to 
many who have followed the line of 
thought. 
Finally, when you are through a service, 
a rehearsal, teaching or practice, get off 
the musical life completely for a short 
time. One of the most annoying failings 
of musicians is their propensity for talking 
shop. One wonders if some of them can 
talk anything else! Many of them are as 
bad as those pests of the auction bridge 
world—the post-mortem experts who play 
a hand all over verbally when the hand is all 
played out with the cards! How they per- 
sist in hashing over a concert in which 
they have just appeared, patting this one 
on the back, ripping that one up the back, 
keeping their minds revolving in the same 
limited orbit. 


The Hobby for Musicians to Ride 


How MUCH better to turn decisively 


away from the music that has been 
done to something radically different. Per- 
sonally, if I have nothing else arranged, I 
like to go immediately to an interesting 
novel, or one or two good short stories, 
following any public work. It need not 
necessarily be ‘literature “to improve the 
mind,” though that |is a matter of personal 
preference; it should be something to re- 
move the thought-processes that have been 
working and substitute other and different 
ones. I rarely sleep badly following a re- 
cital, and I attribute this to a healthy dose 
of fiction before going to sleep. 

In short, the big thing in avoiding nery- 
ous troubles is to work hard when you 
do work, but get off the subject into some 
mind-diverting relief when you are not 
working. 


“Tt seems a strange thing that even well-known organists, in giving 
directions for registration, often suggest that the organ pedals be not used 
when sopranos are singing alone, in spite of the fact that the absence of 
the unidervoiccs makes it more necessary to use the pedals at such times. 
The place where the pedals may be Ieft silent is when the lower voices are 
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average player, as it contains all the music which 
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Book of a Thousand Songs 
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Enclosed find $ 


please send the books checked. 


for which ( ) Child@’s Own Music Book. 
( ) PAPER ( ) CLOTH 


( ) PLEASE SEND FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER WITH CONTENTS, 
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Choirmaster’s Guide 


FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1931 


in front of anthems indicates they are of moderate difficulty, 
while (b) anthems are easier ones. 


(a) 


MORNING SERVICE | EVENING SERVICE 


PRELUDE PRELUDE 
Organ: March Processional....... Loud Organ: Hosanna .........+.. ;-,Wachs 
Far O’er the Hills...Frysinger Piano: Prayer from ‘‘Der Freischutz 
Piano: O Lamb of God....... . Bizet pane ee Weber 
F ANTHEMS okie wile A ane e 
I (a) Hail to the King (a): Christ.As’ Rasenss en ees oct Morrison 
a al - y - 7. 
F F, Mendelssohn-Bartholdy (b) An Evening Hymn.,....... Pitcher 
T (b) Ring, Easter Bells.......... Baines OFFERTORY 
H OFFERTORY Agnus: Detoiicsasiceiuneiy sirens Tolhurst 
easter MON tre crepes leo site rises Risher (Violin with Organ or Piano Accept.) 
(Soprano solo) 
POSTLUDE POSTLUDE 
Organ: Marche Pontificale....Lemmens Organ: Grand Chorus in F...Sheppard 
Piano: Theme from Sonata in A Piano: Peace at Eventide 
Mozart Lautenschlaeger 


PRELUDE PRELUDE 
Organ: “Allelwia” 33.02... = ...Diggle Organ: Evening Prelude ........ Read 
Piano: Hymn to the Sun Piano: Lavender. Sines sree. = Poldini 
Rimsky-Korsakow 
ah 7 ANTHEMS 
W , Rresk F a aie Barsky (a) ee Us iOn Rather a= osewen Spross 
a) Break Forth into Joy...... L y het: Shoreste.o. fo: H 
3 (b) Awake, Awake ........... Hopkins (by 2 sa ther SRGts ee 
rr OFFERTORY OFFERTORY 
T Only Waiting. ax ecg aicres teste sip Williams Come, Gracious Spirit........ Morrison 
H (Duet) (Tenor Solo) 
POSTLUDE 
Organic Paster Ot css a teense Hosmer POSTLUDE 
Piano: Allegretto from the Seventh Osggan':siBinales tere scat ete Sheppard 
Sy mphipuyweetanee earns waists Beethoven Piano: Convent Bell ......... Valdemar 


PRELUDE PRELUDE 


Organ: Morning Prelude......... Read OnpantenPlegte snc. : release onten Sheppard 
N Pyatio alam Cascades, scenes aie Dupre Piano: Shepherd’s Lullaby......Hewitt 
& ANTHEMS ANTHEMS 
(a) The Lord Jehovah Reigns...Marks (a) God So Loved the World....Marks 
S (b) I Lay My Sins on Jesus....Speaks (b) Behold, God is My Salvation. .Dale 
E OFFERTORY OFFERTORY 
E Nirietyrands Nite... cin ios ateniecnn Wooler I Shall not Pass Again This Way 
N (Baritone Solo) Effinger 
(Duet) 
iy POSTLUDE 
H Organ; Joyous March.......... Rogers POSTLUDE ‘ 
Piano: Andante Religioso Organ: Festival Postlude in C. Rockwell 
Lautenschlaeger Piano Meditation. Senrivics clases Drdla 


PRELUDE PRELUDE 
ay Organ: Andante in F.....,...Sheppard Prelude: Meditation ......... Morrison 
W Piano: Andante from Op. 78..Schubert (Violin with Organ or Piano Accept.) 
E 
N ANTHEMS ANTHEMS 
T (a) Awake, Thou that Sleepest..Maker (a) God Hath Appointed a Day..Tours 
(b) Suffer Little Children to Come (b) Holiest, Breathe an Evening 
Y Granmer Blessing Syermcwe aden aoe Barrell 
= OFFERTORY 
ee if S OFFERTORY 
¥ Gracious Father, Hear Us..,.. Wooler Dear Lord, Remember Me....... Stults 
x (Soprano solo) (Alto solo) 
ZS POSTLUDE POSTLUDE 
H Organ: Church Festival March, .Stults Organ: Nocturne in A.......... Peery 
iano.) Matebiy ieee. aos: Tschaikowsky Piano:, Church March ......... Garland 


Anyone interested in any of these works may secure them 
for examination upon request. 


( AUSTIN Orcans} 


Are Built to One High 
Standard of Excellence 


From our instruments within 
the means of the small Church 
up to such a large Organ 
as our installation in the 


SALT LAKE TABERNACLE 


AUSTIN ORGAN co. | 
Limrite Us” HARTFORD, CONN. 


i 


oy 


Attention School Boys and Girls 


Have you often longed for the opportunity 


to join your school band or orchestra, but 
have been prevented by your lack of an in- 
strument? 

THE ETUDE offers you the chance to 
win a fine instrument through the band and 
orchestra contest, details of which will be 
found on Page 133 of this issue, 

_ It requires no hard work, is extremely 
interesting, and if successful, you will be 
handsomely rewarded, 


VERMOND KNAUSS SCHOOL 
OF ORGAN PLAYING 
Courses in Church Organ; Concert, Municipal and 
Residence Organ; Theatre Organ. Post-graduate in- 
struction. Normal courses. Summer classes. Specially 


designed organ studio building. Instructors of ability 


~_ rales 

atalog. 

210-E. NORTH SEVENTH STREET 
ALLENTOWN, PENN, 


Enrollment any time in any course. 


“Can't you 


just sort of see fairies when he 
plays, Doctor?’ 


, 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


Q. On page 740 of the October number of 
THE ETUDE your correspondent asks for in- 
formation regarding the publishers of an An- 
them Collection entitled “Twenty-Pive An- 
thems by Twenty-lrive Composers for Twenty- 
Five Cents,” which information you were not 
able to supply. I presume that the book re- 
ferred to is the one published in Ohicago by 
BE. O. Becell (1903) entitled “Twenty-five An- 
thems by Twenty-five Authors” for 25 cents, 
Vol. 1.—O. L. Fogle. 

A. We thank Mr. Fogle for the informa- 
tion and quote it here in answer to the in- 
quirer in the October number of THE ETuUDn. 


Q. I have a chorus of thirty-two voices 
and would like to know the best way to ar- 
range the placing of the different voices. 
Also how shall I arrange them for eight-part 
singing? We have had them arranged in two 
rows, but have ten or fifteen new members 
this season and had thought of arranging 
them in three rows. Will you please give 
me the names of three or four fine numbers 
for a cappella work, of sustained character? 

A. For ordinary work you might place 


the voices as follows: 
Tenors Basses 
Second Sopranos Second Altos 
First Sopranos First Altos 
For eight-part work the sopranos and altos 
will have the same seating arrangement, with 


the tenors and basses divided into first and 
second séctions, first tenors to the left, sec- 
ond basses to right. As it would be wise to 
have them placed that way for ordinary 
work the arrangement suggested above can 
be used for either four-part work or eight- 
part work. If a complete chorus is desired 
on each side for antiphonal work between 
the two sides we suggest the following: 
Tenors and Basses Tenors and Basses 
Altos Altos 
Sopranos Sopranos 
It, for ordinary work, the arrangement we 


have suggested places the men too far in 
the background, they might be placed as 


follows: 


Sopranos Tenors Basses Altos 
Sopranos Tenors Basses Altos 
Sopranos ltos 


which will bring some tenors and basses on 
the second row instead of the third. 

Some a cappella numbers are: God is With 
Us, Kastalsky; Cradle Croon, Banks; The 
Sins of the World, Maitland; Thou Hidden 
Love of God, Timmings. 


Q. I am planning to install a pipe organ 
in my residence, and have been advised to 
purchase an instrument built according to 
specifications enclosed. Will you give me 
your opinion on these specifications? Will 
an instrument built accordingly, have good vol- 
ume and flexibility, and can I get really good 
combinations with the different wood and 
metal pipes ?—W., C. 8. 

A. Since the specifications include only 
two sets of pipes, Bourdon (wood) and Sali- 
cional (metal), we cannot endorse the propo- 
sition as one that will prove satisfactory to 
you. Neither set of pipes suggested is of 
the “volume” type, and the result of the en- 
semble is likely to be “thin.” No Open Dia- 
pason is included. This stop is the foun- 
dation tone of an organ and should be in- 
cluded. If the amount of space is available, 
for the installation of a residence organ, the 
specification should include foundation stops 
as well as those of colorful type, such as 
Vox Celeste, Vox Humana and so forth. 
Would also suggest that you assure yourself 
as to the quality of the mechanical and 
tonal equipment furnished in considering the 
builder to be selected. 


Q. In your department in the June issue 
of Tur Erupn you stated that you could 
obtain by special request a*copy (two vol- 
umes) of “The Art of Organ Building”? by 
Audsley, Will you kindly send me full. in- 
formation in reference to these works in- 
cluding the price, also name books dealing 
with the modern organ, with prices ?—D. J. J. 


A. The publishers of THe Erupr can 
probably secure a second-hand set of ‘The 


Art of Organ Building,” and, while we can- 
not quote a definite price, the approximate 
cost will be from fifteen to twenty dollars. 
The most recent book—and a very informa- 
tive one—treating on the modern organ is 
“Contemporary American Organ” hy William 
Il. Barnes, the well-known organ architect, 
price $4.00. This work may also be secured 
from the publishers of Tur Erupe.” 


Q. In all my choir experiences, in per 
forming the processional march, I have been 
taught to step in 4/4 time, that is, stepping 
with the left foot on the first beat, balancing 
the body by the right toe on the second and 
stepping again with right foot on the third 
beat and so forth, This, to my knowledge, 
has always been called a “toe balance step.’ 
Now someone comes along specifying the use 
of 3/4 time, which, to me, seems almost im- 
possible without putting in a number of un- 
necessary steps, making the processional 


ORGAN AND CHOIR QUESTIONS 


Answered 


By HENRY S. Fry, Mus. Doc. 
Dean of the Pennsylvania Chapter of the A. G. O. 
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jumpy and jerky. Can you give me any 
formation on this matter? Just how wo 
you go about teaching such a system?—J 

A. We see no reason for the chan 
3/4 time, but if it is required would su; 
that a dignified “walk”? be used without t 
ing to keep in step with the music. 


. Will you please advise me why o 
the notes of the Great organ of a C 
instrument should play when any_ one of 
stops on that manual is drawn? I persona 
checked everything to the wind chest. 
it be the ‘slide,’ which is inaccessible? 

Please name a few medium grade prelut 
for a small two-manual organ, which will 
suitable for large church gatherings or fi 
val occasions. I might mention that I 
nearly all the organ books issued by the 
lishers of THE HruDE; so if you will m 
others it will be helpful—w. A. 

A. The trouble you mention might — 
caused by dirt on the valve, or by the loos 
ing of the chest filling or wedge in front 
and in back of the valve, due to dryness 
age. By taking off the “bung” or fr 
board of the chest you can take out t 
valve and ascertain whether dirt or loos 
ing of wedge is causing the trouble. If 4 
is on the valve the key will be signe 
pressed. You might examine the follo 
numbers for Preludes: Jubilate Deo, Silv 
Festival Prelude on “Hin Feste 
Faulkes; Allelwia (Easter), Dubois; 
nah, Dubois; E«altation, Warner; Pestivit 
Jenkins; Prelude Heroic, Faulkes; Introsp: 
tion, Smith; Joyous March, Rogers; Song 
Triumph, Rogers. i 


Q. On perusing an issue of THp Hrvp 
I noted that there was a section wherein O 
gan queries of all types were answered; 80 
shall be greatly obliged if you would pleé 
be good enough to let me know if any ma 
ual or treatise has been published in ys 
county on the subject of the “Wurlite 
Unit” Organs, or what is known over he 
as the “Cinema Organ.”—J.. D. D., Briste 
Wngland. 

A. The organ you mention is built ¢ 
Hope-Jones principles. Through the courte 
of The Wurlitzer Organ Company we &@ 
sending you two books which contain inf 
mation about this type of organ. 


Q. Will you please tell me how to tume © 
Pedal Bourdon 16’? How is the tremolo 4 
justed? The organ is over fifty ch hes - 


A. The Bourdon pipes are tuned by 
moving up or down of a stopper in the ft 
of the pipe. Taking the age of your org 
into consideration, we suggest your trying 
adjust the tremolo by the lead weight on 
wood lever, or on the spring which alloy 
entrance of the air. Also follow action let 
ing from draw stop to spring to ascert 
whether the buttons may have rotted aw: 
It might be advisable for you to have a Pp 
tical organ man give the matter attentio 
The tremolo, is no doubt intended to be ¢ 
fective on the Swell stops only in your org 


. I am somewhat interested in the 
organ, at least enough to want to own 
As I cannot afford to buy one I plan to 
one of my own type, something much diff 
from the usual organ. I shall call it a 
elty Electric Organ. The idea is to 
everything as much electric as possible—k 
contacts, stop tablet contacts, combina 
piston contacts, piano pedal contacts, with 
rect valve for pressure to reeds, pipes a 
pneumatics in the player piano. Bells, drwi 
anw chimes will be just the electrie hamm 
The console will be the size of an ordiné 
writing table, and the organ will fit in 
piano case, modern in color and desi 
Would this"“go over big? in vaudeville? W 
you send me names and addresses of loca 
of various pipe organs in Michigan ( 
Lansing), perhaps in Jackson or py l 


A. Such an instrument if suceessfu 
produced might “go over” in vaudeville. 4 
idea of a portable organ is not new, 
ever. There is already a “direct” el 
action organ on the market, as well as a 
organ in a grand piano case, such an i 
ment being used in one of the broadeasti 
studios in New York. In making your org 
“electric as much as possible” it will be a 
visable for you to take into consideration 
liability of burning out contacts. There | 
undoubtedly a number of organs in the to 
you name, but we have record of the 
lowing: 

Kirst M. E. Chureh, Jackson, Michigan. 
St. Mary’s R. C. Chureh, Jackson, Michigi 
St. Paul's P. B. Church, Jackson, Michigs 
First Church of Christ Scientist, Lansit 
Michigan. R 

First M. EB. Church, Lansing, Michig 

mapa Presbyterian Chureh, sing, 


gan. : 
First M. BE. Church, Kalamazoo, Michig 


E ETUDE 


ASY TO BLOW. Easy tofinger, 
Easy to play in perfect tune, 
Learn quicker and win greater 
musical success. Sousa and the world’s 
eatest artists endorse Conns. They 
fia proved Conn superiority. The 
secretis in Conn’s patented construc- 
tion. Many exclusive features. Yet 
they cost no more. 
FREE TRIAL, EASY PAYMENTS. 
Any Conn Band or Orchestra instru- 
ment senton free trial. Libera] Easy 
Payment Plan. Writeforspecialoffer, 
Send For FREE BOOK. Describes 
your favorite instrument. Gives his- 
ory, place in band, points out money 
making opportunities. Illustrates 
newest models in natural colors, 
Mention instrument. 
Cc. G. CONN, LTD. 
213 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Indiana 


ININ 


Worlds Largest: 
‘Manufacturers 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


( 


BE INDEPENDENT 
Make Money Quickly and Easily 


Our new Temperameter and Beat 
Gauge makes success more certain 
than best oralinstruction. No guess 
work. No error. Our recently revised 
and simplified course makes you mas- 
ter of the tuner’s art. 32 years teach- 
ing piano tuning by correspondence. 
stul graduates all over the world. Write for free 

+ ‘Winning Independence.” 


INT SCHOOL, augustay Mich. U.S.A. 


IANO JAZZ 


imodern Piano Jazz taught by mail. Note or Ear. 
Tapid lessons for adult beginners. Also Self-instruction 
m for advanced pianists. Learn 358 Bass Styles 976 
Breaks, hundreds of Trick Endings, Novel Rhythms, 
tic Syncopation, Symphonic and Modernistic Harmony 
test Radio and Record Style. Write for free Booklet. 


WATERMAN PIANO SCHOOL 
i W. Adams Street Los Angeles, Cal. 


IUSIC ENGRAVING 


o, Band, Orchestra and Octavo work. We 
cialize in book work; also engraved titles. 
Send your mss. for estimate. 
OTTO A. C. NULSEN, 


P.O, Box 774 
‘Government Place Cincinnati, Ohio 


ATTENTION 
ETUDE READERS 


You will find the advertising columns 
of THE ETUDE both interesting 
and helpful in their merchandising 
suggestions. 


Let THE ETUDE help you do your 
musical shopping. 


Answering Etude Adver- 
tisements always pays and 
delights the Reader 


3 


entury 


SuHerer Music 


SAY “CENTURY” and get the best 
iis i Music. It’s 15c (20c in Can- 

ada). Most teachers useit. Parents ap- 
_ preciate the saving and the pupil gets 
the best. Get free catalog of 2500 se- 
lections at your dealers, or write us. 


Century Music Publishing Co. 


254 West 40th Street 15¢ 


New York City 


Selecting PCusic for Small Orchestra 


(Continued from page 99) 


were the waltzes by Strauss. Mendelssohn, 
Gounod, Meyerbeer, Verdi and any number 
of well-known composers were employed. 
The audiences enjoyed them and the stu- 
dents’ were able to play them with quite a 
bit of finesse due to the splendid orchestra- 
tions we were able to obtain. The reason 
these compositions were liked was because 
the delightful melodies were pleasing. The 
light operas were by no means neglected 
and we played selections from “The Stu- 
dent Prince,” “Prince of Pilsen,’ “Waltz 
Dream” and Gilbert and Sullivan’s oper- 
ettas, as well as Victor Herbert’s. We did 
use some popular music but employed it 
sparingly; I object to it being used all 
the time, and yet I feel that a little is good 
in its place. We played it for exit marches 
to several plays and exhibitions at which 
we furnished the music, and found that it 
was well received. It had the psychologi- 
cal effect of enlivening the audience after 
a long-drawn-out evening. Yes, we played 
the famous Stein Song! 


Pieces for a Purpose 


Myesic THAT is beyond the skill of 
the student musician should never be 


chosen. It is far better to have something 
easy which he can play before an audience 
without fear of making mistakes than 
something too hard. Neither should the 
piece be too long, for a long’ piece is tiring 
to the musicians as well as to the audience. 
In a small orchestra the wind instrumental- 
ists cannot be expected to play for a length 
of time, without tiring. 

The community should be considered as 
to its make-up. If it is a German, Spanish, 
or French community certain kinds of mu- 
sic would have more of an appeal and the 
program should include pieces to satisfy 
the audience in general. 

Music from light operas is always good 
for it has the entertaining and appealing 
melodies which nearly all people enjoy. By 
no means should the lovely marches be neg- 
lected, which the students like so well to 
play. 

For small and limited orchestras, the main 
point is to strive for expression of the mel- 
ody rather than for a deep interpretation 
of the harmonic structure. 

—Sierra Educational News. 


Three Hundred “Dollars in ‘Prizes of 


‘Band and Orchestra Instruments 


First Prize: 


A $150.00 INsTRUMENT 


SECOND Prize: A $100.00 INsrR UMENT 


THIRD PRIzzE: 


A $ 50.00 INSTRUMENT 


Open to All School Boys and School Girls 


Tue Erune will give these prizes for the best three compositions, of 
five hundred words each, on the subject: 


THE VALUE OF OUR SCHOOL BAND OR ORCHESTRA 


We are convinced that bands and orchestras in schools have a great 


educational and inspirational importance. 


But we want to know from the 


school boys and the school girls themselves why they believe these in- 


stitutions are valuable. 


When possible we want facts, real experiences 


showing the influence of the band upon the work and the morale of the 


pupils. 
should prove most stimulating. 


Frank honest expressions of opinion from active young minds 


The winners’ chosen instruments will be selected by THe Erupr Music 
MacGazine from the catalogs of representative manufacturers. 


Conditions 


The prize is open to any student in any public, parochial or high 
school in this or any other country. The contestant need not necessarily 


be an Erupe subscriber. 


All compositions submitted to the office of THe Erupe must bear a 
postmark not later than April 15, 1931. 

In the case of a.tie for any prize, an instrument of the value specified 
above for that prize will be given to each contestant in the tie. 

All compositions must be written on one side only of each sheet of paper. 
Typewritten manuscripts are desirable but not necessary. 

THE ETUDE RESERVES THE RIGHT TO PRINT, at regular 
space rates, compositions accepted but not winning the prize. 

Owing to the immense correspondence at THE Erune offices, no com- 


positions will ) 
by adequate postage. 


be returned unless especially requested and accompanied 


Every composition must bear at the top: 
Submitted in the School Band and Orchestra Contest. 


My name is 


; I am a pupil of the G 


My address is 
.. School. 


MyS age, 1Ss 3. + 


The name of my music supervisor in school is 

The Instrument I play or desire to play is : 

All compositions must be the original work of the pupil unaided by 
adult assistance other than that which the pupil has acquired in the 
regular course of school instruction. 


“Stop to think of what a good oratorio society or choral body in each 
community would mean: the conductor (perhaps the piano or violin teacher 
or the organist of the little city, with maybe a latent talent for conducting) 


could in no other way find an effectual way of developing this talent. 


The 


accompanist would become thoroughly familiar with the standard works, 
which otherwise would have remained closed to him or .her, and such ex- 
perience and the development attendant thereon would give a different and 
better complexion to the type of compositions he or she would select, and 
the work she would do with her own students.’—JoserpH REGNEAS. 
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Buescher 


The reasonitis so easy to 
learn to play a Buescher 
? instrument at home is be- 
cause Buescher “‘True-Tones” are scale perfect, easy 
to blow, easy to finger, and sweet toned (sour-proof). 


Easy to Play. Easy to Pay 
Three lessons, given with each new Saxophone 
start you right off. Play tunes in a week. Joina band 
or orchestra 72 90 days. Buescher trumpets, trom- 
bones, and reed instruments used by world famous 
musicians. Easy terms on any instrument, 

Take One Home on Free Trial 
Go to the store in your town where Buescher 
instruments are sold and ask to take a ‘‘Sax”’ (or any 
other Buescher) home for six days’ free trial. Test 
yourself. See what you can do. Or send the coupon 
for beautiful catalog free. Mention favorite instru- 
ment. Do this right now. Have fun. No obligation. 


BUESCHER 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 

216 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. B76 
| Without obligating me in any way, please send 
, catalog of [ ] Saxophone {] Trumpet[ JTrombone 


an 


' Mention any other My ageis___ 9 
Name 
Street Address. 


To 


State 


A NEW, POPULAR-PRICED BANJO 
By the MAKERS OF FINE STRING INSTRUMENTS 
Beautifully made and fini-hed— with the vibrant true banjo 
tone that hus Jed the leading professionals to select Weymaun 
Banjos for yeurs, Has the famous Weymunn 
megaphonic rim and tone resonator. 
Complete with keratol $50 00 
covered case, only . . a 
Other models $25 to $420.00 
Write for folder giving complete 
deseription and showing other 
Weymann Banjos and Guitars. 
H. A. WEYMANN & SON, Inc. | 
Dept. E-2 — 10th & Filbert Sts, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


See OMe” 
ae 


AT ALL GOOD MUSIC STORES 


pw 


MUSICIANS and STUDENTS 


Beaute 


fully fin- Save 
ished dark 

walnut. YUE 
Chromium- Sight! 


plated bracket. 
Wonderful ill u- 
mination! Adjusted 


ILLUMO 


New, Light, Port- 


fg: aie a pes able Music Lamp 
OL baie x f ILLUMINATE & 
$4.85 HOUSEHOLD 


postpaid in U.S.A, 
Complete with 8- 
ft. lamp cord. 


CO. Not inc. 
5709 Kenmore Avy. 
Chicago, Ill. 


BECOME A *‘*‘FEATURE”’ PIANIST! 
LEARN the latest Jazz Effects, Runs, Tricks, Fills, Real 
“Blues” Playing, Player Piano Jazz, Weird Stunts, Effective 
Basses, Hot Playing, Modernistic Jazz, Vaudeville and Record 
Styles, Futuristic Harmony, et¢. HUNDREDS of effects}! 
MAIL COURSES for BEGINNERS or ADVANCED thru 
the quick, easy—*‘Slone’s Simplified System”. 
Write today for Free Booklet ‘‘Key to Success 
in Jazz’’ ana Special Low Prices. 
TEACHERS WANTED! Wonderful opportunity. 
New Loose Leaf method makes teaching easy and g aran- 
teesresults. Teach full or parttime. Write for Special 
leachers Proposition. 
SLONE SCHOOL OF POPULAR MUSIC 

Dept.F2 2001 ForbesStreet Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STERLING SILVER RING 
GOLD PLATE PINS 


Real attractive prices on good sized orders. \ 
Send for illustrated catalog. 


Cc. K. GROUSE COMPANY 2452 


2448 750 


$1.00 
91 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. 


DEE 


and ENGRAVERS 


CANY PUBLISHER. OUR REFERENCE 
o~ ~~ WRITE FOR PRICES ~ ~~ 


2054 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO. ILL 
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THE VIOLINIST’S ETUDE 


Edited by 


ROBERT BRAINE 


It is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Violin Department “A Violinist’s Etude’” complete in itself 


THE ETUI 


Ghe First Year at the Violin 


FEW principles of violin-playing 
A must be mastered during the first 

year’s study. A house built on a 
poor and unstable foundation, no matter 
how finely the structure may be decorated, 
is still no better than its foundation. 

Many people feel that a cheap instrument, 
and a teacher of small abilities are good 
enough for the beginner. So many times 
we hear parents remark that if their child 
shows great talent they will, in the course 
of two or three years, buy him a better in- 
strument and send him to a more skilled 
teacher. 

If the parents start their boy or girl 
down the road to musicland with a cheap 
instrument in one hand, they may as well 
hand him the book of failure to carry in the 
other. It is like buying a beautiful auto- 
mobile but learning to drive it with one 
hand tied behind the back. If the instru- 
ment on which he plays is so poor that a 
fine and mellow tone cannot be produced 
even by the teacher himself, the parent 
certainly cannot expect the child to be en- 
tranced by any sounds ke may bring forth. 
An inferior instrument, if already pur- 
chased, had really better be used for kind- 
ling wood. If the father and mother are 
not good judges of violins, they should ask 
some friend whom they know to be a thor- 
ough musician, or some teacher to accom- 
pany them in their quest for a good in- 
strument. 


The Teacher 
ET US now assume that careful selec- 
tion has been made of a good instru- 
ment for the boy or girl. The next ques- 


Reception in Berlin in 1912 

HAT SAME afternoon I gave a re- 

ception for Auer, to which I invited 
all of the famous violinists who were in 
Berlin at the time. Among the guests 
was Franz Ries, composer of the famous 
Moto Perpetuo in G major, so beloved 
of violinists the world over. He was a very 
interesting man. He studied with Vieux- 
temps in the ’sixties, and played second 
violin in his quartet. From Ries I learned 
many interesting things about Vieuxtemps, 
how the latter played, how he taught, and 
how he expressed his views on the art of 
the virtuoso. That afternoon Toscha Sei- 
del played the Vitale Chaconne before his 
distinguished colleagues. He was then only 
twelve years old. 


Auer’s Views on His Art 
URING our thirty-five years of 
friendship I had many conversations 


tion is the selection of a teacher. One 
should never employ an instructor who 
guarantees to make his pupils play a piece 
in ten lessons; remember he does not guar- 
antee how the piece shall be played, and 
he hasn’t mentioned the fact that to ful- 
fill his guarantee he may be obliged to 
give little or no thought to the correct 
position and handling of the violin, which 
will mean far more to the child in later 
study than all the pieces he can struggle 
through. 

Another type of teacher who is often to 
be viewed with suspicion is the one who 
presents his pupils in too frequent recitals 
during the year. These recitals are mainly 
for publicity, and only the advanced and 
most popular students receive marked recog- 
nition; and the teacher does not guaran- 
tee that the beginner will become either 
advanced or popular. He may, on the 
contrary, turn out to be very much in the 
background. This type of teacher who is 
full of promises lives in the hope that 
parents will employ him over a period of 
years, having faith that he will in time 
make their boy or girl the one shining star 
in the firmament. 

An even more sanguine teacher tells the 
parents almost on sight that the child has 
unlimited talent. In fact he leads them to 
believe that he is actually a prodigy. 

The real test of a teacher is, “How do 
pupils who Have studied under his guid- 
ance for several years rank as musicians 
in your community?” Do they play only 
for their own amusement or are they 
thoroughly grounded and recognized musi- 
cians ? 


©@he Instrument 


By oie 


ROBERTS 


A teacher is not to be sought out merely 
because he himself is a splendid artist. 
Many an artist who is able to hold his 
audience spell-bound is an utter failure as 
a teacher, for he has not the gift to impart 
that knowledge to others. In short, one 
should select a teacher who does not use 
promises as his main selling point, but one 
whose pupils are a proof of thorough and 
patient training. 


What to Expect of the Teacher 


ITH EVERY text book should be 

purchased a notebook for jotting 
down the assigned work for each week, 
and any suggestions which the teacher may 
think will prove helpful in preparing the 
assignment. The notebook is valuable to 
the child, for it gives him no excuse to 
say that he forgot that he was assigned cer- 
tain exercises which he may not have pre- 
pared, and it gives the parents an idea of 
the amount of work the child is able to 
cover with a week's practice. 

Correct position is a point ever to be 
kept before the beginner. The violin 
should be held at a height even with the 
shoulder, while the left arm should come 
well under the body of the instrument. 
With the fingers brought well over the 
strings, playing upon the tips of the fingers, 
even on the G string, becomes simple. The 
use of the bow should be easy, with a firm 
hold upon the stick. Most important is the 
cultivation of a flexible wrist. 

Every lesson should be mastered as 
thoroughly as possible. If an’ idea is not 
clear to the pupil it should be presented 
by several different methods and in various 


Leopold Auer’s Great Legacy to Art 


By Artuur M. ApeLy 
Parr II 


with Auer on his art. Once, when we 
were discussing the possibilities of the 
violin as a medium of expression, Auer 
said: “The violin is a singing instrument 
and melody is its soul, All the virtuosity 
in the world cannot alter this great fact, 
and any composer or performer who does 
not treat the violin as a singing medium 
does not understand its nature. A beauti- 
ful melody, soulfully played, will always 
hold an audience more than the greatest 
technical display.” 

Max Bruch who was for many years an 
intimate friend of mine also often ex- 
pressed the same opinion. Once on an 
afternoon in 1912, after Fritz Kreisler had 
given a magnificent performance of 
3ruch’s Scottish Fantasy at my home in 
Berlin, with the composer at the piano, I 
said to Bruch that it seemed strange that 
he who played the piano superlatively well 
should have written nothing for that in- 


strument, whereas he had composed four 
concertos and several other works for the 
violin. Bruch replied: “I have always 
loved the violin much more than the piano, 
because it is an instrument of song. The 
violin can sing, and I love, melody. You 
will realize this by my treatment of the 
cantabile parts in my violin concertos.” 
On one occasion, in speaking of his 
pedagogic work, Auer said: “The teacher 
who would turn out successful performers 
should always be able to show the pupil 
how a theme or a passage should be played 
by playing it himself. The instructor who 
depends solely on verbal teaching and does 
not illustrate with violin and bow can never 
produce great artists. I learned this im- 
portant fact when studying with Joachim 
in 1863, when I was: only eighteen years 
old. Joachim rarely explained anything in 
the class, and seldom entered into technical 
details, but he showed us how it should be 


exercises until the difficulty is oyercol 
rather than be passed over with the i 
that it will be met with again someti 
Simple scale work should be introdut 
after a few months, and the scales sho 
be memorized. To be able to memo 
quickly and easily will be a marked as 
in the later years of study and should 
iNsisted upon as early as possible. 

A number of simple melodies s 
have been thoroughly studied and the | 
dent should be able to play them all f 
memory during the first year’s study 
violin-playing. Memorizing is a point 
be insisted upon and it must begin dui 
the first year. I have in my acquainte 
a friend who studied in a Fine Arts (€ 
lege over a period of several years, © 
was even then denied her diploma met 
on the grounds that she was unable 
memorize the required number of 
tions. 


What to Expect of the Child 

FTER your child has spent a full 

of study, not a year continu 
broken into by frequent vacations, illn 
or any one of a hundred excuses for 
putting in his sixty minutes of thoro 
practice each day, or not taking his” 
son at the appointed time, he should h 
a clear conception of first position te 
play in all the different keys, have masté 
the simple major and minor scales 
have memorized at least a few melodi 
solos which, although simple, he should 
able to render in a well-trained and hi 
pleasing manner, 


done by playing himself. This prine 
applies, of course, only to advanced 
dents. Beginners need a lot of expli 
tion. I am very much opposed, howe 
to the teachers playing in unison with 
pupils, as some do. They are only |} 


listening when they do this.” 


‘ 
} 


Auer Tells How to Practice 
ON ANOTHER occasion, whe 

question of practice came up, / 
said: “How to practice the violin is an 
important question. Concentration, a 
lute mental control of every movemer 
fingers and bow, and very close self-¢ 
cism are the prime requisites. Above 
the pupil should practice slowly, givi 
full attention to intonation, tone produc 
and technical clarity. If he practice: 
passages in the tempo in which they a 
be played on the stage, it is not possib 
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ve his complete attention to these impor- 
nt details. To practice without close 
lf-observation is merely to inculcate bad 
bits. 

“1 have had gifted pupils who would not 
How my advice and practice slowly. 
hey finally lost all mental control and be- 
ine so nervous that they always ran away 
ith the tempi when playing in public, com- 
letely spoiling the effect. They were ab- 
ct failures as solo performers. The 
*tist who aspires to public favors must 
we control over himself, and nothing 
akes for this like slow and painstaking 
tactice.” 

In speaking of tone production, the great 
sdagogue made the following observa- 
pus: “To produce a beautiful tone on the 
lolin is not only a matter of friction of the 
bw hairs on the strings, as so many think. 
lis far more than that. The left hand 
$0 plays an important part. The acquisi- 


bn of a warm, sympathetic individual 
Ine, such as every great violinist has, is 
fmatter of natural aptitude, a feeling or 
| 


tinct for true cantabile plus a technical 
fliowledge of how to manipulate the bow 
td left hand so as to produce a smooth, 
bein tone. Above all, the first thing the 
ident must learn is that the right wrist 
I the pivot around which everything per- 
\ning to tone production revolves. It is 


}possible to overstress this point.” 


| . Stimulating to Great Effort 
A\NCE AT Loeschwitz in 1913, after a 
strenuous afternoon spent in listening 
| the teaching of those two wonderful 
blin prodigies, Jascha Heifetz and 
pscha Seidel, who were then only thirteen 
Jars old, I expressed astonishment at 
jer’s ability to inspire his pupils to do 
eir utmost. What he had accomplished 
\th Jascha and Toscha that afternoon 
‘d filled me with amazement. To my re- 
irks, Auer replied: “ It has always been 
y policy to demand a great deal of my 
\fted pupils, so that they will exert them- 
|lves and develop their powers to the ut- 
st. In order to accomplish this, I some- 
Ines give them pieces to study that are in 
jality too difficult for them. It is a good 
‘St and has a very stimulating effect on 
/abitious students.” 

‘It was my privilege, also, to attend 
ier’s lessons at his home in New York 
enever I chose to do so, and I spent 
amy stimulating and instructive hours 
One afternoon, in the autumn of 
(27, on entering his studio I found the 
jjand old man of the violin in a very ex- 
ed and elated mood. He was preparing 
fnno Rabinof for his New York debut 
th the Philharmonic Orchestra, and the 


(Editor's Note: This is an amusing 
art human interest yarn. It is quite true 
it thousands of fiddlers all over the coun- 
y put snake rattles in their fiddles, under 
' superstilious idea that this improves the 
ne.) 
T have just come back from talking with 
: janitor at our school house. Knowing 
he was fond of playing old-fashioned 
“ear music” as he calls them, and 
away for dear life on such classics 
ever Let a Woman Have Her Way, I 
“How’s the fiddle coming, Davis?” 
hain’t played on it for durn near 
months.” 

s the matter? That’s no way to 
fiddle.” 

you see,” he says, “I had some 
; one of my boys lost the rattle- 
le out of the insides.” 


workin hand was the very difficult and 
rarely played Elgar concerto. Auer’s en- 
thusiasm was contagious, and he inspired 
the youthful Rabinof to draw on all the la- 
tent powers within him, just as he had done 
with Heifetz and Seidel fourteen years be- 
fore. Auer considered Benno Rabinof the 
most gifted of all the pupils he had taught 
in America. When teaching such a violin 
genius he was in a much more animated 
and inspired mood than ordinarily. His 
interest and the pains he took were always 
in direct ratio to the degree of ability of 
the pupil. 


Auer and Leschetizky 


T WAS the same with Leschetizky, in 

whose studio, also, I spent many an 
unforgettable afternoon. The famous piano 
pedagogue, however, was much more se- 
vere and intolerant than Auer. Leschetizky 
was very impatient of mediocrities, and he 
was often exceedingly cross and sarcastic. 
Auer was cross at times, too, but on the 
whole he was much more lenient and kindly 
disposed toward his pupils than Leschetizky. 
The great violin instructor had a very ge- 
nial disposition, and a very kindly way with 
everybody. He also had a great deal of 
dignity, notwithstanding his small stature. 

Auer always took a fatherly interest in 
his pupils and their careers, and, long after 
they had become famous, he loved to have 
them play for him. When he arrived in 
this country in February, 1918, he had not 
seen Mischa Elman for five years, and he 
greatly enjoyed hearing him play the pro- 
gram of his recital which he was about to 
give. Elman was the first of his pupils to 
make a great career and to carry Auer’s 
fame to all parts of the world. 

Among the great violin teachers there 
were many who produced famous pupils: 
Viotti, who taught Rode; Spohr, the teach- 
er of many distinguished violinists, among 
them David; Boehm, who taught Ernst and 
Joachim; Alard, the teacher of Sarasate; 
Vieuxtemps, who produced Hubay, Ries 
and Ysaye; David, the instructor of Wil- 
helmj; Joachim, who taught Auer, Halir 
and Burmester; Massart, the teacher of 
Wieniawski and Kreisler; Hubay and 
Sevéik, who are both still living, the former 
the teacher of Vecsey, Szigeti and Erna 
Rubinstein, the latter of Kubelik, Kocian 
and Erika Morini; and, finally, Louis Per- 
singer, who has brought out those two 
newest violin sensation, Yehudi Menuhin 
and Ruggiero Ricci. But no pedagogue in 
the entire history of music has ever given 
the world as many violin virtuosi who 
have won distinction as! Leopold Auer, and 
for that reason he stands in a niche by him- 
self among the great violin instructors of 
all time. 


A “Gone Charm” for the Fiddle 
By O. W. MosHER 


“Your what!” I exclaimed. “You don’t 
mean to tell me you havea rattle-snake rat- 
tle inside your violin.” 

“Sure nuff,” he says, “That’s the way 
you get your sweetest music. Just you kill 
yourself a nice rattler—one with six to 
eight rattles and a nice button on his tail. 
Then you dry um out a bit and tie the rat- 
tles on the inside to that stick that goes up 
and down—‘sound post,’ I reckon you call 
it. It will give you the sweetest music— 
as nice, smooth, rich a tremolo as you ever 
did hear. Yes, sir, just the sweetest trem- 
olo. Since I lost mine I haven’t had the 
heart to play on that old fiddle.” 

Our janitor is neither a liar nor a humor- 
ist; so I am positive that he means seri- 
ously what he says. Somebody ought to 
look into this matter. 
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Piano Teaching 


Material 


OF DISTINCTIVE VALUE, CAREFULLY EDITED AND 
PRESENTED 
USING OUR PUBLICATIONS ENJOY THE MARK OF 
PRESTIGE AND CHARACTER WHICH THEY CARRY 
WITH THEM. 


IN DIGNIFIED FORM. TEACHERS 


Upon request we shall send a selection 
on approval or descriptive circulars. 


Have you seen the new Borgmuller as 
presented by John Thompson? Ask your 
dealer for a copy. 


Ask for Our New Bach Circular! 
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New Ensemble Material 
————_ FOR PIANO ~—""— 
BACH—THIRTY CHORALES (grade 11) 1.00 


Arrgd. By Loutsz R. Crossy For Four Hands 
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A 1931 PILGRIMAGE TO THE 
MUSIC SHRINES OF EUROPE 


$785 


EISENACH, sacred to Bach and Wagner. WEIMAR, 
where memories of Liszt and Mendelssohn are 
kept alive. SALZBURG, VIENNA and MUNICH 
with their music festivals every summer. BAYREUTH 
and cities elsewhere on the Continent and British 
isles rich in the history of both musicand art. Oppor- 
tunities to hear Opera, Concert, Organ and Choir. 


Intercollegiate tours giving college credit and other 
conducted tours $295 to $1500 have also been ar- 
ranged. Write today for complete information. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


11 St. James Avenue Boston, Mass. 


Price includes round trip 
ocean passage, transportation abroad, 
hotels, meals, sightseeing and tips. 
Itineraries to every country in a 
rope. Write for free booklet, “E184 


THE TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. 
180 North Michigan, Chicago 
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HARD LABOR © 
Professor: You say that you practiced three 
hours a day and then you play the notes like that. 
How do you account for it? 
Pupil: Why, professor, I only practiced the rests. 
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IOLIN WORKS 
OF MERIT 


for Study and Recreation 


TUDENTS BOOK 
THE 
CLASS 
h VIOLIN f 
\ INSTRUCTOR § 


ANN HATHAWAY 
HERBERT BUTLER 


Aco 


THE CLASS VIOLIN 


INSTRUCTOR 
By 
Ann Hathaway 
and 


Herbert Butler 


Student’s Book 
Price, 75 cents 


Teacher’s Manual 
Price, $1.00 


TEACHERS MANUAL 
THE 
CLASS 
VIOLIN 
INSTRUCTOR 


ANN HATHAWAY 
HERBERT BUTLER * 


Violin class teaching is made a safe, simple and practicable procedure with this work, 


It is especially adapted for use by 


any average well-equipped and resourceful teacher 


of the violin even though without previous €xperience in teaching groups of beginners. 


Melodious little pieces, cleverly 


tional study material, 


arranged to provide technical, interpretative and inspira- 
are a feature of this splendid book. 


The Teacher’s Manual supplies valuable advice and hints as to the use of this work 
and it also gives piano accompaniments to all the melodies found in *‘The Class Violin 
Instructor’— Student’s Book, 


FIDDLING FOR FUN 


4 METHOD FOR THE YOUNGEST VIOLIN BEGINNER 


By Rob Roy Peery 


Price, $1.00 


Little beginners on the violin are charmed with the cleverly 


presented study material found in this book. 


It is melodious right 


from the start and the position of the fingers on the strings and 


the various bowings 


BEL CANTO METHOD 
FOR THE VIOLIN: 


By Mabel Madison Watson 
Price, $1.25 


This fine work, 
of experience with 


Excellent 
Supplementary 
Studies 


FIFTY SELECTED 
STUDIES 

In the First Position 
By Chas. Levenson $1.00 

The works of the best 
writers of violin study ma- 
terial were searched to se- 
cure this excellent selection. 


SELECTED STUDIES 
In Second and Third 
Positions 
By Chas. Levenson $1.00 

The most useful second 
and third position material 
from the standard violin 

works, 


SELECTED STUDIES 
In the Fourth, Half and 
‘ifth Positions 
By Chas. Levenson $1.00 

Valuable study material 
from the world’s best writ- 
ers for violin. 


RHYTHMICAL 
ABC’s 
By A. Louis Scarmolin 
Price, Violin Part, 35 cents 
Piano Part, 50 cents 
Beginning with very _ele- 
mentary work, these ABC's 
are superb for use in in- 
dividual or class inStruc- 
tion. 


the product of, years 

young 
positively the most elementary 
ever written for the violin. 
by hundreds of teachers everywhere who 
realize the value of combining foundation 
technic with the art of melody playing. 


are developed naturally and logically. 


students, is 
method 
It is used 


recitals, 


Notable Collections 
for Violin and Piano 


ALBUM OF FAVOR- 
ITE FIRST POSITION 
PIECES 
Price $1.00 


Twenty-two  easy-to-play 
numbers, all interesting and 
arranged somewhat in pro- 
gressive order. 


A COLLECTION OF 

FIRST AND THIRD 

POSITION PIECES 
Price $1.00 


Eighteen numbers excel- 
lent for study use as well 


as for recital. 


THE KNEISEL 
COLLECTION 
Selections from the 
Masters 
Edited by Franz Kneisel 
In Three Volumes 
Price, $1.50 Each Vol. 

An unequalled library of 
violin selections from the 
works of tke masters, old 
and new. 


STANDARD 
VIOLINIST 
Price, 75 cents 


Thirty-two pieces for all 
moods and occasions. An 
excellent collection. 


Rob Roy Peery 


FIRST FOLK SONGS 
By Mabel Madison Watson 


Price, Violin Book, 50 cents 
Piano Book, $1.00 


These ‘‘First Folk Songs” 
for use as a first introduction to vidlin 
playing in class or private instruction, 
used to supplement any good instructor 
or as an independent work, 
also acceptable 
performance by beginners at home or in 


are suitable 


They are 
for ensemble or solo 


Other Widely 
Used Violin Methods 


ENSEMBLE METHOD 
for the Violin 
By Oscar J. Lehrer $1.25 


Harmonized in three parts 
of equal difficulty these ex- 
ercises are ideal for class 
teaching. 


POLYPHONIC 
STUDIES 
for Violin Classes 
By OscarJ. Lehrer $1.00 


Continues the fine work 
begun in the ‘Ensemble 
Method.” Introduces third 
position, shifting and double 
stops. 


PRACTICAL 
METHOD 
for the Young Violinist 
By K. H. Aiqouni $1.25 


Gives forty lessons, eaclr 
with a valuable finger posi- 
tion diagram. All details 
carefully explained. 


VIOLIN METHOD 


for Beginners 
By Ann Hathaway $1.25 
A superior violin instruc- 
tor, developing musician- 


ship and technic, hand in 
hand, 
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No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
Only initials, or pseudonym given, will ke published. 


and address of the inquirer. 


In the Country. 

BE. E. W.—Not knowing your daughter, 
nor having beard her play, it would be im: 
possible for me to say whether or not she 
ean make satisfactory progress, if you dis- 
continue her instruction and have her try 
to go on by herself. The average violin pu- 
pil loses interest and makes very slight prog- 
ress after the lessons are stopped. A very 
few continue their practice, and make some 
advancement. Maybe the teacher with whom 
you are dissatisfied is better than you think, 
for you state that your daughter plays well, 
and has reached the higher positions, after 
three years instruction under this teacher. 
Your only course is to try your plan of 
stopping the lessons and seeing what prog- 
ress your daughter makes by herself. As 
you live in the country, maybe you could 
have her study with a teacher in the nearest 
large city. 


Books on Violin Making. 

Mrs. C. EB. B., Jr.—There are many works 
on violin making. For a start I would get 
the following works: “The Violin and How 
to Make It, by a Master of the Instrument” 
and Violin Making, by Walter H. Mayson, 
These works contain charts, measurements, 
directions for selecting wood, and other ma- 
terials, and full instructions how to make a 
violin from the first shaping to the final var- 
nishing. These books can be obtained through 
the Theo. Presser Company, 1712 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


Grancino Violin. 

P. J. L.—Translated, the label in your vio- 
lin would read: “Grancini Brothers, Giovanni 
and Francesco, in Broad St., Milan, Italy.” 
The Grancino ‘family made violins in Milan, 
and the various members were of considerable 
note. A well-known authority says of the 
violins made by Giovanni Grancino: ‘The 
tone of his violins is strong, solid and bril- 
liant. The wood he selected was always very 
original, with wide grain. His varnish is 
very light—almost colorless.” The prices of 
these violins vary according to quality. I 
find specimens listed for sale in the cata- 
logues of American. violin dealers at from 
$850 to $1,500. You had better send your 
violin to an expert to get an opinion as to 
its genuineness and as to its value. 


Worm Holes in Violin, 

J. L. L.—If the insects or worms which you 
think have bored holes in the wood of your vio- 
lin are still in the wood, they could be de- 
stroyed by filling the boles with carbon disul- 
phide, and then plugging the holes with putty 
or wood. ‘This could be done with a medicine 
dropper. Another way would be to put the 
violin in an airtight container, with a sponge 
saturated with the carbon disulphide. The 
fumes would kill any worms or insects. Do 
not use this chemical near an open flame. 
As the holes in the violin are only the size 
of a darning needle, it is likely they were 
in the wood of which the violin was made. I 
would not treat the violin, unless fresh holes 
appear, as, in the position which they occupy. 
and because of the minute character of the 
noe they cannot affect the tone of the 
violin. 


Paganini Mark. 

K. F. W.—The great violinist, Paganini, 
was not a violin maker. I do not think he 
ever made a single instrument. A vast num- 
ber of violins have been made which have 
the name ‘Paganini’ burned in the back of 
the violin, by way of a trade-mark. The 
greater number of such violins are factory 
fiddles, of no great value. I should have to 
see yours to judge of the quality. 2. Makers 
of the better class of violins have always 
placed their names on a paper label which 
was pasted inside the violins. They do not 
burn their name in the back of the violin. 
3. If your third question refers to laws gov- 
erning the labeling of violins, I have never 
heard of such laws. Makers have made free 
in using the names of the most famous violin 
makers of history, without running afoul of 
the law. However, in the case of modern 


violin manufacturers, their violins would be 


protected by the law of trade-marks, if trade- 
marks had been secured. 4. Write to some 
of the dealers in old violins who advertise in 
Tue Hrvupe, in regard to having your violin 
appraised. 

Modern French Make. 

G. BE. P.—In justice to its advertisers Tun 
Erupp cannot undertake to pass on the mer- 
its of violins and other musical instruments 
of modern make. The maker about whom 
you inquire is a comparatively modern 
French violin maker. His violins bear a 
good reputation in the trade, and have been 
largely sold all over the world 


Ascertaining Progress. 

bh. C. S.—It is impossible to say, without 
hearing her play, whether or not the cello 
pupil you name has made great progress. 


You say she has, within one year, completed 


the first two books of Dotzauer, the first book 
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of Dotzauer’s Etudes, and has a fair te ur 
ing in the first four’ positions, including 1 
half position. But it all depends on how u 
she plays the works she has had. You a 
neglect, to state how much daily practice w 
done during the year. If this pupil pla 
the above works really well, and in tu 
and has not practiced more than an hour 
two daily, she has made exceptional progres 
for the period of study. 
Appraising a Pupil. 
Ii. K. V.—I could hardly advise you a: 
your pupil’s talent and her chances of 
coming a good professional violinist, with 0 
hearing her play. With the start she alre: 
has, I should not consider her too old, 
fifteen, to accomplish a great deal. All | 
pends on her talent and willingness to wo. 
2.—From the list of pieces you send, whi 
she has mastered, I should think that sii 
would be in the second or third grade. 3: 
Ability to memorize easily is a sign of he 
4.—The best way of overcoming nervous 
is to play constantly in publie, 


The Trade-Mark. q 

E. C.—Genuine (as well as innumeral 
imitation) Hopf and Stradivarius vio 
have labels pasted on the inside of ft 
violin, giving the maker’s name, the date @ 
where the violin was made. 2.—There 
thousands of factory fiddles branded “Ho; 
on the back, by way of a trade mark. 
are rarely of much value. I would have 
see your violin in order to tell whether it 
hand-made or not. 3.—The label you se 
means that the violin was made by a ma 
named Wunderlich, in the Markneukirel 
region in Germany. 4.—It is impossible 
ascertain the exact number of violins ma 
by Stradivarius. Some authorities put it 
high as 2,000. 5,—Stradivarius was a puj 
of Nicolo Amati, of Cremona. 


Bergonzi Label. 

W. F. H.—There were four famous mem) 
of the Bergonzi family, who made violi 
Cremona: Carlo (the greatest), Michel Ange 
Nicola and Zosimo. I can find no refere 
to Ludovicus Bergonzi, the name which } 
pears on the label of your violin. He m 
have been a more or less obscure memb 
the same family, however. The value of 
violins made by the first four mentioned — 
up into the thousands. Send your violin 
an expert and get his opinion. — 


German Imitation. a 

Rk. F. T.—I am sorry that your Magg 
violin, judging by the label, cannot be genul 
for it says, ‘‘Made in Germany.” Real Mags 
violins were made in Italy. Hence your } 
lin is a German copy of a Maggini. 


Likely an Imitation. 

R. L. §8.—If your violin is a real Am 
would be worth several thousand dollars. F 
there is hardly more than one chance 
hundred thousand that it is genuine, as 
is an immense number of imitations. 
will have to send it to an expert. 


Violin or Piano First? 
G. G. L.—Opinions differ as to whethe 
is better to give a prospective violin > 
few years on the piano before comme 
the violin, especiaily in the ease of a ) 
young pupil. Some musical authorities 
vise it, while others think it best to sta 
once on the violin. Mueh depends o 
pupil. A pupil who is under ten yea 
age and who has a rather dull ear 
probably get ear-training and musical 
from the piano somewhat better than f 
the violin, at the start, anyway. The 
solution of the problem would be to hay 
violin beginner take a few minutes’ inst 
tion on the piano in addition xo the violii 


Cleaning: the Violin. 

F. R. T.—If your violin is a valuable e 
strument, it would be better to have 
cleaned by a professional repairman. 
however, it is a cheap instrument, and | 
do not wish to go to that expense but | 
to clean it yourself, at home, you covlé 
at any drugstore a little bottle of a pre 
tion called “Liquid Veneer.” Rub the p 
ration on the violin with a cloth, and 
wipe the violin dry with another clean cl 


The Strad Question, 

Vv. N.—There is hardly more than 
chance in a million that your vio in 4 
genuine Strad. Read the paragraph at 
head of this page giving advice to ownel! 
supposed old violins. 


pada os hse Makers. 

P. M.—I am sorry that I can find ne 
formation concerning the German 
maker, Schnvarmeisel, who made violin 
Klingenthal, Germany. He was evident 
obscure maker, as his name is not 
Hundreds of makers of this class h 
local reputations. Some of them have 
out some good instruments, however. — 


oy 
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Pylasters As Students— “Bach” 


(Continued from page 102) 


Court Appointment at Weimar 


EIMAR was in Bach’s own district. 
Weimar afterwards attained dis- 
yction as the abode of Schiller, the poet, 
d Liszt, the virtuoso. 
Bach was now barely eighteen and he 
dd worked hard. “If,” as he told a friend, 
ou are as industrious as I was, you will 
no less successful.” Meanwhile Bach 
is also (in August, 1703) offered the or- 
nistship of the new organ in the new 
urch at Arnstadt, not many miles away. 
fore that he had had little chance of con- 
ntrating on the King of Instruments, 
t now at the age of eighteen he was in 
3; element, with charge of a small but 
Iresentative two manual organ of twen- 
-six stops. From this period emanate 
me of his best organ works. Here also 
began composing that wonderful series 


‘Church Cantatas, for he had organ and 
pir and orchestra all available. 

fter a stay of two years Bach wanted 
sh inspiration; hence his visit north to 


heck, beyond Hamburg and a distance 
t er two-hundred miles. Here he heard 

great forerunner, Buxtehude the cele- 
ated Danish organist, and doubtless 
ind in the master a great artistic stimu- 
}; thereby hangs a tale. ‘ 
Absorbed in his art to the exclusion of 
‘else, Bach stayed away for four months 
tead of his allowance of four weeks. 
ouble awaited him. Church authorities 
» very ordinary mortals and do not un- 
“stand genius, and in any case no genius 
‘a prophet in his own country; so he 
is glad to have a more important post of- 
led to him, in June, 1707, in a picturesque 
tient city, Miihlhausen, some twenty or 
rty miles north. Salary (!) to be 85 
iden (about $45) with quantities of corn 
wood, also three pounds of fish! More- 
*r his Church council lent him a cart to 
aove his furniture. It reveals an inter- 
ing rural atmosphere of this part of 
-many, the elongated tumbril carts drawn 
|oxen, and the flocks of geese in posses- 
A of the highways. 


Bach in Clover 

| WAS now on the up-grade. In 
place of the day’s long trudge he 

uld get a ride. 

stage coaches, no doubt were then ex- 

‘sive. Mozart mentions their drawbacks, 

: Burney traveling through North 


many says, “The road to knowledge is 
gh and rugged in every country, but in 
e more than Germany.” He enlarges 
“the usual hardships of bad fare, bad 
ds, bad carriages, and bad horses’— 
“the expense.” 

our months later Bach was again in 
istadt for his marriage and the Consis- 
7 magnanimously returned his marriage 
3. The proverbial “new broom” got to 
k; the organ at Miihlhausen had to be 
froved and a “glockenspiel” or carillon 
on the pedal organ; and there was the 
jual cantata to compose—though that 
pa high church feature. 

jubsequently, the low church (the Piet- 
) controversy made it so uncomfort- 
for him, that in a year’s time, com- 
“ning that he was not allowed to do his 
*k without opposition, he was glad to 
ithe post of court organist at Weimar, 
pled with that of harpischordist and vio- 
ist in the orchestra. This was in 1708: he 
i} now twenty-three years of age. 

Mere at Weimar things were different. 
employer, the Duke of Saxe-Weimar, 
} a man of culture, and Bach soon rose 
be the leader or concert master. Italian 
¢ was in favor, and his studies were 


Looking at Bach’s musical life as one 
continued apprenticeship it can be seen how 
all things worked together for good, how 
Bach got his bravura style from the North, 
his conciseness from French music he heard 
at Celle, and the Italian freer melody and 
Italian sense of musical form from Italian 
music at Weimar. 

So far, however, he had not the use of 
a large comprehensive organ, and, during 
his musical expeditions in the North and 
round about, he paid a visit to Halle (the 
birthplace of Handel), to the Liebfrauen- 
Kirche in 1713, where he was offered the 
care of a large sixty-three stop Organ. 
But the salary offered was not satisfactory 
and the post was refused. 


The Competition with Marchand 


ACH MADE also a visit to Leipsig in 

in 1714 and to Dresden in 1717. Here, 
in’ Dresden, was arranged a competition 
with Marchand, the eminent French Or- 
ganist. In those days competitions between 
recognized masters were in favor—as 
witness the Mozart and Clementi con- 
test in Vienna in 1781. (To-day we live 
in more democratic times when at “Musi- 
cal Festivals” the veriest tyros compete 
against each other and are awarded med- 
als.) 

Bach was unfortunate on this occasion, 
however, for though a brilliant company and 
selected jury attended, his antagonist did 
not put in an appearance. Burney repre- 
sents Marchand as having previously “van- 
quished all the organ-players of France 
and Italy.” 


Kapellmeister at Cothen 


[I THE same year, 1717, Bach accepted 
the Kapellmeistership at Cdthen, some 
eighty miles northeast of Weimar and 
twenty from Halle. Here he had charge 
of the orchestra, but no chorus. Fortu- 
nately the Prince was one of those patrons 
of art who did so much in Germany for 
the cultivation and encouragement of mu- 
sic; he made a favorite of Bach and took 
him along with his orchestra on State visits. 
An interesting incident occurred when Bach 
revisited Reinken in Hamburg in 1720. 
Bach’s name was mentioned in connection 
with the vacancy at the Jacobi Church. 
Reinken was then ninety-seven and Bach’s 
masterly improvisations evoked the remark, 
“T thought this Art was dead, but I per- 
ceive that it still lives in you.” 

Mattheson, the friend of Handel, who 
heard both, said “No one can easily surpass 
Handel in organ playing unless it be Bach 
of Leipzig.” 

Three years later in 1723 we see Bach 
installed as cantor at Leipzig, not organist, 
though no doubt he would have access to 
the organ at the Thomas Church and the 
University. | 

Leipzig was a University City of 30,000 
inhabitants, and a great center of musical 
life. Here Bach remained until his death 
in 1750. 

Here, at the Thomas Church, after over 
two hundred years, the Saturday after- 
noon motet and organ recital are still car- 
ried on and are a great attraction. 

Bach’s position of Cantor necessitated his 
teaching the boys singing and Latin in the 
Thomas School attached to the church. 
He had to supply boys and control the 
music of four city churches; he had also 
the conductorship of the services of the 
two principal churches. The principal task 
was the preparation of the weekly Sunday 
cantata and the composition of a new one 
every month: some fifty-nine cantatas in 
all were sung in the year. The boys, also 
as in other towns, sang, on occasions, in 
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SUMMER 
MASTER 
SCHOOL 


JUNE 25 to AUGUST 5th, 1931 


Josef LHEVINNE 


World Famous Piano Virtuoso — Private Lessons — Repertoire — 
Teachers’ Class 


HENIOT LEVY 
SILVIO SCIONTI 
KURT WANIECK 
LOUISE ROBYN. 
EARL BLAIR 


Brilliant pianists and eminent instructors. Repertory and 
Teachers’ Classes 


KARLETON HACKETT 
EDOARDO SACERDOTE 


Distinguished vocal instructors. Repertoire and 
Teachers’ Classes 


MISCHA MISCHAKOFF 


Distinguished violin virtuoso and Concert Master of 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


HERBERT BUTLER 


Eminent Teacher of the violin. Repertory Classes 


Faculty of over one hundred and thirty artist teachers. 


Intensive summer courses in the following: 
Public School Music, Children’s Musical Training, School 
of Opera, Class Piano Methods, Oxford Course, Church and 
Theatre Organ Department. 


SUPERIOR DORMITORY ACCOMMODATIONS 


CREDITS 


will be given for Summer courses when taken toward Certificates, Di- 
plomas and Degrees—granted by authority of the State of Illinois. 


Summer Session prospectus, regular catalog 
and Public School Music circular mailed free 
For detailed information 
address 


AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


704 Kimball Hall 


on application. 
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RATES OF TUITION MODERATE 


CHICAGO 
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“WHATSOEVER YE WOULD THAT 
OTHERS SHOULD DO UNTO YOU, 
DO YE SO EVEN UNTO THEM, 
FOR THIS IS THE LAW AND 
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MILLIONS 


CHIE Si Zaring 10 DAY 


nourishment. 


unsatisfied. 


THE PROPHETS ” 


eo ae mee ee es Oa 


The donor may designate his gift for 
any philanthropy in which he is espe- 
cially interested and one hundred 
cents of every dollar will go as desig- 
nated—none for expenses. 

Undesignated gifts will be allocated by 
the Survey Committee after careful 


‘investigation to meet the most 


acute needs through the most efficient 
agencies. 


THE GOLDEN RULE FOUNDATION, 
Lincoln Building, 60) E. 42 St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $..... Nisien adhe egtO De 


used in meeting the needs of suffering 
humanity. 


#4 0b). 0.0 b cigte o/s we We 6 06 a cic w Sale his 60a e 
CR 60 b'o 0.5 0 Mh we wine 9.6.45 6 6 ble Sov oh 
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Contributed by THe Erupe 


In our own land economic depression and unemploy- 
ment deprive thousands of children of adequate 


In China ‘5,000 famine children are dying daily.” 
In India millions go to bed hungry every night. : 


Under our own flag in Porto Rico 200,000 children 
go to school every morning with their hunger 


Educating the New Musical Public 
A Practical Campaign to Bombard the Millions of New Music Lovers wit 
Literature Revealing the Importance of Music Study 


Doubtless thousands of our friends have sent out the January Poste 
with which the new campaign to create music students from the great boc 


of new music lovers started. 


This great work must go on persistently for a considerable period, if th 
full benefits of concerted action are to be gained. 
Millions of people today think of music in an entirely different wa 
from that in which their parents looked upon the tone-art. 
The radio is as necessary in the modern home as the family clock. The: 
fine progressive American homes must not, however, lose sight of the fa 
that the higher joys of music come to those who study it and actually pla 
an instrument or learn to sing as singing should be learned. 
The advantages of music study are enormous from an educational stant 
point. This fact is widely recognized by many of the greatest men of the tim 
Therefore, in addition to the plan proposed, of sending out the postal 
such as the following which will be published in THE ETupE each mont 
we are sure that thousands of our readers will be so enthusiastic that the 
will want to do more and will send out in similar fashion about mid-mont 
a quotation selected from the following statements by famous men: 


“Music is the art especially representative of democracy, of the hope ¢ 
the world. Of all the fine arts there is none that makes such a universal ang 


compelling appeal as music.” 


“Music was a thing of first interest and importance in my home. 
need music because it helps us in its inimitable way to the successful lifé 


“Music became a very productive part of my career. It is one of # 
great joys of my life and a wonderful refreshment to me when I have sougl 
the recreation which only music can give.” ; 


The February Postal Idea 


The Plan is to have all interested and zealous music friends pur 
twenty-five United States postal cards, copy the following text upon 
and send these postals to twenty-five families in the New Music Public” 
which there are prospects for music students. Do your part at slight expen 
of time and money, and the collective results will unquestionably aid the 
vancement of Musical Education very greatly. 


SEcoND PosTat: FEBRUARY 


LEISURE TIME: - 


A Musical Greeting } : 


By Lucite CoLiins 


Wuen little pupils come for their lessons 
it is often a good idea to greet them with 
a little question such as, “Isn't this a 
lovely day?” or “How did things go in 
the school room today?” The teacher may 
have blank music paper handy and tell 
them to listen carefully to the question 
and write an answer using such rhythm 
as, “Yes, this is a pretty day” or “Things 
went just fine in the school room today.” 


Is it being wasted or invested in your home? The 
study of a musical instrument makes for advancement 
of body, mind and soul. Invest your leisure hours 
in music study and your life will grow richer every 
day. Thousands of leaders in all callings have found 
music a priceless boon in their hours of leisure. 


MUSIC LESSONS ADVAYS PAY 


ull 
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CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


CHARLES M. ScHWaB. 


CHARLES G. DAWES. 


These, written in single notes with cc 
time signatures, { 


and in various keys help children to 
rhythms” and even give them the thr 
“composing” something. They will 
the task and will ask for a question 
the teacher forgets it. 
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Leschetizky As I Knew Him 
| (Continued from page 88) 


of the real teacher and his princi- 

Technic to him was just a means to 
nd. To me Leschetizky stands for 
sic and art.” His interpretations stood 
boldness of outline, super-rhythm, san- 
Nonesty, warmth, beautiful tone, healthy 
iment, delicacy, and finesse of tem- 
ind color. Without technic, none of 
e things are possible. Technic and 
“pretation must ever go hand in hand. 
n April 15th, 1914, the last of the fa- 
s classes took place. The program was 
Sollows : 
‘eethoven C minor Concerto—lst move- 
a paar CAN He a Mr. Case 
cecompanied, by Freddie Freudenheim) 
fendelssohn Concerto in D minor 
Alexander Brailowsky 
_ (Accompanied by Tanja Kugel) 
‘eethoven 32 Variations in C Minor 

Sina Brailowsky 


miee Concerto—lst movement.Hermine 
/ Kahane 
' (Accompanied by Brailowsky) 

fecthoven Concerto in E flat major—Ilst 


movement..F. Freudenheim 
: (Accompanied by Brailowsky ) 
eschetizky was suffering from cata- 
of the eye, as well as chronic bronchitis 
could not stand the strain of accom- 
ing. How little did any of us realize 
day that this was the end or dream of 
‘portentous events that were shaping 
aselves in the history of the world! A 
“weeks later Leschetizky left for Ber- 
to undergo the operation on his eye, 
igh eminent oculists in Munich and 
qna advised against it. We did not see 
again, nor did he obtain the expected 
>f. The war came; his pupils scat- 
d; and whether he ever taught again 
» not know, It was a comfort to know 


his faithful attendant, Pepi Praehofer, was 
always with him. She wrote me occa- 
sionally to Switzerland, whither I had fled 
with several of his pupils. On November 
14, 1915, we read he was no more. He 
died alone in a sanatorium, near Dresden. 
The little maid, Pepi, had been told to 
go to bed, and his son could not be reached, 
as there was no telephone to Dresden. At 
two in the morning, he murmured, Noch 
swet Stunden, and at four he died. 

He had often expressed a wish to die to 
the strains of that supernaturally beautiful 
Andante of Mendelssohn, which one finds 
in the Leschetizky edition, coupled with the 
Presto. In his will, he had even bequeathed 
one thousand kronen to the person who 
would have played this prayerful suppli- 
cation during his last moments. 

His was a happy, genial nature. One 
does not like to think of the lonely suffer- 
ing of that last year of his life. He had 
fulfilled his mission; and death came to 
him as a blessed release. We have just 
had Beethoven and. Schubert years. Could 
we not make this a Leschetizky year and 
thus do homage to the man who gave him- 
self so unsparingly to hundreds of pianists 
all over the world? 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 
MISS TRUMBULL’S ARTICLE 
1. How did Leschetizky learn the value of 
concentration? 
2. What pianist’s playing revolutionised 
Leschetizky’s ideas of tone? 
3. What was the “lesson of the lock- 
smuth” ? 
4. What theory did Leschetizky swm up 
am the phrase, “Think, and then play once.” 
5. What was. Leschetizky’s opinion of 
Rubinstein? Of Casals? 


Musical Jargon of the Radio Clarified 


(Continued from page 98) 


ance (German, Tanz; French, Danse; 
jan, Danza): One of the first created 
all musical forms; doubtless preceded 
‘ by the lullaby and possibly some crude 
n of hymn of praise to the vaguely 
ceived Creator. 
lance music was quite certainly the first 
ill forms of this art to take on a regu- 
y conceived rhythm and melody, as it 
ume associated with the ceremonial and 
al terpsichorean efforts of our aborigi- 
ancestry. Coming down through the 
s, the different tribal and national folk 
ces have been the molds upon which 
‘our more artistic and more compli- 
d musical forms have been cast, or 
, have been the germs from which 
se have developed. 
echnically, a Dance, musically speak- 
is “a tune by which the movements in 
cing are regulated”; though it probably 
iid be more accurate to turn this about 
say, “A Dance is a tune that accom- 
ies the steps or movements in dancing,” 
the music has been almost invariably, 
naturally, created as a stimulant or 


guide to an already determined series of 
physical evolutions. 
* OK Ok Ox 
Deceptive Cadence: (See Cadence.) 
Shes GR) nok 
Declamatory Music: A style of music 
quite the opposite of that lyrical melody 
in which the beauty lies largely in the 
liquid fusing of note with succeeding note. 
Declamatory music is always more or less 
dramatic. In moments of anger, of excite- 
ment, or fear, of any tragic situation, even 
of exceeding rapture, the voice will be 
allowed to quit the realms of pure vocaliza- 
tion usually associated with lyrical utter- 
ance and to approach nearer the qualit‘es 
of speech. It is a style extremely effective 
at intense moments of the opera, when the 
vocal treatment may become even more 
free than the recitative would allow. 
Peo Ber Ae 
(Music lovers and radio friends, who fol- 
low this monthly series, will find in it a 
kind of illuminating cowrse of musical ap- 
preciation, which will add enormously to 
the joys of “listening in.”) 


Reports for Pusic Pupils 


' By Wicrrep E. DEsPARD 


.NGELO Patri, the well known educator, 
| recent communication with the writer, 
ssed the importance of having a con- 
nce with the parent of each pupil at 
t once a month. 

or the music teacher who is not too 
y this would be an excellent plan to 
ow. The teacher with a large class, 
) has not the time for a personal call, 
, give regularly to the pupils’ report 
is whereon grades for different phases 


a. 


of the work, such.as memorization, sight- 
reading and punctuality are presented. 

When a pupil has a poorly prepared 
lesson, the teacher may also write a little 
note telling the mother about it, at the 
same time giving her any suggestion that 
may be helpful in his case. On the other 
hand, if the pupil plays a piece or exercise 
exceptionally well, it is a good idea to 
write a note complimenting the young art- 
ist. 
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RUDOLPH GANZ, Director 
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SPRING SEMESTER NOW OPEN 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 
June 29 to Aug. 8, 1931 


Private Lessons only or Courses leading to Teaching 
Certificates, Graduation (Bachelor of Music) Post- 
Graduation (Master of Music) Degrees. 


Fall Credit Given for Previous Study 


PIANO 
VOCAL 
VIOLIN 
ORGAN (Church, Concert and Movie) 
VIOLONCELLO 
HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT and COMPOSITION 
TEACHERS’ NORMAL COURSES (Piano, Vocal, Violin) 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
OPERA CLASSES 
“MELODY WAY” CLASS PIANO 
RADIO BROADCASTING COURSE 
ORCHESTRAL and OPERATIC CONDUCTING 
DALCROZE EURYTHMICS 
ORCHESTRA AND BAND MASTERS’ COURSE 
DRAMATIC ART AND EXPRESSION 
HISTORY OF MUSIC 
ACCOMPANYING COURSE 
SOLFEGGIO (Piano and Vocal) 
ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 
FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
DANCING (Toe, Ballet, Clog, Buck) 
ENSEMBLE (Two-Piano and String Music) 
HARP 

All Orchestral Instruments 


SELF-HELP OPPORTUNITIES 


Many self-help opportunities such as radio, movie-theatre, 
concert, church, orchestra, accompanying and part time posi- 
tions are available to students in Chicago. Placement Bureau. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and comfortable dormitory accommodations for men 
and women in college building. Piano furnished free with 
each room. 


SUMMER CATALOG ON REQUEST 


60 E. Van Buren St., 
Chicago 


CARL KINSEY, President 
LEON SAMETINI, Vice-President 
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HANDY FLASHLIGHT 
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Complete with bulb and battery, this full-nickel flashlight fills an ever 


present need. 
for obtaining THREE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


You'll wonder how you got along without it. 


Awarded 


WAHL FOUNTAIN PEN 


This genuine Wahl Fountain Pen is finished in b 
bands, clip and point. Awarded 
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Look! 


For Securing “ETUDE” 


Sa your money! 
articles ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT 
each order with full payment directly 
surprised at the number of subscriptio 


illustrated premium folder. 
of course, does not count. 
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Valuable REWARDS You May Have 


Secure subscriptions for THE 
ETUDE and we will send you these attractive, useful 


obtain from your friends—and be delighted with the splen- 
did articles you may have in return. Write for complete, 
Your personal subscription, 


lack and has gold-plated 
for securing THREE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


=e ® See ee Bi 


Subscriptions! 
COST! Just mail 
to us. You'll be 


ms you can readily 
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e TODAY! 
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KNIFE SHARPENER 


A few strokes on this unique 
device will sharpen the dull- 
est knife. Attractively fin- 
ished in nickel and green, 
this Sharpener is an excep- 


tional “SNE SUBSCRIP- 
nl oO = 
WEBSTER TION, Not your own. 
DICTIONARY 


ASH TRY SET 


This novel Ash Tray Set 
is as attractive as it is 
useful. The four trays 
are 234” in diameter, have 
nickel-silver rims and tint- 
ed glass centers. Award- 


ed for securing TWO 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Entirely new and up-to-date, © 
this self-pronouncing Webster @ 
Dictionary is especially val- 
uable for teachers and stu- 
dents. It is attractively and 
durably bound and is award- 
ed for obtaining only TWO 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


SUGAR AND CREAM SET 


Including an oval Tray 114s 
long and a Sugar Bowl and 
Cream Pitcher, each 334/ high, 
this Colonial design, non-tar- 
nishable Set is most attractive 
and desirable. An exception- 
al reward for securing SIX 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


NEW HAVEN CLOCK 


This accurate, Gothic design, 
Boudoir Clock is 3” high, 
has a Krack-Proff Krystal, a 
tat-too alarm and is obtain- 
able in green, blue or rose. 
Awarded for securing only 
FOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Because ot its special serrated edge, this Bread 
cut, even slice without crumbs, The knife is 
bolo wood handle and is awarded far securing 


BRASS CANDLESTICK 


dlesticks. Each one 
base 314” in diameter. One 


TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


You'll be delighted with these 
polished, hammered brass Can- 
is 2%4u 
high and has a felt cushioned 


is awarded for securing only 


Knife produces a clean 
1334” long, has a Coco- 
ONE SUBSCRIPTION. 


$ 


pair 


Send All Orders With Full Payment to 


The Etude Music 


Foreign $3.00 — §2.00 A YEAR — /n Canada $2.25 


1712-14 Chestnut St. 


N 


777 Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Wlusic Versus Noise 


By MaTHILpE BILBRO 


HEN WE hear of ultra-modernists 

who are doing amazing stunts in 

expressing various commonplace 
noises through the medium of the piano 
and other instruments, we can only wonder, 
Why! 

If one is a real artist his work will be 
convincing and will establish his position 
without his having to throw a brick in the 
face of the musical world, in order to call 
attention to himself. 

Music and noise are essentially antago- 
nistic. One can not express the other. 
Why let this attempt cheapen and render 
grotesque a beautiful art? Why undertake 
the obviously impossible? One may make 
an effort toward degrading music into a 
vehicle for presenting common and un- 
pleasant noises; the result is not music 
expressing noise: it is noise expressing it- 
self. 


“Music in the Sighing of a Reed” 


HE ROAR of a waterfall or the 

whirring of mighty machinery, which 
at close range produces tremendous noise, 
may, when heard from a distance, create 
a semblance of tone—due to the regularly 
recurring vibrations of air. This tone is 
changeless and mechanical. 

But there is certainly no music in a sud- 
den thunder-clap, the slam of a door or 
the cry of a jay bird. 

Sudden and irregular vibrations of air 
produce on the ear a sound which is called 
simply noise. 

Nature furnishes many examples. The 
canary, the mocking-bird, the nightingale 
make music, because their pleasant and sus- 
tained tones create smooth and regular 
vibrations in the air. The crow, the jay, 
the peacock, by their harsh, sudden cries, 
produce harsh and irregular vibrations. 
Hence they do not sing; they merely 
scream or “make a noise.” 

Would one set up a cawing crow to dem- 
onstrate the song of a canary? Not if he 
understood his public! Yet there are those 
who listen complacently to a conglomera- 
tion of raucous noises which are presented 
as music! Even though these noises do re- 
peat themselves in a semblance of regular- 
ity this does not change them into music. 
Nor is it often rhythm in the true sense. 
The word rhythm implies harmonious reg- 
ularity, not merely the regular recurrence 
of common sounds. 

Back of artistic music there must be 
soul, and intelligent knowledge or strongly 
instinctive feeling for harmonies. The hap- 
hazard throwing together of tones does not 
produce music any more than a hetero- 


Relaxing the Shoulders 


By HaroLtpD MyNNING 


THE SHOULDERS play a very important 
part in piano technic. When Moriz Rosen- 
thal plays those forte passages for which 
he is famous, one senses, so to speak, that 
he has not only fingers of steel but also 
shoulders of steel. 

A common fault among piano pupils is 
failure to relax the shoulders when playing. 
The following exercises will help materially 
toward achieving shoulder-relaxation and 
should be practiced assiduously. 

Raise the right shoulder and hold a few 
moments. Then let the shoulder drop of 
its own accord. Repeat .aree or four 
times. Do likewise with the left shoulder. 


“Engrossed by the pressure of worldly affairs, we are too prone to dis 
regard the vital importance to life of the fine arts. It is in order that these 
may exist that we rise above the field, the shop and the market place, that 
out of their bounty there may be woven into life the richness of increasing 
beauty, the grace of a higher nobility.’—Caty1n CooLivGr. - 


THE ETU. 


geneous jumble of colors daubed o 
painter’s canvas represents a landscaj 


Nature’s Discrimination 

INGE herself, when in poetic r 

is exquisitely discriminating in bi 
ing her colors. The most gorgeous 
sets do not blare forth in a jumble 
clashing colors, offending the eye } 
their lack of harmony. On the other h 
her radiant hues blend and harmonize 
divine perfection. 

If ignorant, careless or perverse ha 
of real tones fails to produce good 
how much less can this wonderful ar 
represented by the crowing of a roo 
the clang of a coal truck, the clatte: 
street traffic, the raucous yell of a pedd 

There is no disputing the fact 
combination of such sounds arranged 
a certain regularity will produce an ¢ 
—an effect we would like to forget! 
why, in the name of congruity, call 
effect music! As well call it angel-fé 
cake or a Quaker meeting ! 

If lovers of music wish to hear 
crowing of roosters and other barny 
noises, would it not be more consisten 
betake themselves to a farm than 
concert hall? Or if it is street clatter 
is desired, why not step out into a 
thoroughfare? It would be cheaper, - 
one would at least get the genuine th 
not an excruciating imitation. 

I do not by any means question if 
vidual rights in creative work. One h 
perfect right to produce weird and 
pleasant effects, if it so pleases him- 
long as he designates these effects by tl 
rightful name — noise. Not “mus 
noise,” but just plain noise. 

It is when he calls these effects “mu 
that he transcends his rights. 


Fire and Water of Sound 


EGULAR vibrations and_ irregi 
vibrations are diametrically oppe 
to each other. One does not express 
other. Music cannot illustrate harsh ne 
and discords. When it seems to do § 
has ceased to be music. : 
Such effects may attract a little 
mentary attention, but will this ripple 
the waters of the musical world be lastt 
Can we imagine the greatest masterp 
of modern noise outliving the sm 
scratch of Beethoven’s pen? 
Let us call things by their true 
' Let noise be called noise! ‘ 
Let music, only, be dignified by thet 
of music! q 


Now perform the same exercise rai 
both shoulders simultaneously. 

‘Let the arm hang loosely at the side. 1 
raise it so that it is on a line with 
shoulder. Hold a few moments and 
let it fall to the side. Use one arm al 
and then both arms together. 

-At the keyboard this exercise is 
cially efficacious. Play a chord; thei 
lax hand and arm and allow hand to 
entirely off the keyboard. Repeat sey 
times. ’ 

These exercises are simple but will 
complish a great deal in a short time. 
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Ultimate Pusical Choice 


(Continued from page 92) 


ty-Fourth Psalm by J. Reubke. I 
ider this work written by a very young 
the very greatest of all.” 


MANA-ZUCCA 


Composer 


| 

Dur interesting letter of October 3rd 
just forwarded to me. It is a rather 
sult question to answer—regarding the 
se of a ‘last song’ It all depends on 
mood. I might be ‘tempted’ to ask 
some of my own compositions, such 
Love Life or Michovo (Nothing Mat- 
) or Ain’t No Use or Lead Kindly 
4 Seriously speaking—my favorite 
ber is the D# Etude of Scriabin. I shall 
hterested to know the outcome of the 


Bais aes lisp 
wal mquiry. 


Mrs. ETHELBERT NEVIN 


) would choose first of all Schubert's 
made and my second choice (if one 

have it) would be O That We Two 
@ Maying by Ethelbert Nevin. Can 
imagine anyone choosing the Fire Mu- 
rom Wagner’s ‘Die Walkiire’?” 


| WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


Wy choice would be the ‘Ninth Sym- 
” 


' 
| LILY STRICKLAND 
Composer 


f I were assured by my physician that 
ld only twenty-four hours to live, and 
peal the opportunity to hear just 
|piece of music, I should select the 
it Song from ‘Lohengrin.’ 

ho me, there is no music more spiri- 
, uplifting, or sorrowfully beautiful 
| the clear, calm, detached and esthetic 
ee that leads to the Swan Song. It is 
tough one, faced with the final and in- 
ble renunciation of life on this earth- 
», had, in a supreme gesture of fare- 
| resigned one’s self to the end of the 
hapter of this book of material exis- 


rom the Unknown to the Unknown 
tomes and goes. One’s sorrow at part- 
s blended with hope, and the soul in 
e@ death prepares itself for flight and 
timate finis to this earth-cycle. Man, 
bnizing the inescapable knowledge of 
issolution of the body, naturally turns 
nind towards the hereafter and places 
ate in the hands of God, the giver and 
of life. 

me, the Swan Song expresses the 
iat of such emotional and spiritual re- 
ms, and I think that if this music 
‘lid be played for me I could fold my 
s serenely and whisper ‘Farewell’ with 
ile.” 


N. C. WYETH 
Distinguished Artist 


I were consciously certain that I 
but a day to live I have a definite 
¢ that any music whatsoever would be 
olerable aggravation. 

he more magnificent the music the 
* I would be inspired to live; and 
fing that I were to die would make 
sounds unbearable. 

believe I could listen to the sound of 
ea, or the sounds of the wind wander- 
ibout the house and the scratching of 
ain against the windows and extract 
from considerable solace. I would be- 
ronized with the rhythm of na- 
re in tune with the Infinite.” 


WILLARD SPENCER 


Composer of “The Little Tycoon” and 
Many Successful Comic Operas 


“T would choose Schubert’s Ave Maria.” 


HERBERT J. TILY 


President, Strawbridge and Clothier De- 
partment Store of Philadelphia 


“T find it difficult to conceive that I might 
take the opportunity to ‘hear just one piece 
of music’ if I knew that I had only twenty- 
four hours to live. 

“Should I, however, be then in as calm 
a frame of mind as I am at present, the 
glorious triumphant finale of Strauss’ ‘Tod 
und Verklarung’. would be most appealing 
to me as Picturing, in tone, the dawning of 
life beyond death.” 


WILL DURANT 
Author of “The Story of Philosophy” 


““The Emperor Concerto. Good luck 


to you and your fine magazine!” 


JoHN McCoRMACK 
Famous Concert and Operatic Tenor 


“T am in receipt of your letter of the 
llth. I am afraid if my physician an- 
nounced to me that I had only twenty-four 
hours to live, my thoughts would not run 
to music. 

“I would be much more interested in pre- 
paring myself for the long journey and in 
trying to fit myself for the choir that sings 
around the throne of the Most High.” 


HOWARD THURSTON 
World Famous Magician 


“JT would select the phonographic record 
of Old Man River as produced by the mem- 
bers of The Showboat Company. 

“The story and philosophy, combined with 
the arrangement as recorded, seem to sum 
up life with a romantic gesture that would 
be consoling in the final moments and lessen 
the usual gloom of the friends anticipating 
such an event.” 


Mrs. E. A. MACDOWELL 


Wife of the Famous American Composer 
and Sponsor of the MacDowell Colony 


“It isn’t quite fair to ask me this ques- 
tion, for my first thought would be one or 
two particular things of MacDowell’s, like 
the Largo from his ‘Sonata Tragica’ or 
The Wandering Iceberg of the ‘Sea Pieces.’ 

“And I have to think very hard what 
name I could give outside of these. If one 
is perfectly honest, no matter how much 
one might adore some of the great master- 
pieces, they are not, after all, the things 
that enter into one’s | daily life exactly. 
And would they be among those great 
things that we would want to think about 
in the last twenty-four hours of our life? 
Wouldn’t it be something that dated far 
back into our childhood? And there pos- 
sibly it would be a very simple hymn; but 
that shows I am very mid-Victorian. I 
don’t believe I could say which hymn. 

“So that is just about as far as I can go. 
I think I would agree with you immediately 
as to my first choice; if it were not one 
of those simple things, it would be the 
Liebestod from ‘Tristan and Isolde.’ But 
I still don’t think that is the last thing we 
would think of in our last twenty-four 
hours. Would it not be something like the 
old Scotch hymn, Dundee? Again I am 
mid- Victorian,” 
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SUMMER SESSION 


June 29—August 8, 1931 


GAIN, the Sherwood Music School prepares to be host to the ambitious 
students and teachers who seek rapid advancement and renewed in- 


spiration in its annual Summer Sessions. 


An adequate impression of the 


diverse offerings, designed to serve varied interests, can be gained only 


from the Summer Session Catalog. 


Write for your copy today! 


School is 


located on Chicago's beautiful Lake Front. Mention of some outstanding 
Summer Session features follows: 


PRIVATE 
INSTRUCTION 


In Piano; Voice; Violin; 
Church, Concert, Theater 
and Radio Organ; Dramatic 
Art; Dancing; ‘Cello; Wind 
Instruments; Theory; Com- 
position; Languages. 
Faculty of 150. 

SPECIAL CLASSES 
Piano Master Class, con- 
ducted by Sidney Silber. 
Violin Master Class, con- 
ducted by P. Marinus 
Paulsen. Vocal Technic 
and Repertoire Class, con- 
ducted by Else Harthan 
Arendt. Opera Class, con- 
ducted by Irene Pavloska, 
prima donna mezzo-soprano 
of Chicago Civic Opera. 
Other classes in Piano Nor- 
mal and Teaching Reper- 
toire; Harmony; Orchestra 
Conducting; Accompany- 
ing; History and Apprecia- 
tion of Music; Stage 
Deportment; Choral Con- 
ducting and Church Music; 
Sight-Singing and Ear- 
Training; Ensemble Playing; 
Personal Development. 


CLASS PIANO 
Teacher-training course in 
Class Method of Teaching 
Piano—with Certificate. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
Department headed by 
leading supervisors in 
Chicago Public Schools. 
Special classes for super- 
visors. Under-graduate 
courses leading to Certifi- 
cate. 


BAND CONDUCTING 
Four weeks’ course, eighty 
hours of instruction in all 
phases of Band Conducting. 
Department headed by Vic- 
tor Jean Grabel, famous 
band conductor and com- 
poser. 


Six Saturday Afternoon 
Vacation Excursions. 


Automobile 
tour of 
Chicago 
Parks. 


Visits to 
Field 
Museum, 
Art 
Institute, 
Tribune 
Tower. 


Theater 
and 


social 


Six open-air performances of 
grand opera are given weekly at 
Ravinia Park, with world-famous 
stars; and two symphony orchestra 
concerts. An invaluable opportun- 
ity for Summer Session students. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Series of Summer Session 
full and partial scholarships 
awarded on competitive 
basis. 


RADIO, VITAPHONE 
Special Radio and Vita- 


phone training for students 
of all subjects. 


CERTIFICATES, DEGREES 


Summer Session courses 
lead to Teachers’ Normal 
Certificates; and are credited 
toward Diplomias, and Bach- 
elor’s and Master’s Degrees. 


CONCERTS, OPERA 


Six recitals by members of 
faculty, admission free to 
Summer Session students. 
Symphony concerts and 
grand opera at Ravinia 


Park. 


RECITALS 


Six recitals by members of 
faculty, admission free to 
Summer Session students. 


FINANCIAL AID 


Talented students who wish 
to begin courses lasting 
continuously over two or 
more years, may teach in 
the Chicago Neighborhood 
Branches of the School to 
he p defray expenses. 
Summer Session courses are 
provided which help appli- 
cants to qualify for such 
teaching. 


DORMITORY 
Living accommodations 
available at moderate rates 
in Sherwood Dormitory. 


« A Summer Session Catalog will be sent you promptly on request. » 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 


(FOUNDED 1895 BY WM. H, 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 


410 So. Michigan Avenue 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers 


SHERWOOD) 


Chicago, Illinois 
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(incinnati(onservatory oflusic 


Under the Auspices of the Cincinnati Justitute 
Affiliated with the nt Hine Arts 


University of Cincinnati 

Piano, Violin, Voice, every solo and ensemble Instrument, Symphony Orchestra, Opera, all branches of 
Theory, Dramatic Art, Languages, Dancing, Public School Music (Accredited). § All credits apply 
towards Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees. Faculty composed of outstanding and internationally 
known artists. Wooded Campus, with Dormitories. For Catalogue and information, address 


¢ 


Sixty-fourth Season 
BERTHA BAUR, President 


Registrar, Dept. E 
Highland and Burnet Avenues and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


1228 Central Parkway, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Member National Association of Schools of Music. 
Affiliated with University of Cincinnati and Xavier University 


Vocational and Cultural Education in All Branches of Music 


Fully Equipped Departments of DRAMA, OPERA, and 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC (Accredited) 
Send for Year Book 


Dormitory for Women 
Dr. Atsino Gorno, Dean 


Dr. Sipney C. Durst, Director. 


Ole Clebeland Tuastitute of (usic 


Confers Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Artist Diploma, Teacher and Professional Training 


Public School Music Course in Connection With Western Reserve University 
ee 


MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director, 2827 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


Professional and Teacher's Courses on the Daily Lesson Plan. Degrees granted, 


Departments in Piano, Voice, String and Wind Instruments 
Supports its own Symphony Orchestra and Concert Band—Daily rehearsals. 
Catalogue on application to Lynn B. Dana, Pres., Warren, Ohio, Desk E. 


SCHOOL of 
MUSIC 


Northwestern University 
School of Music 


A University Professional 
School of highest standard. 
Ideal location immediately 
north of Chicago. Degree 
courses. All branches of Music 
taught. * Liberal Arts subjects 
without extra expense 

Bulletins Free 


P. C. LUTKIN, Dean Emeritus 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Advanced study in all branches. 45 specialist 


NORTHWESTERN § CARL BEECHER, Administrative SEI Ss carealens do Mus. &: estess. Cul- 
i 8 ife o er) ‘n 7, zie 
UNIVERSITY Director, Room 102 enuivatsneranuited: in ege. - or 


Address 1822 Sherman Ave. Second Semester Opens) 


Evanston, III. y 


NORTH PARK COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Coeducational... Fully accredited. 40th Year... 
All branches of music. 3 Yr, Public Schoo) Music 
course. 8 acre campus on Chicago’s North Side. 
Our own dormitories... Athletics. Expenses low. 


February 2nd. Catalog. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Box 521 Oberlin, Ohio 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Complete curricula leading to degrees in all 
branches of Music. Faculty of distinguished 
artist teachers. Concerts and May Festival 
by world’s greatest artists and organizations 
in Hill Auditorium seating 5.000. Chorus of 
350; student symphony orchestras, glee clubs, 
bands, etc. Recitals each week on $75,000 
organ. Summer session 8 weeks. June 29th 
to August 21st. Regular fall semester begins 
September 28th. Catalog. 


CHARLES A. SINK, President 
Box 1004, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Year 1930-1931 


S 


Write for free bulletin and book of views. 
School of Music North Park College 
Dept. E, Foster & Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


Offers thoro training in music. _ Courses leading to 

Bachelor of Music Degree, Diploma and Certifi- 

cate in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School 

Music Methods and Music Kindergarten Methods. 
Bulletin sent free upon request 


W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director 


The CORNISH SCHOOL 


Drama—Music—Dance 
Established i914 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
JUNE 22 to AUGUST 2 


Complete Catalog on request 
Seattle, Wash. 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Appleton, Wisconsin 
All Branches of Music Taught 
Training for Concert and Teaching 


For Free catalog, address 


Dept. 7 CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 


DETROIT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


56th Year 


Elizabeth Johnson, President 33 


Offers courses in all branches of music leading to Degree, Master of Music, 


Degree, Bachelor of Music, Diplomas, Teachers’ Certificates, Opera Training 
Department, School of Theatre Organ Playing and many special departments 


Prizes and scholarships awarded. 
5035 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


under a renowned faculty. 


Complete Catalogue upon request 
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DWylasters As Students—‘“Bach” 


(Continued from page 137) 


procession in the streets, the collections be- 
ing divided between scholars and masters. 


Work at St. Thomas’ School 


ACH’S work at St. Thomas was not 

free from trouble. Fussy wiseacres 
thought that they must make their authority 
felt. They did not want a musical genius— 
the schoolmaster was more important in 
their eyes—but all these ups and downs 
may be looked upon as part of a worldly 
discipline above which he rose trium- 
phantly. The difficulties of his studentship 
—for he was ever a student—only added 
to his achievements. The greatest organ- 
ist of his day, he never had a really good 
instrument at his own disposal. Very little 
of his superlative church cantatas were 
heard outside his own church, while of his 
unsurpassed organ works, only one, the 
“St. Anne’s Fugue,” was published in his 
lifetime. His fame had spread mainly 
through his excellence as a virtuoso. 

In 1747 he was invited by Frederick the 
Great to visit his Court at Potsdam where 
Bach’s son, Emanuel, was Kapellmeister. 
The spectacle of Frederick, flute in hand, 
before the orchestra, waiting for the mas- 
ter and exclaiming, “Gentlemen, old Bach 
is come!” must have been a striking one. 
Frederick, the cultured music amateur, was 
overwhelmed by the Master’s genius, 
and exclaimed, “There is only one Bach!” 
Perhaps the reader has heard of Fred- 
erick’s bon mot, “When beautiful music 
sounds learned it pleases me as much as 
when I hear clever talk at table.” 

Bach died in 1750, and it is melancholy to 
have to mention that the Council expressed 
neither regret at his decease, nor sympathy 
for his family. No memorial was erected. 


Bach's Legacy 

Recs appeals to us through his won- 

derful organ works and those for the 
clavier or piano. Yet his church cantatas 
are considered still more wonderful. His 
beautiful “St. Matthew Passion” rivals the 
“Messiah” in the affections of musicians, 
while his immortal “48 Preludes and 
Fugues” are unmatched; they have been 
termed the “Musician’s Bible’ and the 
“Musician's Daily Bread.” 

The Chaconne and the Sonatas for Violin 
(only), the “Chromatic Fantasia for Cla- 
vier,” so modern in spirit, the “Goldberg 
Variations,” along with the “Great Con- 
certo for 3 Claviers and Strings’—the lat- 
ter once played in London by Mendelssohn, 
Thalberg and Moscheles—stand alone and 
unapproachable. 

It is interesting to know that the “48” 
were first published in England—through 
Samuel Wesley. 


Bach’s Playing 

OF BACH’S organ playing Schubert, his 

pupil, said, “His hand was gigantic; 
he could for example stretch a twelfth in 
the left hand and perform running passages 
between with the three inner fingers; he 
made pedal runs with the greatest possible 
exactness.” 


THERE IS STILL TIME 


for you to enter the interesting band and orches- 
tra contest which THE ETUDE is conducting. It 
offers you an opportunity to win one of the three 


fine instrument prizes and thus secure that instru- 
ment for which you have yearned for some time. 


Turn to Page 133 and send us your 
entry blank immediately 


Courses in singing, piano, organ, violin and thi 


cory. f 
Courses for training supervisors and teachers of public school music. 
Graduation leads to a life certificate valid in most states of the union. 5 
Total living expenses need not exceed twelve dollars per week. Tuition and fees exceptionally low. 
Write f or catalog 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music, Dept. 9, Ypsilanti, 


Of Bach’s clavier playing Forkel rel 
that he “played with so easy and sma 
motion of the fingers that it was ha 
perceptible. Only the first joints of 
fingers were in motion; the hand reta 
even in the most difficult passages, 
rounded form.” In connection with tt 
must be remembered that the scoopir 
ger action in the clavichord and 
chord differs somewhat from piano 
touch. 

Bach was one of the first to use 
thumb in the modern way of passir 
underneath the other fingers. ‘ 

In this period the executive artist on 
clavier and organ was always expecte 
be able to compose and to extemporize, aif 
Bach, as mentioned, excelled in improy 
tion. 

He was a quite all-round man, firs! 
choir singer, then violinist, clavier pla 
organist and finally conductor. Most 
dustrious and painstaking, he was a 
father and a clever teacher. 


Bach’s Method 


EGARDING his method as a teat 
Gerber relates how Bach placed 
Inventions before him for his first les 
Later on some of his Suites and the | 
followed. The lessons finished with 7 
ing a figured bass accompaniment to a 
lin solo. 
Forkel says that Bach taught his 
method of touch first, through many é€ 
cises for finger independence for siz 
twelve months, after which came | 
preludes and inventions. j 
In composition he began with 4 4 
figured basses, especially watching 
leading of the inner parts; then he tut 
attention to the chorale melody to whie 
first put the bass. This was followed 
easy two part fugue work, Bach, 
Beethoven and Mozart, was an exj 
menter, and he encouraged his pupil: 
experimental harmonic combinati 
Nevertheless he was his own severe < 
and, as we have seen, modest as regi 
his own attainments. : 
It is said, that, when his hearers w 
praise his playing he would rejoin wil 
quiet smile, “There is nothing very won 
ful about it. You have only to | 
right notes at the right moment < 
instrument does the rest.” 
Bibliography: Some of the leading 6 
raphies are voluminous and  discur. 
The student is recommended first to re 
good general introduction. , 
(1) Abdy Williams’ “Bach” 
Master Musicians. 
(2) Parry’s “Bach” (1909) for his 
(3) Sanford Terry's “Bach” (1928) 
a detailed biography, with 76 f 
Illustrations. 
(4) Spitta’s “Bach” in 3 Volume: 
ref erence, J 
(5) Herbert Westerby “How to § 
the Pianoforte Works of Bach.” — 


MARTHA SACKET?’ 
Normal Course for 
Teachers of Children 

THE CORNISH SCHOOL ~ 


Drama Music Dance 
Seattle, Wash. 


WH ETUDE 


markable is he in his “Hungarian Rhap- 
Ny” for four hands, in his marches, his 
itzes, in short, in everything. Only in 
2 branch does he not reach the highest 
nk, and that is in the sonata; but (1) 
ethoven had written the last word in 
form and (2) the lyrico-romantic 
aracter of his thoughts was not expres- 
le in this form. His own art of placing 
ether several “songs without words” in 
greater compositions, with iridescent go- 
ween themes and episodes, as he also did 
some of his piano sonatas, caused Schu- 
inn to call these “heavenly lengths.” 
Schubert was a stranger to Beethoven— 
sfact they were known only through the 
fmer’s initiative. Beethoven may have 
wn too much concentrated upon himself 
peed and refusing); or it may have 
®n, in addition, his habitual unsociability. 
€n, too, he moved in the highest circles, 
\rchduke Rudolph being his friend, 
jdent and patron, while Schubert was the 
Hical Viennese citizen, with the folk- 
street coffee house and Gypsies as 
world. The Viennese dialect was his 
guage and his songs were seldom ren- 
ted in public but mostly only in friendly 
les as was also his instrumental music. 
| heard his own “Symphony in C Major” 
formed. 

50 these two men lived in the same place 
e€ same time, and yet were strangers— 
| evidence of how music was not for the 
dlic good, but only the pastime of a 
tain few. Schubert died quite young, 
it was only after his death that he was 
\t recognized for his songs. Moreover, 
ch was for the first time in 1829 brought 
| from among the forgotten; and Bee- 
ven’s third period compositions were at 
it identified as fanatical music. 
Schubert sang like a bird always, and 
jhout stopping; out of his full soul and 
loat he gave as he felt, and reshaped but 
lle. God made woman beautiful, of 
irse, the prettiest of His works, but full 
errors, trusting that she would rise 
pite her shortcomings. So with Schu- 
ft and his compositions. His melody 
es in us our wants, if they are impend- 
. One of his most delectable traits is 
naturalness, In his most beautiful 


len, 


(VARLTON, a music student, is thirteen. 
plays all the two-octave major and 
or scales on the piano. He modulates 
a fashion. He plays third grade mu- 
and sneaks in.a “foxy” trot. He also 
ys trumpet in a boy’s band. But Carl- 
is grievously puzzled when he finds 
t he cannot play a left hand accom- 
iment on the piano to his own cornet 
iS Owing to the difference between the 
th of the natural C on the cornet and 
C on the piano. 

explain the difficulty to him in this 
mner. “The natural C on your B flat 
nk sounds B flat on the piano, and the 
ural C on youreA shank sounds A on the 
no. Therefore you can reason that if 
1 play a melody in C on your B flat 
n the accompaniment must be played 


TEACHERS having large classes of chil- 

n will find it profitable to send Christ- 
eting cards to each of them during 

winter holidays. 

ung pupils expect something at this 

2 of the year, but even simple presents 


a 
“oa 
ue 


A (Critical Digest of RCusic 
(Continued from page 96) 


things he harmlessly dethrones the tune- 
ful Viennese lark, especially in the last 
movement of both his “String Quartet in 
C Major” and “Fantasie in G Major,” by 
the many and versatile conceits. Beyond 
the songs, The Crow, The Footman, Thou 
Art My Rest, The Altar, The Retreat and 
The Erl King, his waltzes, his Hungarian 
Rhapsody, his string quartets in “A minor” 
and “D minor,” his Moments Musicals and 
the “Symphony in C Major’—none have 
gone; and a thousand times Bach, Bee- 
thoven and Schubert are the highest points 
of music! 


The Bird Flies North 


IENNA is sung out; and music seeks 

its former haunts in North Germany. 
Men, like Méhul, Gretry, Cherubini, Spon- 
tini and Rossini, who did not live in Ger- 
many, were decidedly vocal composers and, 
for me, not the torch-bearers of the music 
art. 

Now Weber completes the links of the 
chain. I do not call him a full upbearer 
of the music arts, but I cannot pass him by 
because of his piano compositions, his new 
methods of orchestration, and especially 
because of his overtures. They stamp him 
as a bearer though one is quite right if 
he considers his operas as his greatest 
works. How noteworthy he was in his 
different endeavors! He is imitated in 
everything, the popular folk airs (“Der 
Freischiitz”), the romantic and: fantastic 
(“Oberon”), the lyrico-romantic (“Eu- 
ryanthe”’), his airs, his hunting choruses, 
his piano compositions (concert pieces). 
His piano sonatas are, despite their heights 
of attainment, sensuousness and _ artistic 
quality, not as great as Beethoven's, but 
are in their way pieces of the highest type 
of music. 

Schubert was a virtuoso composer. By 
that I mean he wrote compositions in which 
passages and personality play an important 
part, where brilliancy and effect come in 
at the expense of the musical content. But 
when one thinks to what shallowness his 
followers fell, one must credit him all the 
more. 


(To be continued in March Etude) 


Gransposing for the Uninitiated 


By Fess CHRISTIANI 


in B flat. If you use the A shank and play 
in the key of C on your horn it follows 
that the accompaniment must be played 
in the key of A” 

I give the young man one more example: 
“To write a cornet part to a melody that 
is in the key of E flat on the piano you 
would use the B flat cornet and write for 
it in the key of F. The reason is obvious. 
Your B flat cornet lacks one flat to make E 
flat. So we add one flat to the natural C 
which sounds B flat on your cornet, mak- 
ing it the key of F. The same rule holds 
good for the A cornet.” 

When this simple fact dawned on Carl- 
ton his face lit up and I got this, “Say! 
is there anything more for me to know 
about music ?” 


Remembering the Pupil 


By Griapys M. STEIN 


cost too much for the average teacher. 

Most people send greetings to their 
friends at this season. Why should the 
teacher not show the same courtesy to 
pupils? In many ways her pupils are her 
best friends. 
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EDGAR NELSON 
President 


Summer School 


June 24 to August 5 (*sissién‘ 


SESSION 
A Faculty of International Prominence 
including such artists as 


Piano: 
SERGEI TARNOWSKY 
JAN CHIAPUSSO 
MME. JULIE RIVE-KING 
EDGAR A. BRAZELTON 
JEANNE BOYD 
Voice: CECILIA RAY BERRY 


THEODORE HARRISON 
HERBERT MILLER 
MAE GRAVES ATKINS 
MME. NELLI GARDINI 
MME. JUSTINE WEGENER 


Violin: 
RICHARD CZERWONKY 
FRITZ RENK 
BRUNO ESBJORN 
EBBA SUNDSTROM 


Coaching: 


EDGAR NELSON 
JEANNE BOYD 
ERMA ROUNDS 
ROBERT YALE SMITH 


Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition: 


EDGAR A. BRAZELTON 
JEANNE BOYD 
CECILIA RAY BERRY 
ROBERT SANDERS 
KEITH HOLTON 


Organ: 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 
HARRY CARLSON 
ROBERT YALE SMITH 
JESSIE A. WILLY 
KEITH HOLTON 


School Music: LYRAVINE VOTAW 

Class Piano: HELEN CURTIS 

Dramatic Art: ELIAS DAY 

Dancing: M. J. VAVULIS—ELOISE CATHER 


Accredited Courses in all Departments leading to 


DEGREE S Bachelor and 


Master of Music 


DcOe Reel “TO Rel EAs 


Near Park and Bathing Beaches, Comfortable Rooms—Single and 
Double, Practice Piano in each. Excellent Table. 
Make Reservations NOW 


Write today for Summer School catalog, stating course of study in which 
you are interested, 


839 NORTH DEARBORN 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


T. E. Howard, Registrar 
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MUSIC STUDY Y/ 
EXALTS LIFE NG 
Easter Music 


Easter!—the hope-inspiring season of 
the entire year—the season when even 
nature herself seems to desire to take a 
part in the joyous celebration of the 
Resurrection story. On all sides one sees 
evidence of the re-awakening of nature’s 
handiworks and there is the inspiration to 
join anew in the chorus of voices proclaim- 
ing the glad news of the Resurrection. 

To the thousands of musicians every- 
where whose work includes the prepara- 
tion and rendition of Easter music pro- 
grams, the Trropore Presser. Co. sends 
this suggestion regarding the importance 
of an early start in rehearsing the neces- 
sary music. Never before have we been_ 
in such a satisfactory position to supply 
anything that might be desired. To our 
already ample and active stocks, valuable 
additions have been made during the past 
year, including a great many numbers 
suitable for the Easter season. These are 
available for examination under our lib- 
eral “On Sale” plan. 

We are always glad to be given the op- 
portunity of demonstrating the excellence 
of our service and we invite organists, 
choir masters and all those engaged in 
church musical activities to avail them- 
selves, not only of the superior excellence 
found in the Trropore Presser Co. pub- 
lieations, but also of the convenience and 
cconomy of securing here all the publica- 
tions of other houses. Just write in a 
posteard telling us what you have in 
inind for your Kaster music, the size of 
your choir, the balance of voices, and any 
other information you think we might re- 
quire and our expert selection clerks 
(many of whom hold responsible positions 
in our city churches) will be glad to se- 
leet numbers to meet your requirements. 

Perhaps you may find what you need 
in the list of Easter music numbers ap- 
pearing in the advertising columns of this 
issue. This list is a condensed version of 
an excellent four-page folder giving our 
full line of Easter music—anthems—vocal 
solos—voeal duets—pipe organ numbers— 
cantatas, oratorios and Sunday School 
services. A postcard request will bring 
you a copy of this Easter Music Folder. 


SunpAy Music ror VIOLIN 
AND PIANO 


There has been a never-ceasing and, in 
fact, a rather-growing demand for special 
instrumental music acceptable for Sunday 
use or in sacred services at any time. 
Pianists in Sunday Schools, Bible Classes, 
Prayer Meetings and even the regular 
Church Services where an organ is not 
available have been pretty well cared for 
by the fine albums published by ‘Treopore 
Presser Co, for them. Also, with such 
collections as The Angelus Collection for 
Orchestra and The Crown Collection for 
Orchestra very satisfying orchestra mate- 
rial is provided in compilations one hun- 
dred per cent acceptable for Sunday 
School and sacred services. 

The advent of the orchestra in Sunday 
Schools has inspired many to: seek num- 
bers of a similar character for the violin 
with piano accompaniment. Such a com- 
pilation available would give opportunity 
to provide a nice variety to a service and, 
therefore, we have set about making such 
a collection. We are sure it will serve 
the purpose well and also give any aver- 
age violinist very pleasing music with a 
character of dignity as well as in the pleas- 
ing meditative type. A single copy may 
be ordered in advance of publication at 
the special introductory price of 45 cents, 
postpaid, delivery to be made as soon as 
the work is published. 


1” Publisher's Monthly 


A Bulletin of Interest for All Music Lovers — 


L 


unseen audience are tragic plights. 


thousands of music buyers. 


counts, et cetera. 


“STAGE FRIGHT” 


“Stage fright” before an audience and “microphone hypnosis” before an 
If the performers could only feel “at 
home” with their audiences they would be inspired to do their best. 

For years Tueoporr Presser Co. has had a large unseen patronage of 
These many patrons must represent the 
“cream” of all folk in this country because their orders and inquiries 
breathe a cordiality and friendship which have caused our organization to 
feel a perfect “at homeness” in serving them. 

In gratitude for such loyal, friendly patrons, there is constant vigilance 
to keep our service the best possible. 
largest stock of music of all publishers, fill orders promptly and accurately, 
answer any musical inquiries, offer free, helpful catalogs on any classifica- 
tion of music, give liberal examination privileges, best professional dis- 
Information on our direct-mail service as well as any 
desired catalogs will be sent gladly to any interested. 


That is why we carry the world’s 


Advance of Publication Offers—February, 1931 
Paragraphs on These Forthcoming Publications will be found under These Notes. 
These Works are in the course of Preparation and Ordered Copies will be 

delivered when ready. . 


A Day tn Venice—Trio For VIoLin, CEL- 


LO, AND PIANO—NEVIN 1. ...0.eeccceees -00 
ALBUM OF ORNAMENTS—PIANO.........0 08 30¢ 
INSTRUCTOR FoR ScHoot Banps—Morrison 

——PARTS=—HACH. pie Me sixes a ecole oleh taro as ote 30c 
Joan oF THE Nancy Lee—Comic Opera— 

PEDERSON SAND ICURDIS.... -oa hi ciseiarelare ae, vine 60c 
Let’s Pray ToGeTHER—PIANO—BIcBRo...... 35¢ 
New Marcu ALtBUM—PIANO,........+000% 30c 
Prano PatHwaAys—BLANCHE DINGLEY 

IVE ET EDUYS Sete o/s s, 5 fn, cso aie cCREEN TaN poder e tater te is fee 45c 


PROFICIENCY IN THE Piano CLass—PIANO 


SS ACUASS AB OOK ACN Ost binie' cum sth rete ee ae sade 35¢ 
Snort Pieces 1n Att Keys—Pi1ano— 

BA. UNV LLETA S85 Ber tatercus «nie ntoniter Maneater = 30c 
STRING QUARTET BOOK. <x. Jonisciennimermenas 90¢ 
Sunpay Music FoR VIOLIN AND PIANO..... 45¢ 
TEACHING THE PIANO IN CLASSES.........+ 25c 
Twelve TuNEFUL TALKING Soncs—C.Lay 

SMELT Ho Sie Vk ns cto ntee ate gale avciateare nia 50¢ 
Visit To GRANpDPA’s Farm, A—Easy Piano 

Suite FOR Boyvs—BIvBro.............20. 35¢ 


PROFICIENCY IN THE PIANO CLASs 


This is Class Book Number 3 in the 
series so successfully initiated by My 
First Efforts In the Piano Class. Class 
Book No. 2, entitled Making Progress In 
the Piano Class was just recently issued, 
but it has met with a very flattering re- 
ception. The third volume now in prepa- 
ration is being announced for the first 
time. It continues class work up into the 
early third grade. In this volume there 
is an attempt toward developing real 
musicianship. Easy selections from the 
Classic writers are introduced, and there 
are attempts at some of the more conven- 
tional forms of passage work. As in the 
other two volumes the material is the 
most attractive that can possibly be found. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
35 cents, postpaid. 


SPRING ENTERTAINMENT 


MatTERIAL 


Buds and blossoms are not the only 
things which come forth in the Springtime. 
Everywhere throughout the country the 
Spring brings many special musical pro- 
grams ranging all the way from amateur 
entertainments by little performers in 
Sunday Schools and Public Schools to the 
finer concerts and operetta productions 
by competent high school, college, club 
and community groups and also huge 
musical festivals under the most profes- 
sional auspices, 


Here at Presser’s we already have seen 
much promise for this Spring’s musical 
activities. Needless to say, it is well for 
any contemplating undertakings of this 
character to heed this warning to take 
immediate action in selecting material. 
Musie of all publishers is stocked and 
upon request, materials will be gladly 
sent for examination to cover any de- 
scribed requirements. We have an abun- 
dant supply of operettas for juveniles, 
musical plays, cantatas, choruses, vocal 
solos and duets, band music, orchestra mu- 
sie and, in fact, any type of vocal or in- 
strumental music desired. Write today 
for the type of selection you would like 
us to send you. 


AVisir TO GRANDPA’s FARM 
Seven First Grape Pisces ror Prano 
By Marutipe Brrero 


Miss Mathilde Bilbro has been very 
happy in her sets of little teaching pieces 
written chiefly for the delight of young 
players. Her sel of pieces entitled Pris- 
cilla’s Week has had a remarkable suc- 
cess. In order that the boys may not be 
jealous of this set, Miss Bilbro is now pre- 
senting A Visit to Grandpa's Farm in 
which the small boy is given an oppor- 
tunity to portray musically the outdoor 
activities of a week in the country. The 
seven little pieces comprising this set are 
all extremely good. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
35 cents, postpaid. 


Pusic is the natural 


medium of emotional 


expression; feelings that stifle utterance, too 


strong to be conveyed 


in simple words, are 


breathed melodiously to the hearts of men in 
the universal language of music. 


—AUSTIN 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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SUMMER TEACHING 


Years ago many music teachers 
parents accepted as a natural cour 
events that students of music shouk 
permitted to stop lessons entirely di 
the Summer months. For nearly a de 
or more, there has been a growing rea 
tion that such a procedure ruthlessly 
ages all that the pupil has attained 
Fall, Winter and Spring months pr 
ing. It always will be true that the 
tion plans of some families will cause 
music teacher to have some regular p) 
take a leave of absence during the § 
mer, but with the young of the nation 
ing freed from school work there is a 
opportunity for the music teacher 
initiative to keep quite busy through ¢ 
and July and perhaps some of Augus 

It is not too early now for pla 
thought upon Summer work. In 
moments during the next few months 
Summer publicity campaign may be 1 
ped out, circular letters handwritte 
typed and everything put in readi 
an active solicitation of pupils at th 
of the regular school term. Careful j 
ment should be made as to prospec 
those who are to be sought for indiy 
lessons or those whose economic stan 
might make them more likely prosy 


Then there are the special subjects, 
as Musical History and Harmony, 
always have an appeal representing n 
cal work which students of the reg 
season may be invited to take up in ¢ 
tion to their usual instrumental st 
The Treroporr Presser Co. will be g 
send information upon Piano Class 
struction, Violin Class Instruction, or 
works in popular use for the teachin 
History and Harmony in classes. 


Our Cover For Tuts Mo 


The cover subject for this month 
created by Chas. Phil. Hexom who m 
his home in Decorah, Iowa. ; 

In recent years considerable inte 
attended gatherings of old fiddlers. M 
of these old fiddlers, now in their 70's 
80's, show an amazing youth when 
render the old-time numbers which 3 
their “stand-bys” in the “all hands are 
dance days. Rhythm has been mad 
of in modern jazz but the old fiddl 
certain to be remembered by many a 
foremost exponents of this vital mu 
element. Many of these old fiddlers 
self-taught. They did make it a 
however, to satisfy their longing 
music despite the fact that they 
nothing near the advantages which 
modern youth has to obtain good i 
tion under competent teachers. 

Present-day students, however, s 
joy the favorites of the old fiddlers, , 
ing from the sale of such volumes as 
vorite Old-Time Tunes for Violin 
Piano” (Price, $1.00) and the piano 
lection entitled “Familiar Dances” (P 
75 cents). ; 


Let’s Play TOGETHER ~ 
By Maruiupr Birsro . 


Here is a little book that just 
‘o the “Piano Class Idea.” It mé 
used with any class book or in any 
of class teaching. It represents the e: 
approach to ensemble playing yet 
duced. Sometimes two, sometimes — 
or even four players participate. Tl 
beginning each player.uses only one 
The book is all very attractive 
melodious with the text in dialog fort 

The special introductory price in 
vance of publication for a single e 
35 cents, postpaid. ‘ q 


ETUDE 
Music Tracuers May 


IPITALIZE THE ‘‘UNEMPLOY- 


MENT SITUATION 
depression is the vale between two 
The gigantic plans now being de- 
td in all parts of the land to. climb 
\ill we are now approaching, will 
ess carry us to the highest peak of 
rity our country has ever known. 
ident Hoover is taking energetic 
res to organize the entire country 
nedy the “unemployment” situation, 
d-wide condition, in which America 
ately has not been as much affected, 
amber of unemployed is only a com- 
vely small fraction of our great 
of workers. 

Fact, we know of many business men 
have reported to us “the best year 
Numerous representative music 
rs and schools make similar state- 
. In every instance we have been 
to trace the fact that these indi- 
ls have been saved unnecessary busi- 
discomfort to their planning ahead 
is and months ago. 
feel that at this moment our teacher 
can do much to-turn the unem- 
ent situation into capital to their 
tage. We feel that with initiative, 
prise, adaptability and common sense 
| of those not now employed could 
voided their present situation. Note, 
not say all, because industrial and 
nie conditions in certain localities 
t huge temporary difficulties. 
st people lack in adaptability. We 
nber the case of a mill owner who 
a few years ago. He left a large 


on the outskirts of Philadelphia, ' 


id in a kind of valley that seemed 
shut off from the rest of the world. 
teirs closed the mill imstantly, thus 
ing out of employment a large num- 
people whose fathers and grand- 
s had been brought up in that mill 
who knew no other trade or work. 
ill was the world to them. Instead 
lapting themselves to the situation 
jeeking allied occupations they actu- 
clung to the location until it was 
sary for charitable organizations to 
‘ood to them and help them make 
for the future. 
aptability is the need of the hour. 
alibre of a man is often shown by 
lity to turn a bad situation into a 
‘one. To the teacher who has any 
ployed hours Tue Ervpe offers 
sent opportunity which has a big 
g upon the teacher’s future pros- 
Thousands of teachers have ac- 
engaged in the work of inducing 
3 to take advantage of Tue Ervuor. 
urse, these teachers are liberally paid 
1 new Ervuvr friends they bring 
This in turn builds up the teacher’s 
‘al interests in the future by making 
er organized background from which 
sacher may draw pupils. If you are 
r and have any unemployed hours, 
y prove very profitable for you to 
-a postal inquiry today to Tue 
, Department L, and secure the 
sary means to commence this work 


os 
WELVE TUNEFUL TALKING 
Soncs 


stcAL Reaprncs ror Art Occasions 
By Cray Suir 


e musical readings and pianologs by 
Smith have helped many to platform 
s and when his sudden and unex- 
death came, we already were en- 
xy this new group. They are num- 
that are sure to have a very great 
| to the average audience and pro- 
ul as well as amateur readers are 
make them favorites in their reper- 
As usual with Clay Smith’s num- 
is character, they also are quite 
to the concert singer who 
ties for encore purposes. 

ally, piano teachers should not 
e numbers since frequently 
» students with talents enabling 
enliven the pupils’ recital with a 


e of publication cash price is 
aid, One copy only may be 
at this price. 


ALBUM OF ORNAMENTS 
Piano Srupy Pieces Series 

It has been some time since we have 
added to our series “Albums of Piano 
Study Pieces for Special Technical Pur- 
poses.” In the beginning we had the Al- 
bum of Trills; then following this we built 
up a very useful series: Album of Scales, 
Album of Arpeggios, Album of Octaves, 
Album of Thirds and Sixths, and Album 
of Cross Hand Pieces, . Price, 75 cents, 
each. All of these volumes have proved 
most successful. We now have in prepa- 
ration an Album of Ornaments. Actual 
pieces will be used to exemplify the re- 
spective embellishments of music, and 
aside from their technical value, all of 
the pieces will prove very enjoyable to 
play. As in the case of the other volumes 
the pieces will be kept within the medium 
grade of difficulty. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
30 cents, postpaid. 


A Day IN VENICE 


Trio ror Prtano, Viorrn & CreLto 
By Erurrsert Nevin 


Ensemble players are sure to welcome 
the announcement of the forthcoming pub- 
lication of a trio arrangement (violin, 
cello and piano) of the world famous 
suite 4d Day in Venice by Ethelbert Nevin. 
The four numbers comprising this suite— 
Dawn, Gondoliers, Venetian Love Song 
and Good Night—in various arrangements 
have long been enjoyed by music lovers 
everywhere. And now, just at a time 
when there seems to be a new interest in 
the cello and the various smaller ensemble 
combinations where the cello plays an im- 
portant part, it is especially appropriate 
that we should arrange such a beautiful 
work for violin, cello and piano. One 
need not be a keen musical analyst to 
realize that this suite will lend ° itself 
ideally to the trio form and ensemble play- 
ers may place their order for a copy of 
this work with the assurance that it will 
prove a valuable addition to their library. 

The special price in advance of publica- 
tion for a single copy is $1.00, postpaid. 


SrrRING Quartet Boox 
For Amateur Use 


This new compilation is the answer to 
the many queries as to why we did not 
produce a book of string quartets ar- 
ranged from some of the many gems in 
our catalog which would seem to be ap- 
propriate for the purpose. 

These quartets will all be easy to play. 
They will be chiefly, but not entirely, in 
the first position for the respective instru- 
ments. All of the parts will be carefully 
bowed and fingered and there will be no 
“stumbling blocks” in the way of awk- 
ward passages or complicated time prob- 
lems. The music will just flow along natu- 
rally and beautifully with the idea of 
developing the true spirit of ensemble 
playing. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy 
containing the four parts is 90 cents, 
postpaid. 


New Marcu ALBUM 


For tHe PraNorortTe 


To our already excellent series of March 
Albums for piano, including Book of In- 
door Marches, Contemporary March Al- 
bum, Parlor and School Marches, School 
and Home Marches, we are now prepar- 
ing another book in response to the de- 
mand for more of this type of march 
music, especially suitable for indoor march- 
ing. Schools, gymnasiums, lodges and 
other organizations frequently have use 
for march music to be played on the piano 
and this New March Album will contain 
a generous assortment of numbers wherein 
the rhythm is even and strong, and not 
broken by any complicated phrases fre- 
quently found in band marches. 

At the special price in advance of pub- 
lication of 30 cents, postpaid, for a single 
copy this book will provide valuable ma- 
terial for piano players requiring this type 
of music. 


r 


TEACHING THE PIANO IN CLASSES 


This is just a little manual which will 
cover clearly and in plain language the 
various details concerning the organiza- 
tion of piano classes, the use of materials 
and the proper method of conducting the 
classes from the very beginning. It is 
intended to lay a good foundation for 
teachers who have not had experience 
along these lines but who nevertheless are 
anxious to begin class work. Various ex- 
perienced teachers have contributed ideas 
to this manual and we feel sure that it 
will prove very helpful. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
25 cents, postpaid. 


Prano PatHways 
By Brancue Dryciey-Marurws 


Mrs. Blanche Dingley-Mathews is one 
of our most successful present day musi- 
cal educators. We are sometimes amazed 
at the tireless energy of Mrs. Mathews. 
Moreover, she obtains results. Her new 
book is one of the most pretentious that 
she has as yet offered. It is an out and out 
piano class book; but it is more particu- 
larly intended for those teachers who are 
just beginning to take an interest in class 
teaching and who are in search of logical 
and definite material upon which they can 
rely. This book has rather more explana- 
tory text than is usual; but it is highly 
necessary that this should be the case. 
The book develops what may be called 
“The Black Key Approach.” ‘This is 
about the last word on the subject. 

The special introductory price in ad- 


vance of publication for a single copy is 


45 cents, postpaid. 


Joan or THE Nancy Lee 
A Comic Orrra 1x Two Acts 

Book §& Lyrics by Acnes Eme te Peterson 
Music by Louis Woopson Curtis 


Those producers of operettas under 
good amateur auspices who have been re- 
sponsible for the use of thousands of 
copies of the already published two nota- 
ble successes, Briar Rose and The Mar- 
riage of Nannette, by these writers, will 
welcome, we believe, this, their latest ef- 
fort. In fact, any one interested in a 
melodious, effective comic opera for ama- 
teurs which is filled with action and melo- 
dy, and yet is not difficult, although worthy 
of the best amateur talent, should make 
the acquaintance of Joan of the Nancy 
Lee. This can best be done by subscrib- 
ing in advance of publication for a copy 
at the very low Advance of Publication 
Price of 60 cents, postpaid. Only one 
copy to a subscriber at this price. 


SHORT Pieces In At Keys 
For tHe Pranorortrr 
By Freperick A. Witirams 


This is just a good little study book for 
advance second grade or early third grade 
work. It is in Mr. Williams’ usual melod- 
ic vein; but each little piece has some 
particular technical advantage, and in ad- 
dition it exemplifies some tonality. Each 
piece is in a different key and each is 
preceded by an appropriate scale and ar- 
peggio. It is a very interesting little 
work and pupils will be sure to like it. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
30 cents, postpaid. 


INSTRUCTOR FOR SCHOOL BANps 
By C. S. Morrison 


This book seems to grow and develop 
as we work upon it. In our aim to make 
it one of the best books of the kind ever 
published, we have called various experts 
into consultation and we have even tried 
out various devices and exercises with 
students’ bands; so we feel that the pa- 
tience of those who have waited for the 
appearance of this book will be amply 
rewarded in the end, We are now report- 
ing rapid and continuous progress. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for each instrumental 
part desired is 30 cents, postpaid. 
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ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION OFFERS 


WITHDRAWN 


Two timely and somewhat unique works, 
descriptions of which have appeared in 
recent months on these pages, are now 
ready for delivery to advance subscribers 
and the special Advance of Publication 
cash prices are withdrawn. ‘Those inter- 
ested in obtaining single copies of these 
works for examination may obtain them 
under the liberal terms of the “On Sale” 
plan created by the 'Trropore Presser Co. 

Essentials of Scale Playing, for the 
Pianoforte, by Mabel Madison Watson, is 
a distinctly new and original presentation 
of the twelve major scales containing 
copious illustrations, diagrams and met- 
ronome markings and showing how to 
form and finger the scales and giving ex- 
plicit directions for practice. The mate- 
rial in this book is suitable for use with 
students of all ages in grades one to four 
of pianoforte study, Price, $1.25. 

Immortality, Easter Cantata for Choir 
of Treble Voices (2 part) by R. M. Stults, 
is a brand new setting by the composer of 
his successful Easter cantata, originally 
published for mixed voices, solos and or- 
gan. In this arrangement ali the beauti- 
ful melodies and harmonies are largely 
retained and the organ part is left practi- 
cally intact. Choirmasters will remember 
the excellent arrangement for treble voice 
choirs of his Christmas Cantata The King 
Cometh, which Mr. Stults produced in the 
latter part of 1930. Price, 60 cents. 


Mai Detays 
The holiday season always brings its 
post-holiday complaints due to mail con- 
gestion. If any copy of THe Erupe has 
gone astray, please drop us a postcard at 
once, advising us the date of the number 
and we will promptly duplicate. 


Faxe MaGazine SuBSCRIPTION 
AGENTS 


The holiday season which is passed has 
brought its annual crop of complaints 
from musi¢ lovers who have paid out good 
money to strangers without verifying their 
responsibility. Unless a solicitor for maga- 
zines is personally known to you, or you 
have convinced yourself of his thorough 
reliability, take no chances. If he has a 
magazine for which you wish to subscribe, 
get his name and address, mail the sub- 
scription price directly to the publishers 
and the agent will receive credit for it. 
Pay no money to strangers. 


Premium Workers, ATTENTION! 


This is one of the best seasons in the 
year to secure new subscriptions to Tur 
Ervupe Music Macazrinr, thereby obtain- 
ing many fine and useful articles of mer- 
chandise with very little effort. Send a 
post card for new premium circular show- 
ing complete list of rewards. Help us to 
secure new subscriptions and we will help 
you to obtain many a useful article. 


MaGazines IN Poputar DEMAND 


ComBINEeD WitH’ THE Erupg 


You can save a substantial sum on your 
magazine orders by placing subscriptions 
which include Tue Erupe Music Maca- 
zing. Arrangements with publishers of 
high class periodicals enable us to sell 
combinations of two or more publications 
at a very much reduced price. <A post- 
card will bring you our magazine circular. 
Send for it to-day. 


PuB.isHER’s PRINTING ORDER 


Each new publication offered is like a 
new addition to the publisher’s family. 
Although each is carefully prepared and 
nurtured, as they go forth to the music- 
buying world they must make their vari- 
ous ways on their respective merits. It 
is just like contemplating with a parental 
gratification children who haye acquitted 
themselves proudly, for the publisher to 
note the works which have sold out edi- 
tions and have come up for reprinting. 
Teachers and active music workers can 
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PusLIsHER’S PRINTING ORDER 


(Continued from page 145) 


find no better guide to useful publications 


than in being acquainted with works. which 
enjoy such a sale as to require reprintings 


in good sized editions. 


The following lists give the larger edi- 
tion printings appearing on the Publisher’s 


Printing Orders during the past month: 


Suret Musitc—Pr1ano Soros 


Cat. No. Title and Composer Grade Price 
s Signs of Spring—Rowe.... 1 $0.25 
3 Daddy’s Birthday Waltz— ‘ 
PROETE sic iweneiaae ara tuea se 1 25 
Dreaming—Rolfe ........ 2 ’ 25 
Jingle Bells—Lawson...... 2% “20 

Our School Band (March)— 
TUOLE Seo eee Siri pe vin's siele 2% 30 
Sparkling Eyes--Anthony.. 2% 40 
In the Aquarium—Hwing.. 3 .30 

5 Memories of Spring— 

ANTHONY ccc see ewes cine 3 40 
King of the Road (March)— bi 
WL OFTASON | ow atele's © ais Volvlne 3 .50 
Elves at Play—Mueller.... .40 
Blandishment—Cadman 40 
Wireflies—Huerter ........ -00 
In Love’s Garden—Tourjee. 4 40 
Coral Isle—Liewrance ..... + 45 
4251 Shower of Stars—Wachs... 5 50 
24126 Pepita!—Fowrdrain ...... 5 40 


Surer Mustc—Two Pranos, Four Hanns 


30049 Minuet a_ l’Antico— a 
Seeboeck 1.50 

Piano Soto CoLiections 
Standard Compositions, Vol. 3 
(Grade Three)—Compiled by 
W. 8. B. Mathews (fone of a 
very successful series of graded 
teaching pieces, Contains 27 
DICCER ES So pat sree a eee one 
Standard Compositions, Vol. 5 
(Grade Five)—Compiled by W. 
S. B. Mathews. (This excel- 
lent volume contains 16 
PlCCES) rasa cise ek eee 


x 


sit 


x 


OH 


Prano Sruprrs AND INSTRUCTORS 

Student's Book-—Presser 

“Student’s Book’’ is the 
volume of Theodore Presser’s 
very successful school for the 
piano of which volume one is 
the widely-used ‘Beginner’s 
Book.” 

First Year at the Piano— 
WPMAGIS. oooieee . a is.nie'e ep tener 

A splendid instructor for students 
above 9 years of age. Also 
comes in four parts at 35 cents 
each for convenience in class 
teaching. 

Complete School of Technic— 
Philipp y 

One of the world’s famous tech- 
nical works. It is a compen- 
dium of modern technical ma- 
terial indispensable to various 
students as daily practice ma- 
terial. 


1.00 


1.00 


Piano Durer Cottecrions 
Spanish Dances (Presser Collec- 
tion No, %6)-—Moszkowski... 
Four-Hand Exhibition Pieces— 
(14 piano duets for good play- 
ers) 


Mostcat Larerature 
Lessons in Musical History— 
BAIN ONE 0... ers rn: cuate tote» ication 


R HAYTHMIC OrcHESTR A 


24563 Fun for All—Scarmolin 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
Musicianship 
Trinity Principle Pedagogy 
Sight Singing (Not *“Do-re-Mi.’’) 
iano Course for Classes 
Modulation Course 
Sample Lesson by Mail $5.00 


Address: 


NE 


121 Madison Ave., 
New York 


AIVIENE #% THEATRE 


Subjects for a career, personal development, or 


ANE 


CULTURA Teaching. Drama, Stage and Concert Dancing, 
L Music, Vocal, Elocution. Screen, Musical Comedy, 


Stagecraft, Stock Theatre and Platform appearances while learn- 
ing. For catalog 3 Apply E. FLY. Registrar 66 W. 85th St., N. Y. 
Tee cennn IEEE A 


1.00 


GRANBERRY PIANO SCHOOL 


For Pianists, Accompanists and Teachers 


149 East 6lst Street, New York, N. Y. 
Musical Development through Sight, Touch and Hearing. 


IRGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY sess 


Pupils EXCEL in Execution, Style, 
Finish and Interpretation Literature 


OrcHESTRA 
Piano 
Parts Acc. 
Standard Overture Album is e 
for Orchestra ......+.-+ $0.75 $1.25 
The Royal Overture Al- 
DUN hase See = he serer susie sie teiels 60 1.00 
Presser’s Popular Orches- 
tra Book: ....-0.- Sa 3 .60 
Banp 
Veribest Band Book—Lewis 
Parts, .30 
The Prize Band Book... .Parts, .30 
New Colonial March (Catalog No. 
84004) —Hal .rcccseseeeaes -75 


Vocat CoLttections aND Srupres 


Favorite Songs of the People... 20 
Again we go to press with this 
collection of 166 songs and 
choruses, old and new, for 
school, home and community 
use. Sells for $13.00 a hun- 
dred not postpaid, in quanti- 
ties. : 
68 Exercises in the Synthetic 
Method—Root ......+ee0+5- Ay) 
Famous Songs — Krehbiel—So- 
prano, Alto and Bass—Each. 1.50 
Sones 
30175 Behold the Master (High)— 
EL UIMMNONG “cis anchors serere 0 Pelesehens .60 
3740 I Heard the Voice of Jesus Say 
(Low)—Rathbun .....6...5. 50 
Octavo—Mrxep Voices 
10608 God So Loved the World— 
ARI Rae. leaps car ecaye ore keteuenats aay 10 
15580 I Heard the Voice of Jesus Say— 
ROCRDUN IS a ccisyeeho etn wists AD 
20901 The Prayer of the Penitent— 
NC TECTIA PA AUS Re atapenst oneye os .cl saree A2 
15626 As It Began to Dawn—Wartin. 12 
10796 Alleluia! Alleluia !—Stults.... 15 
15595 The Resurrection—Stults......, 12 
20256 To the Place Came Mary Weep- 
ANP —BGANES. ois.0 cae cle Fi slevciete 'e)¥ 2 
20295 Christ Our Passover—Stults.... 12 
20325 Ride On In Majesty—Baines... 12 
20655 In the Cross of Christ I Glory— 
ORGTIN ET Snes on ayes iete Ge, Goi Anca -06 
20874 Hymn of Gladness—Stults...... Bil, 
10474 As It Began to Dawn—Stults.. 12 
85112 Awake! Arise! (Unison Chorus) 
Hawthorne 2 icecccewerscre 12 


Ocravo—S. A. B. Vorces 
On the Road to Mandalay— 
IS) TT SINS Pere ONG Cre ee cE C 15 


Ocravo—Mewn’s Votcrs 


35118 


10804 Alleluia, Alleluia !—Brander.... 15 
55119 Stars and Stripes Foreyer— 
NOUS 3.7. ek ss nee Ree ee 12 
35117 Little Boy Blue—Westendorf.. -08 
Octavo—Two-Parr Trestr ‘Voices 
20716 Guide Me, O Thou Great Je- 
hovah—Warhurst ......... Be 
10899 Christ is Risen—Warhurst..... 12 
85020 Recessional—deKoven ......... sk 
20698 Melody of Love—Hngeimann... 12 
Ocravo—Turee-Parr Treste Voices 
35008 I Have Hung My Tent in Crim- 
SONS Pr Osa Dou. ites pelea 12 
35109 There’s a Lark in My Heart— 

-é SDKOSR NE. 20s .s Shoes ee 5 
39110 The Swallow—Serradcll-Hahn... 15 
35121 Venetian Love Song—JH. Nevin. 15 

Ocravo—Fovur-Parr Trestr Vorcrs 
385108 Come Down Laughing Stream- 
let—Spross ie -20 
cll) 
Unison Scuoor Cxorvs 
20309 Skating Song—Stults.......... .06 


Booklet 


MUSICAL AND EDU- 


INTERNATIONAL CATIONAL AGENCY 


MRS. BABCOCK 
OFFERS Teaching Positions, Col- 
leges, Conservatories, Schools. 
Also Church and Concert Engagements 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


The Courtright 
System of Musical 
Kindergarten ae 


correspondenee course. 


Mrs. Lillian Courtright Card,116 Edna Ave.,Bridgeport,Conn. 


40th 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL, Continuous Dr. 


139 West 72nd Street 
New York City 


Oldestandmost practien) systems 
A great opportunity for teacher. 
to specialize In this unlimited 
Write for particulars ia 


Wortp oF Music 
(Continued from page 77) 


BRITISH MUSICAL TRADITION has 
at last made concession to present cultural 
needs. With the consent of Parliament, the 
Government has made a grant of $25,000 
for the last quarter of the present year, and 
of $87,500 for each of the next five years, to 
assist in the production of grand opera at 
Covent Garden and in the provinces. Which 
Chaliapin mentioned in a message to Mr. 
Snowden of the Government as “a mile- 
stone in the history of music in this 
country.” 


¢ » 


THE TIPICA ORCHESTRA of Mexico 
is making its second tour of our western 
states, with Juan Torreblanca as conductor, 
A special feature of its work is the presen- 
tation of programs before the musical appre- 
ciation classes of the public schools, in 
which the national folk-songs, marimba 
players and Mexican dances are attractive 
features. 

rn 

AN AMERICAN MUSIC LIBRARY has 
been opened in Paris. It is a branch of the 
American Library located at 10 Rue de 
l’Elysée. This not only allows visiting 
Americans to be able to have music from 
home but will be also a means of acquaint-. 
ing our French friends with the works of 
our native composers. F 


(Qeas ae eS, 


THE ATWATER KENT PRIZES to 
young radio vocalists were awarded on De- 
cember fifth as follows: First Award of 
$5000, a gold decoration and two years’ tu- 
ition in an American conservatory, to Carol 
Deis, soprano, of Dayton, Ohio, and Raoul E. 
Nadeau, baritone, of New York City; Sec- 
ond Award of $3000 and one years’ tuition, 
to Mary G. Cortner, soprano, of New Orleans, 
and Stephen F. Merrill, tenor, of Campbell, 
California; Third Award of $2000 and one 
year’s tuition, to Joyce Allmand, contralto, 
of Dallas, Texas, and Richard W. Dennis, 
tenor, of Sioux Falls, South Dakota; Fourth 
Award of $1500 and one year’s tuition, to 
Paula J. Phoenix, soprano, of Oakhurst, 
New Jersey, and W. Eugene Loper, bari- 
tone, of Jackson, Mississippi; Fifth Award 
of $1000 and one year’s tuition, to Esther 
B. Coombs, soprano, of Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, and Ross Graham, bass-baritone, of 
Hot Springs, Arkansas. Mr. Nadeau, a 
Canadian by birth, was the first singer from 
New York City ever to reach the finals. 

Oe a ee 

THE ANGLO-AMERICAN MUSIC EDU- 
CATION CONFERENCE is’ announced 
to meet again at Lausanne, Switzerland, 
from July 31st to August 7th. The use of 
the University and Cathedral has been again 
granted for the meetings of this interna- 
tionally valuable event. 

Sy 

A. O. T. ASTENIUS, widely known as a 
composer, passed away at his home in Long 
Beach, California, on November 25th last. 
Born at Ispheming, Michigan, on June 9, 
1871, he finished his musical education at 
Northwestern University of Evanston, IIli- 
nois, after which he held many important 


positions as organist in churches of the 
Middle-west and West. 


OO —————ee 


GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL, a 
lineal descendant of the great composer, is, 
according to The Musical Standard of Lon- 
don, soloist among the boy sopranos of the 
Church of St. Lawrence, Whitechurch, Stan- 
more, where “The Old Saxon” was for some 
years organist. 


A (Correction 


Tue following letter was recently re- 
ceived from M. Henri Rabaud, well 
known composer and conductor (formerly 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra), who is director of the Paris 
Conservatoire. The Erupe was misin- 
formed regarding M. Grandjany, who is 
a-member of the Staff of the American 
School at Fontaineblau and not the Pro- 
fessor of Harp at the Paris Conservatoire. 


4 Shy Bk 


“Monsieur le Directeur, 
“Dans le fascicule d’Aoiit de votre honor- 
able revue, page 552, vous désignes M. 


THE “BACH BIRTHPLACE” in} 
nach, with the picture of which the 
musical world is familiar, is about te 
its claim to immortality. Recent re 
has now made it quite probable thai 
house owned by Bach’s father was sit 
in the former Fleischergasse, and tha 
was long ago destroyed. 


eee 


SIR HENRY WOOD received at the 
of the last concert of the famous “F 
at Queen’s Hall of London, an oy 
which lasted fully twenty minutes. 
once a prophet has been not without ] 
in his ‘own country. And Sir Henr 
serves the affection of the London m 
world. Who has done more to bring 
music to the knowledge of the masses 0 
British capital? ; } 


¢ > 
MEYERBEER’S “LES HUGUENG 
recently had its 1104th performance a 
Paris Opera. Local appeal of the lik 
may to some extent account for this; an 
there are moments in the score not wii 
their charm and thrill. 


¢ 
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COMPETITIONS 


THE CARL Fie bAGBER 
AWARD, for a composition by one 
larly enrolled as a student of a publi 
{private school or college within 
miles of the City Hall of Philadelphi 
offered. The contest closes March 1, 
and particulars may be had from the P 
dent Trust Company of Philadelphia. 


¢——— eee 


AMERICAN COMPOSERS are 
favored on the programs of the New 
Orchestra with Rene Pollain as condi 
The management is ready to consider si 
for use in the 1930-1931 season; but, 
forwarding these composers should co 


nicate with the Secretary, New Jersey 
chestra, 4 Central Avenue, Orange, 
Jersey. 4 


@ 


THE ROME PRIZE in musical 
tion, known as the Walter Damro 
lowship in the American Academy o 
is open for competition, which closes 
Ist, 1931. The stipend amounts 
thousand dollars, with residence and 
in the Academy. Particulars may be 
from Roscoe Guernsey, Secretary, 101 
Avenue, New York City. ~ 


g » 


THE HOLLYWOOD BOWL ASSO 
TION announces again the Katherine 
nell prize of one thousand dollars f 
work for full symphony orchestra. 
manuscripts must be submitted befo 
ruary 1, 1931. Full particulars may be 
from the Hollywood Bowl Associatiot 
Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood, 
nia. : 


.¢————__—__——— 


THE SCHOOL BAND AND OR 
TRA CONTESTS, both state and n 
are again announced, and lists of the 
ing compositions to be prepared are Tt 
for distribution. Full particulars ma 
had from C. M. Tremaine, 45 West 
Street, New York City. 


Marcel GRANDJANY comme ‘profe 
de harpe au Conservatoire de Pari: 
“Pai Vhonneur de vous faire co 
vous prie de faire savoir a vos lect. 
M. Marcel Grandjany, dont nul d’ 
nadmire plus que moi le talent, wes 
professeur au Conservatoire, ov la ¢ 
de harpe diatonique a pour titulat 
Marcel Tournier. 
“Veuillez agréer, Monsieur le 
Vexpression de mes sentiments les 
tingués. 
“Le Directeur du Conservatoire 
“Member de I'l 
. “HH - 


if 
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ScHoot Music DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 100) 


usic shall be approached positively. 
those selections will be chosen 
which we as teachers can say some- 
good. That is, the time is so short 
e are unjustified in bringing to our 
|a large number of compositions 
| musically and esthetically have little 
} value. We are wanting to build a 
larity with the best. Therefore, we 
Boose only that music about which 
an always speak in the affirmative. 
\ver, in musical history, we are mak- 
itical comparisons. We are saying 
F excelled Handel in this type of 


that Haydn excelled Mozart in that 
or that from the standpoint of pres- 
hy listening the music of Okeghem is 
. interesting to our ears as that of 
es. We may say that Mendelssohn 
ertain weaknesses or Schubert certain 
penis which to musical special- 
\re significant, but which to the lay- 

ean little since he is not able to go 

nough into the subject to make the 
istinctions and discriminations which 
fade by the musical specialist or tech- 


| 


Ibjectives, General and Special 
HAT IS the disadvantage of giving 
} a course in “Musical History and 
pciation” ? It is chiefly this, that we 
| the course two types of students, the 
Ah who is interested in the subject 
As the general layman is interested, 


| 


“Music Grammar,” you undoubtedly 

to what is more commonly called 
t Theory, which includes a study of 
rinciples of music construction, just 
legular grammar studies the principles 
guage. Music Theory is a large sub- 
lincluding music fundamentals, har- 
| counterpoint and form. The follow- 
pels will start you profitably on these 
ts branches: The First Year in 
+y, by Oliver R. Skinner; Harmony 
For Beginners, by Preston Ware 
; Strict Counterpoint, by Dr. J. 
ick Bridge; Musical Forms, by 
Pauer. 


Alternate Studies 


Two of my pupils, whom I shall 
eak of as Miss A and Miss B, 
Ways come together for their les- 
mg. This is my problem: 

Miss B has been studying with me 
r four years, and has caught up to 
iss A, who has been with me seven 
bars. Miss B has just finished the 
ozart Sonatas, and would be equal 
the “Fifteen Etudes Mélodiques” 
Nollet, which Miss A is now 
cudying. She is also ready for 
ach’s ““T'wo-part Inventions,” which 
Hiss A is studying. I do not want 


give her the same two books, since 


PERSONAL FOR SALE 
or WANTED 


NO TEACHERS—Start your. pupils 
factory rebuilt upright piano. We 
where on approval. Terms, nothing 
weekly. Braumuller Piano Co., 
42nd St., New York. 


__ ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ESPONDENCE SINGING COURSE. 
__ $mail Monthly Payments. 

ooler, 1511 Boone Court. Lakeland, Fla. 
COMPOSED tto your words— 
harmonized—Manuscripts_ corrected 
ed for publication. . M. Stults, 
“Sweetest Story Ever Told” and 
works. Address Ridley Park, Pa. 


and along with him the person who wishes 
to be a musical specialist. If we go into 
the subject sufficiently in detail to give the 
specialist the background which he needs, 
we lose the interest of the layman, and if 
we direct our attention constantly at the 
layman, we give the specialist an insuffi- 
cient background, so that when he becomes 
a téacher he will make many statements 
which are unauthentic or he will fail to 
make the best points, because of his in- 
adequate historical knowledge. 

What is reasonably expected of the spe- 
cialist? What do you expect of your sur- 
geon, of your mechanic, of your banker? 
You expect the last word on the subject. 
Would you care to have operate on you a 
surgeon who had learned what he knows 
about surgery along with a class of people 
who were getting only a general layman’s 
appreciation of the value of different types 
of operations? No. We demand that the 
surgeon be thoroughly trained in every 
detail of his profession. Likewise, educa- 
tors are demanding more and more of 
musicians that they be trained as special- 
ists in their field. As specialists it is neces- 
sary that they have a thorough course in 
Musical History, which is quite apart from 
the field of Musical Appreciation, as the 
writer has outlined it. Musical History is 
not a course to take the place of Musical 
Appreciation but one to furnish an addi- 
tional amount of training to the musical 
specialist. 


TEACHERS Rounpb TABLE 
(Continued from page 101) 


this would certainly dishearten Miss 
A who studies much harder to ac- 
eomplish the same end. 

1. Could you give me a good sub- 
stitute for the Nollet book, if not 
for Bach? 

2. What technical book is suitable 
to follow Czerny’s Op. 636? 

3. Are Heller’s Preludes, Op. 81, 
suitable to follow the Nollet book? 
If not, please mention a modern sub- 
stitute.— Mrs. O Cc. 


You are wise to give different materials 
to the two girls, especially since plenty of 
other suitable music is available. Instead 
of the “Two-part Inventions,” for instance, 
you could assign Miss B appropriate move- 
ments from Bach’s “French Suites,” be- 
ginning with the Courante, Air, Minuet 
and Gigue from “Suite I,” all of which are 
in two voice-parts. 

Here are answers to your three ques- 
tions : 

1. Heller’s Op. 46 or Op. 45 would be 
a good substitute. 

2. Try Cramer’s Selected Studies (Pres- 
ser Collection, Vol. 175). 

3. The Heller Preludes are good. For 
more modern studies, however, I suggest: 
Foote, “Nine Etudes,” Op. 27; MacDowell, 
“Twelve Etudes,” Op. 39. 


PECIAL NOTICES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS | 


PAPERS on musical subjects 
for club use. Programs arranged. 
Brown, Lansdowne, Pa. 


TEACHERS—We guarantee to increase 
your income. Worth investigating. Associ- 
ated Studios. Medford, Oregon. 


MUSIC COMPOSED; transposed, arranged 
and copied. Special songs and sketches writ- 
ten. Alexander Seymour, 6 W. 128th Street, 
New York City. 


PIANISTS’ PRACTICAL MANUAL. Pro- 
fessional tips for amateurs. Interesting. In- 
structive. Tom Ellis, Publisher, Cedar Grove, 
North Carolina. 


PIANO TEACHERS learn how to begin 
upils properly. Short course. Big results. 
usical Theory Institute, Audubon, N. J. 


CORRESPONDENCE HARMONY 
Dee PR be age Theory Institute, Audu- 
bon, N. J. 


prepared 
George A 
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INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


of the 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


New York City 


120 Claremont Avenue 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean 


A school for serious students. All branches. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


A new four-year course for the training of Supervisors of Music in 
Public Schools leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music Education. 
Catalogue sent on request. 


VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Founded by the late A. K. VIRGIL 


(Originator of the Virgil Method, Inventor of the Virgil Practice Clavier) 


S p ec i al C ou "7 ses For Teachers, Players and Earnest 


Moderate tuition fees. 


Students of All Grades 
For all particulars address: THE A. K. VIRGIL CLAVIER CO., or 
MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, Director ; 


Phone: Riverside 4899 309 W. 93rd STREET 
NO OTHER ADDRESS NEW YORK 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS 


New York’s Oldest Music School 
310 WEST 92nd STREET RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 


Individual Instruction. Special Summer Courses Entrance at any time. 


Dormitories in School Building. A real home for music students. 
Catalogue On Request 


e e e e 
American Institute of Applied Music 
Highest Type of Musical Instruction for Professional or Amateur 
SPECIAL COURSES IN PEDAGOGY 
under Kate S. Chittenden, Dean, and a competent corps of teachers 
R. Huntington Woodman, Theory and Composition 
230 WEST 59th ST., NEW YORK CITY Fall Term, Oct. 6th Telephone Circle 5329 


NOTABLE PUBLICATIONS 


for thee VIQOLONCELLO 


STUDENT'S 
FIRST ‘CELLO ALBUM 


FOR ‘CELLO AND PIANO 


The copyrighted numbers comprising the contents 
of this excellent album were selected with the greatest 
care, the idea being to present an album of genuinely 
worth while numbers which at the same time are 
within the ability of the young ’cello player not able 
to attempt much beyond the first position. Most 
of the nineteen selections were especially arranged 
for this album. It is recommended to ’cello teachers 
and ’cello players who are seeking fresh, new, easy- 


to-play material. 
Price, $1.00 


STUDENTS 
FIRST 
‘CELLO 
ALBUM 


A COLLECTION FOR 


‘CELLO AND PIANO ALBUM 


A compilation of fourteen numbers that 
have long been considered favorites of all 
music lovers. Such fine selections as Largo 
by Handel, La COinquantaine by Gabriel- 
Marié, Meditation by Morrison, Serenade 
by Schubert and others are found in the 
contents. The arrangements are not diffi- 


cult. 
Price, $1.00 


FUNDAMENTAL STUDIES 
IN VIOLONCELLO TECHNIC 
By G. F. Schwarz 


All the essentials necessary for first 
attempts at playing the ’cello are here 
given in such understandable terms 


IMPERIAL METHOD 
FOR ‘CELLO 


By Emil Mollenhauer 


An excellent instruction book for the 


cello, which well merits the popularity 
it enjoys year after year. It begins with 
the fundamentals and carefully lays a 
ground-work for thorough instruction. 


Price, $1.25 


For Everything 
In Music Publications 
World’s Largest Stock 


that any one with some knowledge of 
music may use the book for self-instruc- 
tion with very satisfactory results. De- 
tailed explanations are given on every 
phase of ’cello playing. 


Price, $1.00 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 


PHILACELPHIA, PA. 
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Portamento in Singing—Phonographic 
Records for Examples of Portamen- 
to and French Pronunciation, 

Q. 1. How would you explain “Portamen- 
to” to singing pupils? 2. Where is it used? 
3. What records could I get for good examples 
of the use of portamento? 4, Also what 
records illustrate correct French pronuncta- 
tion? 5. Is there any phonogr aphic series of 
yecords for French pronunciation? 

—Dorotruy, Waseca, Minnesota. 

A. Portamento (carrying) is a very deli- 
cate carrying of the voice up or down, from 
one note of an interval to the other, pianis- 
simo. The intervening notes of the ‘interval 
are very ‘lightly suggested without, however, 
being plainly defined, the last note alone be- 
ing accented. Many singers endeavor to give 
a portamento effect by strongly slurring over 
the ,intermediate notes (a very pernicious 
habit), thereby producing a coarse, unmusical 
effect. A pure portamento is really the acme 
of a pure legato. 2. It is employed in oper- 
atic and ballad arias in legato, sostenuto 
singing. 3. Tenor and soprano arias as sung 
by Clément, Bonci, Rothier and Rosa Pon- 
selle. 4. Clément, Yvette Guilbert, Rothier, 
Journet. 5. The ‘Cortinaphone” Method, 
Cortina Academy, 105 West 40th Street, New 
York City. 


Pedal versus Phrasing. 


Q. 1. In measures where the last note of 
a phrase is also the beginning of the neat 
phrase 


Ex.1 Chopin Polonaise, Op.53, last page 


Pegg ggg gg Pg 
QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by 
ARTHUR DE GUICHARD 


3. D a D—C Ebb 3 notes 

4, Dt D£—Ep—F pp 38 notes 

5. B E—F)—D x 3 notes 

6. FE x &§—HWE—Gbpb 3 notes 

7. Fe f FZ—Gp— Ex: 3 notes 

8. G as G—F'x Abb 3 notes 

9. Gz sf —Ahb 2 notes 

10. A # A—GX—Bbb 3 notes 

11. At fS AZ—Bb—Chb 3 notes 

12. IB. pe B—Cp—A* 3 notes 

Total; 35 notes 
The foregoing twelve notes, in as many 
groups, are played each on the one key 
or note and are termed enharmonics, that 


is, having the same sound but being called 
by a different name. 


A Question from Trinidad, B. W. I. 

Q. Will you please explain how to trans- 
pose a piece of music written in 4, 5 or 6 
sharps? As I can play in flats more fluently, 
I shall be glad to know the simplest way to 
do it. Prom experience, I have discovered 
that a piece written in 4 sharps can be played 
as if the key-signature were 8 flats. Is this 
a correct method?—Frrp B., Port of Spain, 
Trinidad, B. W. I. 

A. Yes, you have the right idea, but you 
have to take into consideration the chromat- 
ics, both with regard to the change of notes 
and the fingering. Of course, in transposing 
from B to Eb, the notes look the same with 
regard to their position on lines and spaces, 
although they have gone down a semitone 
from BE to Bb. so that a # becomes a4 and 
a 4 becomes a b and a h becomes a bh (dou- 
ble flat). The scale of E with 4 sharps be- 
comes the scale of Eh with 3 flats, thus: 


¢ Ew 
etc. 
b 
s 
ee! 
3 


which is the correct pedaling? Is it right to 
let the pedal up on the first note of the sec- 
ond measure, starting a new pedal on the 
trill (B- flat), or should it be a new pedal on 
A-flat, at the first of the second measure? In 
the latter case one could not hear the ending 
of the first phrase so well. 2. And in the 
Beethoven Sonata, Op. 


26 (1st. Var.) 


the 
but 


note? This 
not wrong 


should one pedal on 
seems to sound better 
phrasing? 

A. 1. The pedaling is correct as marked. 
The phrase ends, for both hands, on the first 
eighth-note of the second measure, played stac- 
eato. In the second measure the pedal is on 
the third eighth-note, the D natural of the 
diminished seventh arpeggio. 2. Again the 
pedaling is correctly given and played. piano 
on each chord resolution, while the Ist 32nd 
in each of the three measures is taken up, as 
if it were a 64th note and a 64th rest, slight- 
ly marking the following 32nd in each case. 
The bass chords of the accompaniment must 
not be allowed to obscure the melodie varia- 
tion, 


first 
43. tt 


Number of Notes in an Octave. 

Q. How many notes are there in an 
octave? Kindly give me a table of them, 
something simple that I may grasp easily.— 
KW. X. B-I., Pembroke. 

A. The system of tuning known as Hqual 
Temperament required for the piano, organ 
and other keyed instruments, was first practi- 
cally adopted by Johann Sebastian Bach, 
when he authoritatively divided the scale into 
twelve equal semitones. By this system are 
found thirty-five different notes contained in 
the compass of an octave. 

In order to tune instruments having fixed 
sounds, a system was found whereby each 
whole tone is divided into two semitones of 
practically similar quality. A sharpened note 
and its relatively harmonically flattened 
note become practically identical. This sys- 
tem is deseribed as equal temperament, by 
means of which the thirty-five sounds are 
reduced to twelve each one of which (with 
one exception) is expressed by three different 
names. For example, the following table 
shows the thirty-five notes that may he ob- 
tained in an octave from the keys of the 
piano or organ, starting with the note C: 

2... Ct Bt—Dhh 3 notes — 
1,C same as C#—Dp—B - * 38 notes 


For 1etc a hae 
FH 
Ce 
Tg ek As 21S A SLSR, 
=e ne 2 
= 
é aR t Ns aw Wak 25a aes eae 
o1- 


og oD 
+E 
1 Cae 4 1 
ors 


The scale of B‘with 5 sharps becomes the 
scale of Bh with 2 flats; and the scale of Ft 
with 6 sharps becomes the scale of 6 flats 
(or G flat). But, easier reading still, put the 
Fz into the key of G4 with one sharp. Bear 
well in mind that in transposing from the 
keys of 4, 5, and 6 sharps the accidentals in 


H flat, B ‘flat and G flat will change a sharp | 


to a natural, a natural to a flat, and a flat 
to a double flat. The fingering will be the 
usual fingering of the flat keys, avoiding 
thumbs and 5th fingers on the black keys. 
(With the exception of being unaccustomed 
to reading in sharps, it is hard to under- 
stand why you should find it difficult to play 
in F# (6 Sharps) and to prefer G flat (6 
flats), seeing that the notes and their finger- 
ing are absolutely identical. 


Intervals: Major, Minor, Augmented, 
Perfect, 


1. Will you please tell me what is meant 
by the terms French Sixth and Italian Siath? 
How do these terms differ from the minor, 
major and augmented sinths commonly used 
in harmony? 2. Intervals are given the names 
of large or major, small or minor, pure or 
perfect. Which of these terms are preferable 
in modern harmony ?—H. B., Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia. 

A. The chromatic chords of the Italian, 
French and German Sixths are all recognized 
by the fact that they each contain an aug- 
mented sixth, that is, a semi-tone greater than 
a major. The easiest way to recognize them 
is by classifying them in this order: I, F, G,. 
that is Italian, French, German. 


Maj. 6th Italian 6th French 6th German 6th 


The Italian consists of three notes only (a 
major third, an augmented sixth) ; the French 
consists of a major third, an augmented 
fourth and an augmented sixth ; the German 
sixth consists of a major third, an augmented 
fifth and an augmented sixth. Thus, still 
further simplified, all three contain a major 
third and an augmented sixth ; the Italian has 
three notes only; the French has also an 
augmented fourth; the German has an aug- 
mented fifth (see examples). Taking the 
notes of the diatonie major scale and counting 
from the tonic or key-note (do), the major 
intervals are the 2nd, 8rd, 6th and 7th; the 
perfect intervals are the "4th, 5th and Sve. 
The foregoing are the preferential names (see 
example). 


Plusik der Zeit 


(Continued from page 94) 


too practical, to be fooled with such mate- 
rial just because it is presented to themasa 
novelty. Let us have all the new music 
that the greatest genius of the world can 
produce; let it be rich and original; but, 
above all things, let it be based upon the 
old-time principles of real beauty and real 
art. Time, however, inevitably deter- 
mines, and every musician is conscious) of 
the fact that much that for a time has had 
its vogue as futuristic music, has already 
seen its day and is surely and certainly on 
its. way to the dump heaps of oblivion.” 

Yet, at an orchestral concert at which 
Rachmaninoy played, we saw a glorious 
fool, who knows no more about music than 
the monkeys in the zoo, frantically ap- 
plauding an impossible futuristic orchestral 
number, in order to try to convince others 
that he liked “the new music,” which, 
reality, was a pathetic joke to those en- 
titled by training to pass a sane opinion 
upon it. 


The Slow Growth to Comprehension 


ILLIAM LYON PHELPS, in his 

charming little booklet, “Music,” 
tells of his agonies at his first symphony 
concert. He didn’t like the music; but 
he saw that everyone else did and there- 
fore very sensibly started out to discover 
what it was that’ charmed them. Tue 
ErupE recognizes that musical taste is a 
matter of evolution. We recognize it in 
our own musical section. If we were to 
print only pieces that appeal to our own 
musical taste at the present time, we would 
stop the musical procession. There are 
thousands on thousands who, when they 
first subscribed to THe Erupr, were in- 
terested only in the most obvious pieces, 
but who have literally ascended the musical 
stairs through Tur Erupe. They now 
want the more sophisticated things; and 
Tue Erupe endeavors to supply these in 
proper proportion. Let us think back to 
our own musical childhood. There was a 
time when we found the simple suspension 
of the tonic chord over the dominant sev- 
enth indescribably ravishing. But thefe- 
after we continually sought new musical 


Putting Spirit 


(Continued from page 95) 


1860, and tinkles out wispy chords, giving, 
with all that she has of spiritual insight and 
understanding, the spirit to be evoked by 
the song, “Were you there when they 
nailed him to the tree?” The little recital 
is intimate, quiet, sincere; the singer tries 
to forget her vocal technic enough to give 
a wailing scoop to high notes, imagining 
how the song is being sung at that moment 
at prayer meeting in a colored church down 
South, lit by smoking oil-lamps, while a 
red hot stove in a corner makes an in- 
ferno of its own and waves of suffocating 
heat palpitate in the close atmosphere; 
while voices, thin, high, quivering like 
reedy violins, with falsetto tenors and the 
deep buzz of a bass undertone make a 
swelling chorus. : 

When a singer tries to be funny in pre- 
senting some modern arrangement of a 
spiritual, those of us who know and love 
the songs. and sing them sincerely are ir- 
ritated by the lack of understanding dis- 
played. 

(The Charleston Society for the Pres- 
ervation of Negro Spirituals is one of 


“What is good music? There is only one sound answer: ‘The music the 
It is a subjective answer, certainly; but no other is pos- 
sible. If the music.we give attention to wears out quickly, it is for us bad 
music, whether written by Tom, the brother of Dick and Harry, or Py) be Le 
young musician with the latest complex Csechoslavakiog name. ”—Syt 


lasts with you.’ 


GREW. 


THE ETC 


sensations. This does not mean, how 
that, in our upward striving for new n 
cal delights produced by newer cre 
minds, we should be lost in a mora 
hideous cacophony. 

Compare Moussorgsky’s “Boris — 
dounov,” with its gorgeous spontaneit 
Stravinsky’s ‘Fire Bird,” with its drat 
plasticity, with the loose, disjointed, pi 
stuff, wholly without organic rig 
exist, which some of the so-called mo 
have contrived. One terrible thins 
heard lately had no more unity than 
sees at the Paris Thieves’ Market, that 
ancholy dump heap of the cast-off ju 
civilization. ; 


Titbits for the Curious 


O BE required to admire some 

the popularity of which is based 
the maudlin desire of the public to see 
outrageous it can be, is surely not 
to provoke enduring love. One Euro 
publisher invited us to hear the 
ance of a new orchestral work. The é€ 
tional effect was that of producing mm 
mer, but it was described as a “Seren 
When we asked him to tell how it « 
possibly pay him to print it, he rep 
“Curiosity. The more terrible it is 
more the public will be aroused a 
more they will want to hear it. A 
return comes from the performing 
even though the work is rarely play 
second season by the same orchestra.” 
with that a very large cat jumped o 
the bag. 

Nevertheless, we feel that progre 
musicians everywhere will want to bee 
acquainted with these works in “M 
der Zeit,” if only to know what is : 
on and to preserve the composition 
historical records. 

In our student days in Germany 
remember a certain cheese store 
ized by the cognoscenti. We al 
avoided it by walking around the bloc 
escape the stench. Because the Chi 
like their eggs five years old, shoul 
do likewise? ; 

De gustibus non est disputandum. 


=) 


Into Spirituals 


those spontaneous art movements thai 
to keep refreshed the soul of humanit 
was born when a group of young fo 
Charleston, South Carolina (alread 
mous i musical annals as the scene ¢ 
first public concert given in Ameri 
the fall of 1922 began meeting from | 
to house to sing the old songs of 
tion life they so much loved. 
thought of a public career they bega 
lecting for preservation those i 
and verses indigenous to the colore 
ple more especially in their former 
condition. 
A chance appearance at a charity ¢ cl) 
festival started an interest in thet 
which has taken them not alone 
neighboring southern  communitie 
even to New York, Philadelphia, 
Salem and Wilmington, Delaware, — 
taining their original altruistic spirit 
proceeds from these concerts and ; 
their book of collected Spirituals ai 
voted to the relicf of aged and need) 
groes—Epitor1AL Note.) 
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has Shaped no Phrase for Gain 


DERICK DELIUS, one of the fore- 
ost living intellectual solitaries, a 
oser who has never written music to 
and about whom we have discoursed 
eth in these pages before, is newly 
sented on records by two tone-poems 
lyllic charm and beauty. Jn a Summer 
em, Victor discs 9731-32, is an in- 
fe work—one of the most exquisite 
tes ever paid by any composer to his 
: Its companion piece, A Song before 


ise, written for small orchestra, is a 
ler tone-poem whose mood is one of 
ening joy. The first is played by the 
(on Symphony under the direction of 
ey Toye, and the second by an or- 
a under John Barbirolli. 
Columbia Album No. .146, we acquit 
ves for a tonal journey through 
i, ior this set is given to the music of 
n Iberia. It begins with two Dances 
De Falla’s early opera, “La Vida 
sb,’ which, though festive and enliven- 
Mevertheless display less originality 
his music of a later day. The per- 
nce here, made by the Orchestra and 
Ss of the Theatre de la Monnaie, 
els, is unusually stimulating and the 
ding full and rich. The second disc 
fe set brings us Bret6n’s “En la Al- 
fa,’ a composition depicting the 
iiish Palace of the Alhambra. There 
|wistful, retrospective quality to this 
5 suggestive of a ballet of long for- 


cal Training and Preparation for 
Song Interpretation 


By FRANK PHILIP 


‘Ss volume, read with attention, tells the 
student the “‘why” of all the precepts 
| diligently cons at each lesson. Scien- 
n its purport, it stresses neither method 
(heories, but gives instead the results of 
te experiments and their practical ap- 
ion. There are chapters on breathing, 
al registers, on voice placing, exer- 
song selection and interpretation. Some 
lomely advice to singers relative to prob- 
of present living and future careers is 
ed in the back of the book. 
is; 261. 

: $3.50. . 

y diagrams. 
jarles Scribner's Sons. 


Liberal Arts College Movement 


By ARCHIE M. PALMER 


book that should be in the hands of 
college president, of every college 
r, of every layman interested in the 
education of our young people who are 
ide the future destinies of the world. 
purpose it is a report of the ‘‘Proceed- 
he Conference of Liberal Arts Col- 
Held in Chicago, March 18-20, 1930.” 
ality it is a book thrilling in the vivid- 
with which it pects the potentialities 
smaller colleges and the manner in 
some of their economic problems are 
solved. To it those in the forefront 
merican education and journalism have 
ibuted their best thought, till from 
| to cover it has the charm of a fairy 
nfused with the inspiration of a noble 
eh of a noble cause. 


$.50. j 
her: Archie M. Palmer. 


h, the Historical Approach 


-By CHAnkLes Sanrorp TERRY 
ort persistence in viewing famous 
onl n their God-like aspect often 
Ps. e earthly surroundings of these 
ones in a gray blur. It is impossible, 
stance, for the average person today 
lize a Bach or a Schubert at the 
table or at the desk giving a 
to a roomful of mischievous urchins. 
y has rectified this error by his pains- 
descriptions of Bach’s family and 
jonal life. Here the Leipzig of Bach’s 
put into motion like those mechanical 
P ges .depicting life in the 


walks: abont among his townsmen, 
and serene, the cantor, the peda- 
e father; and there is, wherever 
a@ word sketch authenticated by a 


Musica Booxs REVIEWED 


Master Discs 
(Continued from page 94) 


gotten dancers. This is followed by Bre- 
ton’s Polo Gitano, an adoption of an 
ancient Gypsy Song. Next comes an In- 
termezzo from Albeniz’s opera “Pepita 
Jiménez.” 


A Wealth of Wagner 


a ga cea have much for which 
to be thankful of late. First, there 
is Victor’s notable album release of Sieg- 
fried, set M83. The finale of the first act 
is recorded complete, beginning with a 
short section between Mime and Siegfried 
preceding the Forging Song. Next we en- 
counter Siegfried’s soliloquy in the wood— 
better known as the Forest Murmurs. 
This is followed by a passage after Sieg- 
fried has slain the dragon, and then the 
finale of the second act. Act three, save 
for a dozen pages, is given in its entirety. 

Among other Wagnerian recordings, 
there is Hans Sachs’ soliloquy from the 
opening of the third act of “Die Meister- 
singer” wherein he ruminates on life and 
the events of the preceding day. This is 
notably sung by Friedrich Schorr who is 
one of the foremost interpreters of this 
role (Victor disc 7319). From the same 
opera Elisabeth Rethberg gives us an 
earnest interpretation of Senta’s Ballad, 
on Victor disc 1477. And, Victor records 
7273 and 74, Lauritz Melchior and Frieda 
Lieder unite to give the better part of the 
famous Love-Duet from the Second Act 
of “Tristan and Isolde.” 


personal gesture, a saying, a fingerprint, as 
it were, to signify the places where the 
master passed. More of Bach’s true_per- 
sonality has been crowded into this little 
book than we have come onto in some time. 

157 pages. 

Price: $2.50. 

Publishers: Oxford University Press. 


._ Music and Romance 


By Hazen GERTRUDE KINSCELLA 


This course covering every field which is 
of interest to junior high school readers 
does not, in its extensiveness, make inroads 
into the territory of the statistician. For 
every item is given with regard to its human 
aspects. Old folk melodies, tunes and_ pat- 
terns, chamber music, famous _ preludes, 
music of the Orient, music of the Northland, 
music of the American Negro—these fields 
are made to grow with such flowers. as boys 
and girls can pick and smell, can call for- 
ever theirs. 

The wealth of material ‘indicates a_ thor- 
ough research in history at its very sources 
—a history that is not a mere accepting of 
the data previously agreed upon by_ writers, 
but one gathered with much labor from the 
earthy roots of written records and local 
traditions. 

Pages: 422. 

Illustrated throughout. 

Price : $2.25. 

Publishers: RCA Victor Company, Ine. 


The Contemporary American Organ 


By Witu1amM H, BARNES 


A long felt need for a work treating on 
the modern organ and its construction has 
been filled by the appearance of this book. 
It ineludes information of an_ historical 
nature as a basis for an understanding of 
the modern instrument. The work is a fund 
of information to those who wish to know 
something of the mechanical equipment used 
by various. contemporary builders. A five- 
page index’ maybe some indication of the 
vast amount of interesting material appearing 
in the book, which includes numerous plates 
treating of actions of various types (tracker, 
tubular pneumatic and electric), method of 
drawing a pipe scale, swell shutter operation, 
tremulants, varying types of consoles and 
illustrations. of organ interiors and organ 
cases, =... . 

The book, for general information on the 
subject of. the modern organ, is probably the 
most practical of any that has been pub- 
lished and is the first one of its interest and 
magnitude. to appear since “The Art of 
Organ Building” by Audsley. 
~ 341 pages. --- pes + 

Numerous illustrations. 

Price: $4.00. 

Publishers; J, Fischer and Brothers, 
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Office, Dormitories and Studios 
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he Plusic Cop 
By CHARLES KNETZGER 


One day as I sat playing 

I spied the music cop; 

He shook his finger at me = 
For speeding like a top. 


I went a bit more slowly; 
Again he glared at me 

And said: “Ignoring signals!” 
(Expression marks, you see.) 


Quite in the mood for playing 

Again I went full speed. 

“You're passing all the stop signs!” 
He shouted angrily. 


And now I was so frightened 

I failed to keep in time. 

“You’re blocking up the traffic; 
Why don’t you fall in line?” 


I turned to do his bidding, 

Not knowing where to go. 

“You're driving on the wrong side.” 
(Wrong fingering, you’ know.) 


Next day I went to practice 
With care from bar to bar. 

The smiling cop who listened 
Gave me a golden star. 


2??? 


2??? Asx ANOTHER 


1. What finger comes on B-sharp in the 
Harmonic scale of C-sharp minor in each 
hand? 


2. How many half-steps in an. augmented 
sixth ? 

3. How many thirty-second notes in a 
dotted sixteenth? 

4. What was the nationality of Massenet? 

5. What is the Italian term for “sudden- 
ly soft’’? 

6. Who wrote the opera “Die Walkiire”? 

7. From what is this taken? | 


8. What form of composition is it? 


9. To what class of orchestral instru- 
ments does the English horn belong? 


10. When did Schumann die? 
(Answers on next page) 
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Ghe DWlusic George Washington Heard 


By Griapys Hopson LeAcu 


If you would visit Mount Vernon, you 
will be shown a collection of musical in- 
struments owned by George Washington. 
The Father of our country, as famous 
soldier and statesman, was fond of music 
and found time in his busy life to enjoy it. 
In an account book which he kept when 
he was fifteen years old there is an entry 
showing that he bought tickets for.a con- 
cert; so we know that he was interested 
in music from. his boyhood. 


MT. VERNON, THE HOME OF 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


The colonists had music in their homes, 
attended concerts, and had musical ideals 
as definite as our own. The New England 
settlements, because of their strict religion 
which forbade musical instruments and all 
forms of levity, were slow to accept music; 
but the Southern Colonies were extremely 
fond of it. The Virginia colonists brought 
their own musical instruments from Eng- 
land and many more were imported later 
from England and France. MHarpsichords 
and spinets were common, and almost every 
plantation house had a collection of viols 
so that the guests could play together. 

All the work on the plantation was done 
by Negroes, and to-day we realize that the 
original Negro music is important and is 
worth studying and preserving. The Ne- 
groes in colonial days sang as they worked 
in the fields. 

Dancing was popular in the colonies, 
and the most popular dances of the time 
were the minuet and gavotte. They were 
slow, dignified dances well suited to the cos- 
tumes of the time. Stiff brocaded skirts, 
satin breeches, and powdered wigs are not 
conducive to an undignified dance. The 
Negroes played for these dances, and grad- 
ually they introduced some of their own 
gayer tunes. Finally a new dance became 
popular, the Virginia Reel, which is really 
an outgrowth of the Minuet. This dance 
is of importance because it was the first 
dance to be originated in America. 


Many songs were brought from England 
to the colonies by great singers who came 
to give concerts. One song which is still 
a favorite with audiences and singers to- 
day was introduced in this manner. It is 
The. Lass with the Delicate Air by Dr. 
Arne. 

But not all the songs in use were brought 
from Europe. The colonies had some 
composers of their own and musicians of 
to-day are beginning to realize the value 
of their compositions. 

Francis Hopkinson was our first native 
composer. Besides being a musician, he 
was a statesman. He signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence, was a member of the 
Convention of 1787 which wrote the Con- 
stitution of the United States. He was 
the first judge of the Admiralty Court of 
Pennsylvania, and an intimate friend of 
Washington, Franklin and Jefferson. He 
was one of the first men in this country to 
arrange a definite series of concerts which 
were given regularly in Philadelphia. He 
played the organ and harpsichord, and was 
considered a composer of ability. In fact, 
many authorities now claim that his songs 
are worthy to rank with those of his great 
contemporary, Haydn 


FRANCIS HOPKINSON, COMPOSER AND 
FRIEND OF WASHINGTON 


We should be grateful to the musicians 
of to-day who are studying the early Amer- 
ican music, the music which Washington 
heard, and who are bringing it to our 
notice. The Negroes, the Indians, and our 
own colonial ancestors all have made a 
definite contribution to the music of Amer- 
ica. 


When Good Fellows 
Gogether 
By Oxca C. Moore 


Watter, Gilmer and Melvin wer 
Walter’s house. It was raining and | 
was no chance to play out of doors 
Walter suggested that they play a a 
game on the dining-room table, 

“You see,” he said, “since we all” 
lessons from the same teacher, we ¢ 
surprise her by studying up on our ch 
We played this game at my last lesson 
I got every chord right. Here is my 
star.” And he proudly displayed the 
in his note book to the two younger | 

“Yes, she gave them to me, too, b 
couldn’t fill in all the blanks,” said f 

“T haven’t had quite so many chore 
you fellows,’ chimed in Gilmer, “bt 
like to learn. Come on, Walter. Gi 
some pencils and paper. Let’s start!” 

“All right!” agreed Walter rushing 
to his desk, to search for pencils. 

“Here’s the list of three-toned m 
chords. a 


Major TRIADS 
GINNING ON BL 


Major TRIADS BE- 
GINNING ON WHITE 


KEYS KEYS — 
Fill in the blanks | Fill in the bl 
C4 4Rele AG bD:. 22 
25 SCE Sa aaa 
D fie bDonees 
aes CANN ie. bE Ca 
ESV eae ts, Pe se 5 
EG aot Se = OG: 
a: S3Gag ae $F fA 
F A. sneusg ae Ae 
Borapeiece  C th. 8 
SS AM ee bG aes 
GY. ae i ap es 
2 Bae toe ae 
A $C es bA === 
Bu 0 SESS eee te, 6: 
J) ED ate RE tp > 
By pee ei bB: jes 
De pani sD 


You always learn the major triads 
We'll take those that begin on white 
then those that begin on black keys. 
all we need to do is to fill the blanks 
the correct letters that have been left 
Then we can compare them with my 
book.” 4 

How busy they were! They di¢ 
mind staying indoors one bit. 

Why don’t you try out this gam 
is lots of fun. Perhaps your teache 
be pleased to help you. 


I’m sure that my piano 
Has a little fairy in it, 

And if you want to find it, too, 
I'll show you in a minute 


| ETUDE 
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©N one thinks of Spanish music one 
| apt to think of the opera “Carmen.” 
thile the scene of this opera is laid 
Hin, both the words and music were 
h by Frenchmen; so it is not true 
at all. (The libretto was founded 
)vel by the well-known French writer 
i Mérimée, and the music is, as you 
hy Bizet.) This is a popular opera, 
| one wants to know anything about 
ih music, one should hear music 
ed by Spanish musicians. 
In is a country very rich in beauti- 
k songs, handed down from the days 
‘troubadours. Many of these songs 
danced as well as sung, as the 
tds were fond of dancing. In the 
in part of Spain some of the folk- 
| show oriental influence, pointing 
© the days when the Moors lived in 
Many of the Spanish composers 
| i folk song tunes in their composi- 
leniz (pronounced al-bay-nith) is one 
| well-known Spanish composers. He 
orn in 1860 and died in 1909. He had 
venturous career, as he started tour- 
a pianist when only nine years old. 
t, he wrote music of a rather popular 
then settled down to more serious 
ysitions. He is considered to have 
strong influence on the later Spanish 
dsers. 
Mique Granados (1867-1916) is another 
snown Spanish composer. He came 
jperica in 1916 to conduct the perform- 
of his opera “Goyescas” in New York. 
is return trip his ship was torpedoed 
World War, and he was lost at sea. 
e next name is Manuel de Falla (pro- 
Be Falya). He uses Spanish folk- 


Little Biographies for Club Deetings 
No. 38 — Spanish Composers 


song tunes but combines them with very 
modern harmonic effects. 

Turina, Mompou and Nin are other Span- 
ish names one sees on programs of modern 
music these days. 


CSY, 
MANUEL DE FALLA 
XW 


For your programs you can play some 
of the simpler pieces of Albeniz and Gra- 
nados, such as the Spanish dance called 
“La Playera,” which Kreisler has made 
popular as a violin number. The Serenata 
from “Granada” by Albeniz is simple and 
charming. Try to get some “records” of 
these Spanish composers for your program. 


Questions on Little Biogra- 
phies 

1. Has Spain many folk-songs? 

2. What nation has had an influence on 
some of the Spanish folk-songs? 

3. Name three prominent Spanish com- 
posers. 

4. What popular opera has its scene laid 
in Spain? 

5. Is this real Spanish music? 

6. Which Spanish composer wrote an 
opera which was produced in America? 
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©Ghe Surprise Party 


By BLANCHE G. MECASKEY 


“T sIMPLy cannot get Mary to practice,” 
sighed Mrs. Lucas to a friend, “And I’m 
going to have her stop her music lessons.” 

Now, Mary overheard this remark and it 
really made her feel very sad, for she loved 
her music and did want to learn to be a 
good musician. But she had, alas, that 
mean little trait, known to many of us as 
laziness. 

One day soon after that Mary received 
an invitation from one of her friends to a 
party, and the party was to have a big sur- 
prise. No one knew what the surprise was 
to be, not even Mary’s mother, and she 
knew nearly everything. 

When the day came Mary put on her 
very best dress and sallied forth, all eager 
for the party. There were games and good 
things to eat and lots of fun, and then the 
surprise ! 


Out stepped a little girl not more than 
ten years old, who bowed and took her 
place at the piano. Mary was in a per- 
fect dream. Chopin, Schumann, Bee- 
thoven, all those beautiful melodies, sang 
in her ears. 

It was over too soon, and Mary told her 
mother how wonderful it was that such a 
little girl could play so beautifully. “How 
I wish I could play like that!” she added. 

“You could, my dear, if you would prac- 
tice hard,” replied her mother. 

“Mother,” ‘answered Mary, “I will start 
practicing hard this very day and never 
miss a day, if you will promise me that 
you will not stop my music lessons. Be- 


cause I really do want to learn to play 
well. 


I really do.” 


DEAR JUNIoR ETUDE: 

I have taken music lessons since I was 
five years old. I am now studying Bach’s 
Preludes and Fugues, The Black Key 
Etude by Chopin, and Pastorale and Ca- 
priccio by Scarlatti. I practice three 
hours a day and also spend another hour 
a day on harmony and theory. I hope 
to become a good musician, but oh, there 
is so much to learn! 

From your friend, 
MaseL PALANGE (Age 13), 
New York 


N. B.—As so many Juniors complain of 
not having enough time to do much practic- 
ing on account of their school work, it 
would be interesting to. hear how Mabel 
arranges her schedule and her home work 
so as to have four hours a day for her 
music. Maybe she will write again and 
give this information. 


Dear JUNIOR ETUDE: 

I have taken piano lessons for five years, 
pipe organ lessons for one year and have 
recently taken up the trumpet. 

From your friend, 
Peart E. SturciEE (Age 13), 
Pennsylvania. 


DEAR JUNIOR ETUDE: 

I am five years old and have been study- 
ing music since I was three and a half. I 
can play Beethoven’s Minuet in G, Fiir 
Elise, -Humoresque, and some Czerny 
studies and chords. I also take violin les- 
sons, and can play MacDowell’s To a Wild 
Rose on my violin. I love to practice 
though my mother does not let me play 
very long at one time. I have won a lovely 
gold pin for my piano playing. 

From your friend, 
Janet Grant (Age 5), 
Arkansas. 


DEAR JUNIOR ETUDE: 

Our music club was organized three 
years ago and has fifty-nine members. At 
each meeting we have a business meeting 
which is followed by a musical program. 
We meet at different schools in the town. 
Our dues are five cents a month, for each 
member. 

“ We have gold-plated music pins for our 
club pins. From our club dues and from 
the money we made at our two operettas 


we bought instruments for our school or- 

chestra. Last year we sent a delegation 

to the Maine State Federation of Music 

Clubs, held in Portland. Three piano 

teachers and one violin teacher are honor- 

ary members and they help us in preparing 

numbers for our programs and attend our 

meetings. 

From your friend, 
RutH LeveNsALor (Age 12), 

Maine. 


Answers to Ask Another 


1. Thumb in the left hand; second finger 
in the right hand. 

2. There are ten half-steps in an aug- 
mented sixth. 

3. There are three thirty-seconds in a 
dotted sixteenth. 

4. Massenet was French. 

5. “Subito piano.” 


6. Wagner wrote the opera “Die Wal- 
kiire.” 


7. Santa Lucia. 
8. It is an Italian folk-song. 


9. The English horn belongs to the wood- 
wind instruments. 


10. Schumann died in 1856. 
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Juntor Erupg Contest 


Tue Junior Erupe will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original stories or essays and an- 
swers to puzzles. 

Subject for story or essay this month— 
Sacred Music.” Must contain not over 
one hundred and fifty words. Any boy or 
girl under fifteen years of age may com- 
pete whether a subscriber or not. 

All contributions must bear name, age 
and address of sender written plainly, and 
must be received at the Junior ETUDE 


Gime and Rhythm. 


(PRIZE WINNER) 


3y time we mean the even measuring of 
the strong beats of the rhythmic pattern 
in music. If we study nature we find 
rhythm everywhere, in the seasons of the 
year, in the succession of the days and 
nights, in the opening and closing of the 
flowers, also in the act of breathing and 
walking, as well as in the steady beat of 
the heart. Man expresses this fundamental 
sense of rhythm in many ways, including 
the medium of music. Without time and 
rhythm there could be no music, for these 
form the foundation and frame work upon 

which the structure of music is built. 

CyrtL KRoNENWETTER (Age 11), 

Pennsylvania. 


Gime and Rhythm 


(PRIZE WINNER) 

The measured flow of movement or beat 
in music is called time or rhythm. Music 
depends and has depended from earliest 
times on rhythm, but melody and har- 
mony must also be considered. The types 
of rhythm in music are many and varied, 
being affected by accent, quantity, change 
of tempo and the grouping of musical 
beats. The rhythm of modern music be- 
gan to develop through attempts of 
learned medieval musicians to adapt the 
rhythm of spoken words to choral singing, 
but before the process had gone very far 
the folk-song gained supremacy because it 
often showed real beauty where the more 
systematic music of the time was merely 
arbitrary. Time and rhythm are essential 
in beautiful music and can be acquired by 
the student through obedience to accent, 
quantity, changes of tempo and the group- 
ing of musical beats. 

GAYNELLE Comrs (Age 14), 
Tennessee. 


HoNORABLE MENTION FOR NOVEMBER 
Essays 


Delia Punis, Helen Agee, Celeste Condon, 
Dick Smith, Lloyd Jennett, Irene Conlon, 
Betty Kieweg, Miriam Freedman, Mabel Pel- 
ange, Lucille M. Young, Louise Troutman, 
Veronica Manara, Lucille Paridon, Lola Faye 
Peery. Helen Adams, Wilma E. Tull, Marjorie 
Waughan, Emily Heinen, Janet Dinsmore, 
Mabel Troendle, Margaret FE. Newhard, Rose 
Cohene, Doreen Bowers 


ANSWER TO NOVEMBER PUZZLE 
Liszt 
Schubert 
Wagner 
Weber 
Elman 
Handel 
Nevin 
Melba 
Verdi 
Harp 


Priz—E WINNERS FOR NOVEMBER 
PUZZLE 

Herbert Kanner (Age 8), New York. 

Eunice Packard (Age 12), Texas. 

Agnes Bennett (Age 9), New York. 


Office, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
before the 15th of March. Names of prize 
winners and their contributions will be 
published in the issue for June. 

Put your name and age on upper left 
hand corner of paper, and address on upper 
right hand corner of paper. If your con- 
tribution takes more than one piece of pa- 
per do this on each piece. 

Do not use typewriters. 

Competitors who do not comply with 
ALL of the above conditions will not be 
considered, 


Gime and Rhythm 


(PRIzE WINNER) 

The art of rhythm is concerned with the 
various durations of sounds and of the ar- 
tistic effect resulting therefrom. A rhythm 
represents the regular pulsations of music; 
it corresponds to meter in poetry. The 
rhythm in the music may be very apparent 
and every musical composition is divided 
into equal portions of time. When music 
is heard it is the rhythm that shows where 
these divisions come. The word “flow” 
which it suggests is useful in helping to 
distinguish it from time. The meaning 
generally applied to time is the division of 
a measure into equal fractional parts. 
It is also used to mean the speed of a com- 
position. The metronome is a simple de- 
vice used in practicing by. those who wish 
to obtain accuracy in time. 

Parricta O’Nert (Age 13), 
Towa. 


Pusical Links 


By STELLA HapDEN 


Each term is a four-letter word beginning 
with the last letter of the preceding word. 
. Found on a piano; 

One of a series of organ pipes; 
. Sound of a bell; 

A merry tune; 

. An ancient trumpet; 

. Melodies; 

. Part of a note; 

. Used to deaden sound on violins. 


HONORABLE MENTION FOR NOVEMBER 


PUZZLES 
Shirley Gier, Ruth Seltzer, Julia Goldman, 
Htha Nordhaus, Miriam Freedmas, Phyllis 
Brown, Marian Finkel, Aldana Bagdonas. 


Dorothy Cassell, Lucile M. Young, Wilma FB. 
Tull, Robert E. Blunt, Dorothy Jellign, Janet 
Dinsmore, Mabel Troendle, Evelyn Romm., 
Betty Lambert, Mabel Palange, Pearl Honey- 
church, Ruth Snell, Luz Maria Negron, Alice 
Hf. Gemant, Carl Kronenwetter, Anna Nicholas, 
Hilda Hamilton, Villa Lucia, Mildred Moor- 
man, Nathaniel Patch, Geraldine Foote, Ellen 
Hancock, Helen Louise Redfield, Elmo Fran- 
eis Cozza, Dorothy Brandon, Catherine 
McCandless. 


LETTER Box List 


Letters have been received from the fol- 
lowing, which, on account of lack of space. 
will not be printed: Antoinette Flory, Sara 
Jane Wilson, Harriet Scgrope, Gracie 
Rhodes, Martha Taylor, Dorothy Wichern, 
Patricia Lowe, Juanita Fisher, Agnes Ben- 
nett, Mary Jane Heenan, Gertrude Patter- 
son, Bertha Bramson, Eunice Golderson, 
Ethel Hummel, Hope Fanders, Dorothy 
Keef. 


I want to be a bugler 
When I grow to be a man. 
It’s hard, but then by practicing 
I’m pretty sure T can. 


EDUCATIONAL STUDY NOTES 
IN THE JUNIOR €TUDE 


By Epcar ALDEN BARRELL : 


The Dancing School, by Cyrus S. Mallard. 


At the head of this very 
tuneful ‘waltz, after the word 


allegretto, the meaning of 
which we all know, we read, 
“M. M. | =144.” The capi- 
tal letters stand for ‘Mael- 


zel’s Metronome,” John Mael- 
zel having been the inventor 
(in 1815) of the time-measur- 
ing machine which is univer- 
sally used today. You shouid 
each own, or have access to, a 
metronome; it will give you 
the exact, instead of the approximate, time of a 
piece. Commencing with Beethoven and Czerny, 
most composers have added metronome markings 
to their music. 

After the first section of The Dancing School, 
with its ’cello-like theme, there is a section in 
D major. Here the melody is given to the right 
hand, 

Play as smoothly as you possibly can. 


Playing on the Lawn, by Mathilde Bilbro. 


The tiny poem, with which 
the zomposer has prefaced the 
piece, describes the glorious 
good fun that can be had out 
on the lawn after school books 
have been closed for the day. 
Hide and seek, leap-frog, and 
all the other games that boys 
and girls love, come into their 
own here. Miss Bilbro’s com- 
position is good-natured and 
easy; it is carefully phrased, 
so that you may interpret it ; 
in the right way. Again let us commend this 
composer for substituting English words and 
phrases—to indicate volume changes—for the cus- 
tomary Italian. The latter serve sufficiently well 
for grown-up music, but seem out of place in 
compositions for young pianists or young instru- 
mentalists of any kind. 


A Spanish Dance, by Ella Ketterer. 


Miss Ketterer is not only 
a very successful composer, 
but also a fine teacher whose 
experience with thousands of 
young pupils has shown her 
that melodious music, such as 
this, with strongly marked 
rhythm, appeals most to the 
student. 

Like the majority of Span- 
ish pieces, this is in triple 
time. An eighth note has one 
beat, and there are three 
measure. Frequently you will 


eighths 


to a 


EDUCATIONAL 


(Continued from page 127) ' 


The Green Cathedral, by Carl Hahn 


Gordon Johnstone, perhaps not the first poet 
to wander along over-arched forest aisles and to 
compare them to the aisles of a great cathedral, 
has yet stated this simile in a singularly fr tic 
way. Mr. Hahn’s setting heightens the effect of 
the text, especially if the singer can command a 
good legato style. Stanza one requires a slow 
tempe; stanza two commences at a slightly in- 
creased speed, but presently returns to the tem- 
po primo. 

Carl Hahn, who is no longer living, was born 
in Indianapolis in 1874. He was one of the 
finest choral and_ orchestral conductors produced 
in America. His compositions include many 
notable choral works, songs and piano pieces. 


March of the Life Guards, by Richard 
Krentzlin 


Here is a solidly constructed march by one 
of the best of the modern German piano com- 
posers, The excellence of its themes will be 
apparent. The E-flat theme is song-like, requir- 
ing very expressive treatment. Interposed in 
the middle of this section you will find a sixteen 
measure “‘paragraph” in C minor, the energetic 
quality of which provides admirable contrast. 

Notice how closely related are the keys used. 
F-flat is the sub-dominant of the original key, T- 


_For Legato Gouch 


To Tue Ercpr: 

After my pupils learn the curved position 
of the fingers I have them play the seales 
with one hand, letting the other hand rest 
on this moving hand, palm upward, in a 
wholly relaxed state. This gives the push, 
legato touch, with no “pounding,” no hand 
moyement and no jerk. T Jet the pupil watch 


A CORRECTION 
By an oversight “not” was omitted from the sixteenth 


THE EB! 


ON ICUSIC 


notice the little accent which we have 
compared to the letter WV placed on | 
Notes accompanied by this accent 1» 
“brought out’’ clearly. 

In the seventh and eighth measures 1 
copation, or shifted accent, must be obser 

Keep a steady rhythm from start to { 
this dance, playing as rapidly as your fi 
able to ‘‘trek’’ correctly. 


Wandering Gaily Along, by William E 


Mr. Berwald was 
Germany, but came 
ica when a young n 
his busy pen ha 
musical works of all s 
of all lengths, many 
ly difficult to perfor 
Schumann and Mend 

. however, he is able 
for a moment fron 
large, complicated cc 
and to write an 
like the present one f¢ 


pianists to enjoy. ; 

Notice that the last beat of the right h 
of measure two is tied to the first beat of 
lowing measure. This trick appeals mig 
writers of so-called ‘popular’? music, 
ever on the watch for possible syncopated 

Section one ends in the key of a mi 
in the first measure of the next section 
ourselves back in the key of F major. 
means in singing style, : 


The Fortune Teller, by Maurice’ Arnol 


Tf you will turn to the regu- 
lar column of Educational 
Notes in this issue, you can 
read, in connection with Ar- 
nold’s The Old Castle, inter- 
esting facts concerning the 
composer. It is always nice 
to learn a bit about the peo- 
ple who have written the mu- 
sic we play; and when you 
have reached the point where 
your teacher gives you a piece 
by Chopin or Brahms or 
Schubert to study, be sure to take time 
up the main facts of the composer’s life. 

Play this number in a fiery manner, wi 
emphasis on each first beat. In measw 
teen occurs the descending harmonic min 
of A: in this observe the wide space bety 
G-sharp and the next note, I, Tarmoni 
scales always have this gap between the s 
seventh notes. - 


Stupy Notes 


flat, while C minor can be considered 
the sub-mediant of E-flat or the super-t 
B-flat. 


Scherzo-March, by Clarence Koh 


This somewhat informal mare) rade 
good tunes, is Mr. Kohlmann’s pro 
—and one of his very best, in 0. — pinie 
tice the unconventional pedal pa’ in 
section. This avoidance of complicated fo 
places the number within the capabilities o 
organist. 

The section in A-flat should he playe 
exaggerated expression. The composer 
of the leading concert organists in the T 
whom the late Theodore Presser once 
as ‘“‘a true genius.” 


Valse Caprice, by A. Louis Scarm 


Mr. Scarmolin lives in Union City, New 


fied A-B-A-C-A form. 
violin. part occur more than a dozen _ 
none of which, however, “lies”? awkwardh, 
Except for section two, play in unhur 
ion and_ smoothly. ‘ 


the hand lying on the other to see tha 
quiet, also that the hand playing | 
well-eurved and perfect ition. . 
This study is good in combinatio 
velocity practice, using the “weight. 
tice’ and then the velocity. Tt will | 
pupil from skipping keys in rapid sea 


Mrs. LuigHTon G. P 


‘ 


the bottom of the third column of Page 858 of the December Etudi 


“He was given to society” should read “He was not given 
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EASTER ANTHEMS EASTER SOLOS 


No. Price 
: MIXED VOICES 18120 Christ the Lord is Risen Today (Med) 
No. H. C. Jordan $0.40 
20612 Alleluia, Christ Is Risen. R. M. Stults $0. ct) Christ Has Opened Paradise (Low 
20040 And When the Sabbath Was Past Voice) ox aden Cc. B. Hawley .60 
(with Violin) .......W. H. Jones .15 Christ Triumphant (High Voice) 
20480 As It Began to Dawn. Chas. Vincent -10 H. R. Shelley .60 
20967 Awake, Awake . H. P. Hopkins .12 Christ Triumphant (Low Voice) 
10910 Awake, Thou That Sleepest H. R. Shelley .60 


R. 8. Morrison  .12 | 12530 Christ’s Victory (High Voice) 
20278 Awake Up My Glory.......J. Barnby 10 W. H. Neidlinger .60 


10729 Break Forth Into Joy..... -J. Barnby  .10 | 12531 Christ’s Victory (Med. Voice) 
10472 Christ Is Risen...... F. H. Brackett a2 W. H. Neidlinger .60 
10221 Christ Is Risen....... J. T. Wolcott .15 | 12532 Christ’s Victory (Low Voice) 
20143 Christ Is Risen....... E H. Sheppard .12 W. H. Neidlinger .60 
20128 Christ Is Risen from the Dead 18665 Come, See the Place Where Jesus Lay 

R. S. Morrison .12 (Med-~ Voice)\= so. o2¢ Paul Ambrose  .40 


20771 Christ Our Passover....E. L. Ashford .12| 16162 Easter Dawn (Med. Voice) 
20295 Christ Our Passover... .. R. M. Stults  .12 C. P. Scott .50 


Christ the Lord Is Risen Again 24824 Easter Morn (High Voice) 
p Mrs. C._B. Adams .15 A. P. Risher 50 
Christ, the Lord is Risen To-day 12748 Hail, Thou Risen One (High Voice) 
L. V. Saar .10 Ward-Stephens  .60 
20875 Christ the Lord Is Risen To-day 19303 He Is Risen (Med. Voice) 
H. P. Hopkins .15 Paul Ambrose .45 


10116 Christ the Lord Is Risen To-day (Vio- 9868 Resurrection Song (High Voice) 
lin Obbligato) ..Geo. Noyes Rockwell  .12 R. M. Stults -60 
20873 Day of Resurrection I. A. Barrell, Jr. .12 | 17527 Sing, 0 Sing (Med. peice 


10601 Death Is Swallowed Up...J. C. Marks 15 P. Risher .35 
20017 Easter: Day sce ee W. Berwald .12} 4715 Voice Triumphant, The (High Voice) 
20709 Easter Hymn ....... H. P. Hopkins .12 R. M. Stults .60 
20730 Gentle Jesus..... Gordon Balch Neyin .12| 5202 Voice Triumphant, The (Low Voice) 


R. M. Stults  .60 


EASTER DUETS 


20126 Glory Crowns the Victor’s Brow 
RAM. Stults “212 
20024 God Hath Sent His Angels.W. H. Jones  .12 
10903 Hail! Festal Day ....R. S. Morrison  .12 
10308 Hallelujah! Christ Is Arisen! 
W. H. Eastham  .05 


20770 Hearts to Heaven and Voices Raise 14467 Christ Victorious (Alto and Tenor) 
May F. Lawrence .12 J. E. Roberts .40 
20689 He Is Risen............ C. Simper .12| 14403 Easter Morn (Soprano and Alto) | 
Holy Easter-Day, The ..C. G. Spross  .20 | i 0. M. Sechoebel  .50 
20238 King All Glorious......R. M. Stults  .12) 15335 He Lives Again (Soprano and Tenor) 
20872 Lord Now Victorious. .Mascagni-Greely .20 | W. H. Jones .50 
20401 Lo, the Winter Is Past..P. W. Orem .15| 9447 Every Flower That Blossoms (S & A) 
20647 0 Come and Mourn with Me Awhile G. N. Rockwell 50 
E. 8S. Barnes .12| 22962 Rejoice and Be Glad (Tenor and Bar.) 
20149 Thanks Be to God.......P. Ambrose .15 E. F. Marks .50 
20256 To the Place Came Mary..Wm. Baines .12 
TREBLE VOICES PIPE ORGAN SOLOS 
10803 Alleluia, Alleluia! (Three Parts) = 
A. U. Brander . . Re “ 
10899 Christ Is Risen (Two Parts) ee pail eee Borowski — .50 
J. C. Warhurst .12 3 ; nincte 
Christ Triumphant (Three Parts) : W. D. Armstrong — .35 
HR Shelley tts ae pdt fe shea aa ete cite oy 
10805 Hosanna (Two Parts)..... J. Granier .10 pare ray yen ioe BS. Ne “20 


24835 Easter March (Ring, Easter Bells) 
MEN’S VOICES Johnson-Barrell  .30 
10807 Behold, | Shew You a Mystery 24911 Festival Postlude in C 

T. E. Solly .12 Clarence Kohlmann  .60 
10241 Christ Is Risen.......Minshall-Nevin  .10| 24892 Festival Postludium....John H. Loud .65 
10806 Sing with All the Sons of Glory 18912 Nocturne in A.......... R. R. Peery .30 
F. H. Brackett .10' 23549 Triumphal March....... C. C. White .50 


“anter Cantatas 


THE GLORY OF THE 
RESURRECTION 


Price, 75 cents 


MESSIAH VICTORIOUS 
By Wm. G. Hammond 


A stimulating and uplifting musical presentation | By C. G. Spross 
of the Resurrection and Ascension. Time about 
one-half hour. 


Price, 75 cents 


This beautiful cantata requires not much more 
than half an hour and makes use of all the solo 
voices. 

THE RISEN KING 
By Alfred Wooler Price, 60 cents 


The Scriptures, together with extracts from ap- 
propriate hymns, have provided the texts for this 
melodious cantata. 


THE LIVING CHRIST 
By R. M. Stults 


Melodious organ interludes add a pleasing musi- 
cal touch to this bright Easter work. 


Price, 60 cents 


DAWN OF THE KINGDOM 
THE RAINBOW OF PROMISE = 

tek : y J. Truman Wolcott 

By William Baines Price, 60 cents ee tars. eanhsin ST ee 


A short, easy cantata which tells the story of | music feature of the church serv:ce. 
the Resurrection in a most effective manner. : 


Price, 60 cents 


Send for our Easter Music Folder giving more detailed listing of Anthems, Cantatas, 
Vocal Solos and Duets, Services, Pipe Organ Numbers for Lent, Palm Sunday and Easter. 


Everything in Music Publications 


THEODORE PRESSER Co. 


1712-1714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. Wovrld’s Largest Stock 


CHILDREN TRIUMPHANT 


HERE THEY COME... tutbulent, lovable, 
soft-haired! They have tossed aside their 
dolls and pop-guns and, with the crisp, 
new shout of youth upon their lips, they 
stride confidently along to their victory 
over life. This is the gay parade of the 
children whose parents have sent them 
into the world well equipped. 

They know how to swim and play and 
ride how to meet and deal with 
those about them and they have 
enjoyed a sound introduction to the in- 
spiring world of literature and art. For 
generations, the Steinway, in both Europe 
and America, has been the medium through 


which countless of their number have 


Larhik 


tasted the first, sustaining sweets of mu- 
sic, of an art that knows no boundaries, 
no nationalities, no language. It has 
helped to develop in them a colorful 
talent that attracts other accomplished 
people; and at the same time it has placed 
at their disposal an ever-fertile means to 
self-communion. 

The beautiful, rugged Steinway, per- 
sonal choice of virtually every great mu- 
sician from Liszt to Rachmaninoff, the 
preferred instrument of the cultured fam- 
ily, is easily within reach of even those 
children whose parents enjoy but modest 
incomes. There is no need for them to 


risk the distortive influences lurking in 


INOS ToRME SM, Ev INOT & OCF. <TR ES oli NARh Ze Mae eer 


Study of Child at the Piano by Anton | 


inferior pianos. From the first momet 
they may march with the best, tri u 
phant, in possession of a superb work 
art in polished woods and ivory that w 
serve two or three generations 

entertaining their friends, decorati 
their homes and imbuing them with | 


aa 


spiritual force of culture. 


A new Steinway Upright piano can be 
bought for a total as low as © 


A new Steinway $4 3 7 cd 
Baby Grand at 
As the Steinway is made in New York City, this price, na sl 


must be ‘plus transportation’’ beyond New York and its subt 


10% down «hice 


tet pianos accepted in partial exchange. If t 
is no Steinway dealer near you, write for infor 
tion to Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, 109 V W 

57th Street, New York. 


STEINWA 


ae 


